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During the winter of 1863 a “Great Revival” took 
place in the Army of Northern Virginia. Many 
believed after the Battle of Fredericksburg that the 
Lord had blessed the Southern cause with a great 
decisive victory, possibly changing the course of the 
war. As so often happens in times of war and great 
struggle, men turn toward their creator for under- 
standing, insight, and guidance for their uncertain 
future. General Stonewall Jackson used the winter 
respite as an opportunity to increase the spirituality 
of his men. Jackson believed his army’s religious 
character was an integral part of being successful on 
the battlefield. 


The Stonewall Brigade built a number of log 
chapels around Fredericksburg to serve the men, 
while General Jackson endeavored to enlist as many 
chaplains as he could find. One of Jackson’s aides 
described one of the emotional services. “The 
crowded house, the flickering lights, the smoke that 
dimmed the light, the earnest preaching, the 


breathless attention, broken only by sobs of 


prayers...made an occasion never to be forgotten.” 


After Sunday afternoon services the leaders of the 
Army of Northern Virginia headed back through 
the snow draped countryside in a joyous mood. 
General Stuart’s close friend and horse-drawn 


artillery commander, Major John Pelham of 


Alabama, often accompanied the leaders. The idol 
of many southern belles, the gallant and dashing 
24 year-old Pelham had proved his bravery at 
Fredericksburg and would fight in more than 60 
engagements. His daring skill and ability to keep up 
with his commander's fast moving cavalry raids 
refined the concept of flying artillery. 


Leaders such as Lee, Jackson, and Stuart would call 
on many such men to sacrifice and give all for their 
country. It was also their hope and prayer that if the 
day came when they did not return to camp with 
their companions, the Lord would embrace them 
and say, “Well done my brave Christian Soldier.” 
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Map detail of Hood’s advance to Franklin, Tennessee. 
(“The Battle of Franklin” page 26) 


Daniel Sickles 
(“General Meade and the Second Battle 
of Gettysburg” page 56) 
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Rations from the stalk. 
(“A Justifiable Crime” page 66) 
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Editorial 


CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT, but this issue—volume 

8, #1—is our fiftieth. And as it happens it will be the 

last for which I will be editor, having kicked myself up- 
stairs to be “editor-in-chief.” Terry Johnston, who joined the 
magazine five-and-a-half years ago as assistant editor, will 
take over the editor’s slot, and from now on he will write 
this column. Apart from that, however, readers probably 
won't notice any significant change—Terry and I will con- 
tinue to work closely together. One change you will notice 
in this issue is a new, occasional feature, “Parting Shot,” 
which will take the form of interviews with significant fig- 
ures in the Civil War community. Rob Hodge’s “Field Re- 
port” and the “Briefings” column will reappear in our next 
issue. 

So why the change? Because next month sees the launch 
of our new magazine, Military Chronicles, and that means a 
lot of new responsibilities for me. MC will cover warfare 
from “the Bible to tomorrow,” but other than its broader 
scope it will be much like North & South in format (see page 
2). I will be editor, Terry assistant editor, and David Fuller, 
well-known to NeéS readers for his outstanding maps, art- 
director. Al Nofi will oversee the “Dispatches” column, which 
will be the equivalent of North & South’s “Knapsack.” For 
those of you who have a general interest in military history, 
here is a list of the main features in the premier issue: 

© The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire 

* English-Speaking Civil Wars, 1642-1865 

© Stephen Decatur: Hero of the American Sailing Navy 

* The Battle of As Samawah: Iraq 2002 

© The Southern Option: A Path to Victory in 1944? 


Also included will be a reprint of a short, timeless ar- 
ticle written by then-Major George S. Patton Jr. in 1930 and 
entitled “The Effect of Weapons on War.” 

Before taking leave of this column I'd like to say a huge 
public word of thanks to Joyce Gusner for her superb 
layout of the magazine, which has added in no small way 
to its reputation. Also Al Nofi for his work with “Knap- 
sack,” and newcomer David Jerome, who has taken over as 
website editor. The new website is up and running at 
northandsouthmagazine.com, and subscriptions can now 
be taken out (or renewed) securely online. I would like to 
thank the magazine’s contributors, many of whom have be- 
come close friends. Finally I want to thank our many read- 
ers, contact with whom has made these first fifty issues so 
enjoyable. I’m sure I will be not be able to resist adding my 
two cents worth to the exchanges in “Crossfire”! Here’s to 


the next fifty issues! 
SS 


“GIBRALTAR OF THE WEST” 

Terry Winschel’s article “Vicksburg The 
Key” [North & South, vol. 7, no. 7] makes the 
case that Vicksburg was vital in holding open 
the Mississippi River and thus the Con- 
federacy’s line of supply from the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi (Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas). Further, 
he asserts that the Trans-Mississippi was “the 
breadbasket of the Confederacy,” at least po- 
tentially, and that the agricultural produce of 
that region, shipped through the Mississippi 
River in general and Vicksburg in particular, 
could have fed the rest of the Confederacy. 

Those who know Terry Winschel won't be 
surprised to learn that the case is made about 
as well as it can be. It nonetheless fails, for two 
reasons: (1) the distances and feeble transpor- 
tation network made it impossible to ship east 
the (admitted) agricultural bounty of the 
Trans-Mississippi; (2) assuming there was a 
potential for such shipments along the Mis- 
sissippi River system, fortress Vicksburg didn’t 
protect that system from being blocked by the 
Union navy. 

Prior to the war, Texas beef and wheat, and 
other agricultural commodities, were shipped 
east by intracoastal steamer from ports in 
Texas, and to a lesser extent by river steamer 
down the Red River to New Orleans and other 
points on the Mississippi River. As David 
Surdam’s book Northern Naval Superiority and 
the Economics of the American Civil War makes 
clear, the Confederacy had no important rail- 
road lines in the Trans-Mississippi, and the 
railroad lines the Confederacy possessed were 
not designed for, nor had the capability of, 
mass cross-country shipments of bulk goods. 
The Union blockade shut down the intrac- 
oastal route, and the taking of New Orleans 
eliminated the prime entrepot for these goods. 
These two actions, alone and irrespective of 
Vicksburg, severely cut what was already an 
inadequate supply pipeline. 

Hauling over land by wagon was theoreti- 
cally possible, but so time-consuming and ex- 
_———— 

WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible, Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 


Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


pensive as to be prohibitive. For example, not 
enough cotton could be hauled by wagon to 
Mexico to pay for mass imports of modern 
rifles and other war goods to equip the Trans- 
Mississippi army, let alone the eastern armies. 
As late as 1865 thousands of Confederate 
troops in the Trans-Mississippi lacked mod- 
ern arms. These troops had existed for months 
on scanty rations of “blue beef,” simply be- 
cause the agricultural bounty of Texas could 
not be transported by wagon to Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 


What supply line was left was a line via 
river steamer from Texas to Shreveport, down 
the Red River into the Mississippi River, and 
thence to Vicksburg and the rail lines emanat- 
ing from there. Even assuming that supply line 
could handle mass shipments, the question is, 
did “Fortress Vicksburg” protect that supply 
line? The answer must be—no. In reality, Mis- 
sissippi River shore batteries never prevented 
a determined Union navy from running past. 
Absent a “freak” shot, artillery alone simply 
did not have the firepower to sink a quickly 
moving ship. Prior to Vicksburg, Union ves- 
sels ran past Island No. 10 twice, and ran past 
Forts Jackson and St. Phillips near New Or- 
leans. The Union navy attempted to run the 
batteries at Vicksburg and Port Hudson eight 
times, and every time they succeeded. Perhaps 
the most embarrassing passage, for the Con- 
federates at least, occurred on February 25, 
1863, when an unpowered barge, made up to 
resemble an ironclad, simply drifted by the 
Vicksburg batteries without major damage. As 
Admiral Farragut wrote on July 2, 1862, “The 
forts can be passed, and we have done it, and 
can do it again as often as may be required of 
us.” 

When Union naval vessels ran the batter- 
ies at Vicksburg and its companion fortress at 
Port Hudson in 1863, and they established 
themselves on the Mississippi between those 
two points and started sinking Confederate 
transports, that supply line was cut, whether 
or not the Confederates still held those two 
fortresses. Put another way, when David 


Porter’s vessels ran the Vicksburg batteries, 
Confederates lost control of the river supply 
line, and the two fortresses became, for that 
purpose at least, useless. 

—Bruce Allardice, Des Plaines, Illinois 


P.S. The article also contained an obvious 
typo—the Vicksburg railroad could transport 
300 tons of sugar per week, not 300,000 tons! 


TERRENCE WINSCHEL RESPONDS: 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond 
to Bruce Allardice’s letter concerning my ar- 
ticle “Vicksburg The Key.” 

In his letter, Bruce makes 
many valid observations and 
comments. For example, he is 
correct to say that the transpor- 
tation network that existed in 
the Trans-Mississippi was 
“feeble” and the distances great. 
However, his assertion that the 
combination of distance and 
available transportation made 
it “impossible to ship east the 
(admitted) agricultural bounty 
of the Trans-Mississippi” is too 
strong, as the evidence indicates 
otherwise. His statements are based on the 
belief that the United States Navy could pass 
the batteries at Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
virtually at will. (Had this been the case, they 
certainly would have done so.) He cites the fact 
that Union vessels had passed these batteries 
on eight occasions and that once Northern 
warships had established themselves on the 
river between these two points “that supply 
line was cut.” Let us examine those passages 
and evaluate the effectiveness of the U.S. Navy 
to interdict that line of supply. 

The first was on June 28, 1862, when the 
ocean-going vessels of the West Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron, under the command of then 
Flag-Officer David Glasgow Farragut, ran 
north past the Vicksburg batteries in order to 
establish contact with the riverine fleet of gun- 
boats—known as the Western Flotilla, led by 
Charles Henry Davis, then en route from 
Memphis. At that point in time, Vicksburg was 
not the Confederate Gibraltar it would become 
in 1863. When Farragut’s warships arrived 
below the city, Vicksburg’s river batteries con- 
sisted of only eighteen guns—thirteen posted 
below the city and five above town. Thus, 
Farragut’s squadrons had little difficulty in 
passing the batteries. On July 15, after an em- 
barrassing episode in which the ironclad ram 
C.S.S. Arkansas steamed through the com- 
bined Union fleets, Farragut’s vessels returned 
south past the Vicksburg batteries, again suf- 
fering little damage. The third passage was 
made on July 22, when the ironclad U.S.S. 
Essex and the ram Queen of the West moved 
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from the upper anchorage and attempted to 
destroy the Arkansasas it rested under the pro- 
tection of the Vicksburg batteries. The effort 
failed and the Essex continued south while 
Queen of the West, badly damaged, was towed 
north out of range of the Confederate batter- 
ies. Rather than remain in proximity to Vicks- 
burg, by month’s end the ocean-going vessels, 
accompanied by Essex, retired south of Baton 
Rouge to deeper water. Farragut’s operations 
thus served only to interrupt the flow of sup- 
plies from the Trans-Mississippi to the Cis- 
Mississippi, and that interruption was of short 
duration. 

The fourth passage at Vicksburg came on 
February 2, 1863, when the ram Queen of the 
West was sent downriver in an attempt to de- 
stroy the steamer City of Vicksburg that had tied 
up at the city’s waterfront to unload supplies. 
The ram, commanded by Colonel Charles Riv- 
ers Ellet, failed to sink City of Vicksburg, but 
slipped into the river corridor between Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson and sought to disrupt 
Confederate shipping. During its brief service 
between the two Confederate bastions, the 
Queen intercepted only three steamers, one of 
which was unloaded. The steamer Moro, how- 
ever, carried 110,000 pounds of pork, nearly 
500 hogs, and a large quantity of salt—evidence 
to the large quantities of meat and salt that a 
single vessel brought across the river from the 
Trans-Mississippi. Multiply this by the num- 
ber of vessels that made the journey each 
month and you can readily see that huge quan- 
tities of essential supplies were being ferried 
across the Mississippi River. Fortunately for the 
Confederates, the Queen’s sojourn lasted less 
than two weeks before it was shelled and sunk 
by Southern artillery along the banks of the 
Red River. 

The ironclad U.S.S. Indianola successfully 
made the fifth passage on February 13, 1863. 
As with the Queen of the West, the voyage of 
Indianola was short-lived, as it was captured 
on February 24, and failed to produce signifi- 
cant results. The sixth passage was by “Black 
Terror,’ the unpowered barge of which Bruce 
writes in his letter. The only measurable result 
of this passage was that it compelled the Con- 
federates to scuttle Indianola to prevent its re- 
capture by the Federals. 

These passages, mainly by individual ves- 
sels, only served to interrupt Confederate 
shipments of food and other essential sup- 
plies, but did not interdict the vital supply line 
between the Trans-Mississippi and Cis-Mis- 
sissippi. Thus through mid-1863 large quan- 
tities of Texas meat, Louisiana sugar and salt, 
Missouri lead, and other necessities were 
moved across the great river to sustain Con- 
federate armies in the field and the Southern 
people at home. 

These interruptions were only minor at 
best, the longest period of time being less than 
two weeks. The first significant interruption 
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came on March 14-15, 1863, when the U.S.S. 
Hartford, Farragut’s flagship, and the U.S.S. Al- 
batross passed by the batteries at Port Hudson 
and put the squeeze to the Red River supply 
route over which millions of pounds of meat, 
salt, and sugar were being shipped by the Con- 
federates. But these two vessels by themselves 
could not guard the 200-mile stretch of river 
between Port Hudson and Vicksburg, and sup- 
plies were ferried across at points such as 
Natchez and Grand Gulf. 


The most significant passage occurred 
on the night of April 16, 1863, when Rear 
Admiral David Dixon Porter made his spec- 
tacular run at Vicksburg (the batteries of which 
now numbered fifty guns) in which seven 
ironclads and three transports participated. 
Although hit repeatedly, Porter’s vessels were 
successful. His only loss was the transport 
Henry Clay that was set ablaze and sunk. The 
final passage was made by Porter's boats again 
on the night of April 22, when additional trans- 
ports and barges successfully ran the gauntlet. 
These vessels provided Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant the wherewithal to hurl his army 
across the mighty river and onto Mississippi 
soil, culminating in the surrender of Vicksburg 
on July 4. 

Between April and July Porter’s gunboats 
patrolled the corridor between Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg. Yet, even with the presence of 
Porter's fleet on the stretch of river between 
the two besieged cities, the U.S. Navy still failed 
to cut that supply line completely. It will inter- 
est Bruce and your readers to learn that on July 
13, 1863, less than ten days after the fall of 
Vicksburg, Union troops captured near Nat- 
chez a herd of 5,000 Texas longhorns that had 
recently been “run” across the river from Loui- 
siana and were intended for shipment farther 
east to help feed the armies of Bragg and Lee. 

Thus, even after Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son fell, supplies continued to be shipped 
across the river. Perhaps not in the quantity de- 
sired or needed, but certainly in sufficient 
quantity to help keep Confederate armies in 
the field and the people of the Cis-Mississippi 
from starving until April 1865, when the in- 
evitability of Appomattox brought to a close 
the greatest tragedy in American history. So yes, 
Vicksburg was key. 


NUMBER 1 


THIS CRUEL WAR 

In volume 7, number 6, you published an 
article by Chandra Miller Manning [“Our Lib- 
erties and Institutions: What Union and Con- 
federate Soldiers Thought the Civil War was 
About”]. The article is disturbing to me due 
to a number of claims it makes. The main 
claim is one that has gained prominence in 
modern histories of the war. It can be boiled 
down to this: “Poor whites in the South sup- 
ported slavery because it gave them someone 
to feel superior to.” 

This is a piece of Politi- 
cally Correct tripe that I am sick 
of seeing. How can we know 
what an entire people is think- 
ing? For that matter, what 
makes anyone think that there 
Sei is such a thing as group 

4 agreement, subconscious or 
conscious? 

Right now we are wag- 
ing a war against militant Is- 
lam. There is a raging de- 
bate as to why we became 
the target of Islamic mili- 
tant hate. A few of the prof- 
fered reasons are: our support of Israel, our 
society being too secular, the Islamists desire 
to form a new caliphate, our being the only su- 
perpower left, our ‘cultural imperialism; our 
occupation of Saudi Arabia after the First Gulf 
War, or their simple hatred of everything West- 
ern dating back to the Crusades. We can’t agree 
why this group thinks the way it does, despite 
having modern polling methods, U.N. fact- 
finding missions, and numerous think tanks. 
Yet Ms. Manning, and many other modern his- 
torians, claim to know why Southerners sup- 
ported slavery. 

The fact that Ms. Manning and these his- 
torians overlook is that slavery had been prac- 
ticed by every society since the beginning of 
civilization. In fact, the only civilization to de- 
stroy the institution of slavery from within has 
been Western civilization. The South was sim- 
ply the last western group to accept this change 
and had to be forced to do so. It is my belief 
that this theory that slavery made it possible 
for all white southerners to feel superior to 
someone is an attempt by some historians to 
make the South not only wrong for defending 
slavery, but morally wrong as a people. It is, in 
my belief, a pillar of the PC attempt to destroy 
the past that all Americans take pride in. An 
attack on “dead white men” comparable with 
the attacks on our Founding Fathers for being 
slaveholders. 


I would also like to comment on the 
method Ms. Manning used. In her sidebar she 
wrote that she used letters, newspapers, etc., 
to come up with 1,200 soldiers as her sample. 
With roughly four (continued on page 88) 
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Special Offer — War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records of Union and Confederate Armies 


No one knowledgeable about the Civil War need be told of the value or the scarcity of sets of the volumes titled, 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies and more 
commonly called the Official Records. A few sets are available. 


This set, all 138,579 pages, has been reprinted on an excellent grade of acid-free paper which will not wear, 
deteriorate, or discolor, as has the paper originally used. 
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We have in stock a few of the sets still in publishers shrink wrap. 128 volumes containing 138,579 
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As a BONUS we will send you a complete set of the Southern Historical Society Papers, 52 volumes all 
bound in cloth, a grand total of 32 feet of Books for both sets. And further we will send you an interactive CD 
ROM of the SHSP for a fully searchable base for using your Society Papers. 180 books total. 


Due to Ohio tax laws we must pay property tax on all of these sets to keep them in stock. All of the sets are 
new and printed by us. They will ship UPS and we guarantee that you will be pleased. 
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The Gettysburg Magazine would like to announce that Issue 32 is in preparation for January 2005. All 32 issues 
contain 128 pages, including 8-12 articles, photos, and maps with no advertising! Issues two, three, four, eight, 
ten, and fourteen are out of print, and rather than reprinting individual issues we have decided to publish the 
Gettysburg Bound Volumes. Issue 33 is due July 2005. 


The Gettysburg Magazine Bound Volume I 
Includes issues one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, and eight 
This beautifully crafted book contains the full content of issues one through eight of The Gettysburg Magazine, 


including the out of print issues two, three, four, and five. Over 1,000 pages of content without the original covers 
presented with acid-free paper, Smyth sewn binding and gray cloth covers. | ne ee $95.00 


The Gettysburg Magazine Bound Volume II 
Includes issues nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
This beautifully crafted book contains the full content of issues nine through sixteen of The Gettysburg Magazine, 
including the out of print issues ten, thirteen, and fourteen. With this volume all out of print issues will have 
been reprinted in hardcover. Over 1,000 pages of content without the original covers presented with acid-free 
paper, Smyth sewn binding and gray cloth covers. $7 to Shipp ....-sooss-sssssseseeemnsssseeenuussseeesennnnererssnnnsnneansey $95.00 


See all we have available on our website. All of the 32 issues will now be available. 
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accepted. Shipping for retail orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $6.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. Shipping for the 
Bound Volumes of the Gettysburg Magazine is $7.00 per book. There is additional shipping on foreign orders. Request a free catalogue 
when you order by phone, fax, or online. Order toll-free (800) 648-9710 or FAX (937) 461-4260. Complete catalogue and secure online 
ordering is available at www.morningsidebooks.com 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 


Morningside Bookshop 


260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 (800) 648-9710 
We are located near Downtown Dayton in the South Park Historical District. 
Contact us via E-mail at msbooks@erinet.com or visit us on the web at www.morningsidebooks.com 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> For nearly six months during the au- 
tumn and winter of 1861-1862, Cap- 
tain Philip H. Sheridan—later one 
the of the Union’s best command- 
ers—was assigned to the headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Southwest, 
where he proved extremely capable 
as an auditor. 

> Thomas Nast, the cartoonist who in- 
vented the Republican Elephant and 
the Democratic Mule, served in the 
7th New York Militia during the Civil 


Thomas Nast’s drawing of “The Sacred 
Elephant” (above), March 8, 1884, and 
detail from “The Ass and the Charger? 
January 25, 1879. Both Harper's Weekly. 


> Robert E. Lee’s older brother 
Henry was such a wastrel, 
rake, and all-around cad that 
he was nicknamed “Black Horse 
Harry Lee,” in a joking reference to 
their father, “Light Horse Harry,” 
whom he very much resembled. 
> By the fall of 1861 at least seventeen 
members of Congress had joined the 
Union army, four of whom were serv- 
TE 
We make every effort to check the accu- 
racy of anecdotes published in “Knap- 
sack,” but many were written down years 
after the event and in some cases are un- 
doubtedly folk tales rather than genuine 
reminiscences. 


> 


> 


> 


> 


ing as brigadier generals and ten as 
regimental commanders. 

On the eve of the Civil War, Private 
John (Janos) Xantus, a Hungarian 
immigrant, was certainly the most 
distinguished enlisted man in the U.S. 
Army—perhaps any army—as a re- 
sult of having accompanied various 
scientific expeditions in the West dur- 
ing the 1850s, in the course of which 
he proved so able an observer and 
collector of specimens that he was 
elected to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. Later, after 
returning to his native land, he be- 
came director of the Budapest Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

Reputedly, while on campaign Tho- 
mas J. “Stonewall” Jackson always car- 
ried a copy of Napoleon’s Maxims in 
his saddle bags. 

From 1835 until the outbreak of the 
Civil War the government of the state 
of Maryland annually contributed 
$10,000 toward the support of the 
county of Maryland, in Liberia. 
Se > As if coping with 
secession and the 
Civil War were not 
enough problems, 
when Lincoln took 
office as president he 
also had to find time 
to fill ninety percent 
of the positions in the 
federal government, 
which, under the 
“spoils system” pre- 
vailing at the time, 
were subject to politi- 
cal appointment. 

Robert Anderson, who defended 
Fort Sumter in 1861, received his 
promotion to major through the per- 
sonal intervention of his friend 
Jefferson Davis, when the latter was 
serving as secretary of war from 
1853-1857. 

In 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, 
seventy-six percent of the officers in 
the regular army—821 men—were 
West Point graduates, of whom only 
184—22.4 percent—subsequently 
resigned to join the Confederacy. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
Incident During the Utah 
Expedition 

During the 1850s California-bound 
migrants passing through Utah some- 
times found themselves being harassed 
by Mormon extremists. This exacerbated 
simmering tensions between American 
society at large and the Mormon com- 
munity, and in 1857 President James 
Buchanan ordered Brigham Young to 
step down as governor of the Utah Ter- 
ritory. When Young refused, Buchanan 
authorized a military expedition to 
“quell the rebellion.” 

Early that summer 2,500 troops— 
one of the largest “peacetime” concen- 
trations of military manpower in the 
nation’s history to that time—departed 
Fort Leavenworth for Utah. The officer 
assigned to command the expedition was 
Brigadier General William $. Harney 
(1800-1889), a tough old veteran with a 
fiery temper who had joined the army 
in 1818 and seen much service, fighting 
pirates, Indians, and Mexicans. 

One day Harney, who had a blister- 
ing vocabulary to match his temper, gave 
a particularly obstreperous teamster a 
sound tongue lashing. The man pro- 
tested, “Were you not an officer you 
would get a thrashing you would never 
forget.” 

Enraged, Harney, by then in his late 
fifties, jumped from his horse, stripped 
off his coat, and promptly started duking 
it out with the man. In the end, the team- 
ster had the better of the general. Never- 
theless, because Harney took his lumps 
“like a man,” his prestige among the nor- 
mally disorderly waggoners seems to 
have increased, and they gave no further 
trouble. 

Despite—or perhaps because of— 
his pugnacity, Harney, a fair cavalryman, 
proved an inept commander, and the 
expedition got off to a bad start. Mor- 
mon irregulars harassed the advancing 
column in a variety of ways, attacking 
supply trains, stampeding horses and 
cattle, and setting grass fires. The poorly 
led and ill-supplied troops proved un- 
able to effect an advance on Salt Lake 
City, and eventually had to fall back on 


“There is a soul to an army, as well as to the individual man, and no 
general can accomplish the full work of his army unless he commands the soul 
of his men, as well as their bodies and legs.” —william Tecumseh Sherman 


Fort Bridger. In November Harney was 
relieved by Brevet Brigadier General 
Albert Sidney Johnston, who proved far 
abler at resolving the crisis without re- 
sort to force. 

Harney, meanwhile, went on to 
make a muddle of the deepening crisis 
in “Bleeding Kansas,” before being sent 
off to command in the West, where he 
very nearly precipitated a war with Brit- 
ain over the Juan de Fuca controversy in 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Some Fun with “Hardee’s 
Tactics” 


William James Hardee (1815-1873), 
a native Georgian, graduated from West 
Point in 1838, twenty-sixth out of a class 
of forty-five, among whom were Pierre 
G.T. Beauregard (second) and Irvin 
McDowell (twenty-third). Commis- 
sioned in the cavalry, Hardee served gal- 
lantly in the war with Mexico, receiving 
two brevets. By 1853 Hardee was a ma- 
jor, with the brevet for lieutenant colo- 
nel. In that year Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis suggested that Hardee 
work on a revised drill manual to take 
advantage of the capabilities of the new 
rifled muskets. In 1855 Hardee’s Rifle and 
Light Infantry Tactics, usually referred to 
simply as Hardee’s Tactics, became the 
standard instructional manual for the 
U.S. Army. 

In the spring of 1861 military men 
North and South resorted to Hardee’s Tac- 
tics to train the tens of thousands of young 
men flocking to the colors. Very quickly, 
newly minted officers who had but lately 


1859, and then proved so inept com- 
manding U.S. forces in Missouri during 
the secession crisis that he was believed 
to be in treasonous sympathy with the 
rebels. For that, he sat out the Civil War, 
though he received a brevet promotion 
to major general in the regular army “for 
long and faithful service.” 

FOOTNOTE: Harney’s comrades. Since 
the 2,500 men who took part in the Utah 
Expedition represented 
a considerable chunk of 
the regular army— 
nearly sixteen percent— 
it is not surprising that 
a large number of men 
who later gained some 
fame in the Civil War 
served alongside Har- 
ney. Apparently about 
fifty future Union and 
thirty future Confeder- 


been lawyers or farmers or shopkeep- 
ers found themselves deeply immersed 
in Hardee’s magnum opus. Now, even 
for a drill manual, Hardee’s Tactics was 
rather dense and turgid. After all, what 
was one to make of such arcana as: 
When marching in double quick 
time, if a subdivision (in a col- 
umn) has to change direction by 
turning, or has to form into line, 
the men will quicken the pace to 
one hundred and eighty steps in a 
minute. The same swiftness of 
step will be observed under all cir- 
cumstances where great rapidity 
of movement is required. But, as 
ranks of men cannot march any 
length of time at so swift a rate, 
without breaking or confusion, 
this acceleration will not be con- 
sidered a prescribed exercise, and 
accordingly companies or battal- 
ions will only be habitually exer- 
cised in the double quick time of 
one hundred and sixty-five steps 
in the minute. (Hardee’s Rifle and 
Infantry Tactics, “School of the 
Company,’ Article 118.) 


| 


ate generals took part in the expedi- 
tion. In addition to Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the future rebel generals 
who took part included Barnard E. Bee, 
John Marshall Jones, Richard C. Gatlin, 
and John S. Marmaduke, while future 
Yankee generals included Winfield 
Scott Hancock, Jesse Lee Reno, Philip 
St. George Cooke, Charles F, Smith, and 
John Newton. 


Some Generals’ Tastes in 


Headgear 

Both war departments—Union 
and Confederate—had elaborate uni- 
form regulations, prescribing in often 
excruciating detail what officers and 
enlisted men were to wear. Although 
early in the war some regiments did take 
the field with more or less the regula- 
tion issue, for most of the war the 
troops—and even the officers—on both 
sides were rarely provided with the of- 


Lieutenant General William S. Harney (left) and Brigham Young. 


Although the troops diligently stud- 
ied Hardee’s instructions, and put them 
to good use during the struggle, they 
naturally also found time to make jokes 
about them. Indeed, they became so 
much a part of popular culture than on 
February 19, 1862, an Arkansas newspa- 
per, The Washington Telegraph, published 
a lengthy parody, some lightly edited ex- 
cerpts of which follow: 

Position of the Soldier: Toes together as 
near as the conformation of the knees 
will admit. Both hands resting upon the 
knees—eyes striking one eighth of a mile 
on the right hand side. (If any of the re- 
cruits should be left-handed, they should 
be allowed to look to the left.) Cross eyed 
men to look both ways. 

Facings: When the command is given to 
Right Face, each man should enquire of 
the left hand rank man which is right, as 
sometimes wrong is made to appear 
right. Drill should never continue more 
than fifteen minutes, with two intermis- 
sions of seven minutes each. 

Manual of Arms: Each soldier is sup- 
posed to have a gun. (Officers will ap- 
pear on drill with side arms only, con- 
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ficially prescribed outfits. Poverty was the 
primary cause of this lack of uniformity; 
the resources of the Confederacy were 
stretched thin early in the war and most 
rebel troops never saw a proper uniform, 
while their Union counterparts were 
rarely provided with more than the ba- 
sic elements prescribed by the regula- 
tions, largely because there was no point 
in supplying the men with items nor- 
mally associated with dress parades. 

Of course on both sides generals had 
much less excuse to be improperly uni- 
formed, being better paid than the com- 
mon soldier. But taste was often of greater 
influence on their mode of dress than 
personal wealth or official regulations, as 
can be seen in the millinery sported by a 
sampling of generals from both sides. 


Yanks 

¢ Lieutenant General U.S. Grant, no 
clothes horse, though hardly the sloppi- 
est dresser of the war, normally wore the 
U.S. Army’s regulation “slouch” hat. 

© Major General John Gibbon, who held 
“The Angle” at Gettysburg and later rose 
to command of a corps, wore the distinc- 


sisting of a red flannel shirt and a small 
tooth comb.) There should be but two 
commands given in the manual of arms, 
as all others are useless: 
© Command Ist—Shoulder Arms. The 
recruit should grasp the piece by the 
stock about two inches from the lock, 
with the right hand, throwing the piece 
over the shoulder, striking the rear man 
over the head. 
© Command 2d—Arms at Will. The re- 
cruit can place his piece in any position 
he pleases, and a very agreeable posi- 
tion is to stick the bayonet in the 
ground, resting the chin upon the butt. 
¢ In marching at Arms at Will: Put the 
gun in a wagon. 


Loading and Firing: There are but two 
movements, to wit: Load—Powder is 
generally put in the gun first, next the 
ball, then ram (each man is supposed to 
have a ramrod), cap his piece. At the com- 
mand Fire, he should close both eyes, pull 
the trigger, and the thing is did. 

Guard Mounting: Each sentinel should 
be provided with a rocking chair, and a 
negro boy to carry his gun. On rainy 
nights guard mounting should be dis- 
pensed with. 


tive black felt hat of his “Iron Brigade,” 
an item of dress that he had himself in- 
troduced to the troops. 

© Major General Phil Kearny, whom 
Stonewall Jackson called “the bravest 
man in the Union Army,’ affected a kepi, 
in the French style, perhaps to com- 
memorate his service with the French 
army in North Africa and Italy. 

© Major General Irvin McDowell, who 
commanded the Union forces at Bull 
Run and later led a corps under 
McClellan, wore a distinctive bamboo 
and canvas sun hat. 

© Major General Alfred Pleasonton, one 
of the Union’s poorer cavalrymen, usu- 
ally sported a broad-brimmed straw hat. 


Rebs 

© General Joseph E. Johnston had no par- 
ticular preference, but apparently always 
kept his head covered, even when indoors 
if he could, since he was sensitive about 
his increasing baldness. 

* General Pierre G.T. Beauregard, who 
performed well on several occasions such 
as at Bull Run and Drewry’s Bluff, though 
never seeming to attain true greatness, 


Bayonet Exercise: 

© Parry one—Grasp the piece with 
great rapidity, very slowly over the 
head, strike to right and left. 

© Parry two—Move the piece in a rect- 
angular, perpendicular direction, strik- 
ing your file leader in the small of the 
back. 

© Parry one and thrust four—Grasp the 
piece by the ramrod with the left hand, 


om . 


normally wore a kepi, perhaps to empha- 
size his French creole ancestry. 

¢ Lieutenant General J.E.B. Stuart, the 
Joachim Murat of the Confederacy, had 
a preference for elaborately plumed 
slouch hats. 

© Major General John C. Breckenridge, 
the former vice president of the United 
States, who commanded with consider- 
able success at New Market and on many 
another field before becoming Confed- 
erate secretary of war, normally wore a 
broad-brimmed felt hat. 

® Major General William Smith, known 
as “Extra Billy” because of his prewar ca- 
reer in the express business, was 
wounded five times at the head of vari- 
ous brigades before resigning to become 
governor of Virginia. He seems to have 
had perhaps the most eccentric headgear 
of any officer on either side, an old bea- 
ver “stove pipe” hat, to which, on at least 
one occasion, he added an umbrella, pos- 
sibly to protect it from the rain. 


And while we are on the subject 
of hats, it is worth noting that during 
the Second Bull Run Campaign (Au- 


strike to the right, and throw the piece 
with great rapidity at your adversary. 
© Guard against cavalry—The best 
protection for a foot soldier is to keep 
out of the way. 

© Guard against infantry—Grasp the 
ramrod firmly between the teeth, at 
the same time turning a double som- 
ersault striking your adversary in the 
pit of his stomach with your head. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
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A satire on Confederate recruitment. In the background (left) is a troop of recruits at drill. 
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gust-September 1862) J.E.B. Stuart’s 
best plumed hat was captured by 
Union troops. As Union major general 
John Pope’s dress coat also fell into 
Confederate hands, Stuart proposed, 
and Pope accepted, a formal exchange 
of prisoners. 


PROFILE 


The Winans “Steam Gun” 

On both sides the Civil War was no- 
table for numerous technological inno- 
vations. Some of these almost immedi- 
ately made their mark on history—such 
as ironclad warships, including the 
famed USS Monitor and CSS Virginia— 
and were quickly adopted at home and 
abroad. Others, less successful, were a 
generation ahead of their time, such as 
the rapid-fire gun, ancestor of today’s 
machine gun. 

The first few weeks of the Civil War 
saw one of the first attempts to create 
such a weapon—the “centrifugal steam 
gun,” invented by one Ross Winans of 
Maryland. 

There was a good deal of sympathy 
for the South in Maryland early in the 
war. Indeed, on April 19, 1861, a riot took 
place in Baltimore when the 6th Massa- 
chusetts, passing through town on its 
way to reinforce Washington, was at- 
tacked by a secessionist mob. In re- 
sponse, a few days later Union major 
general Benjamin Butler occupied the 
city and trained cannon on it. 

It was at this delicate time that Mr. 
Winans presented his steam gun to the 
public, putting it on exhibition in Balti- 
more. The exact date of this display is 
uncertain, but it must have been not long 
after Butler took control of the city, for 
on April 23, 1861, the steam gun was 
mentioned in The National Republican, 
a Unionist paper in Washington. 

On May 1 Charles S. Dickinson, 
Winans business partner, published a 
broadside to promote the new weapon. 
Dickinson did not actually describe the 
gun’s mechanism, except to call it a 
“practical demonstration of centrifugal 
force (that power which governs and 
controls the universe...).” 

Dickinson’s reticence in describing 
the weapon leads to some uncertainty as 
to the steam gun’s mechanism. Judging 
from an illustration in the May 25, 1861, 
Harper’s Weekly, the gun was mounted 
on a four-wheel carriage about fifteen 


feet long. The steam engine, complete 
with vertical stove pipe, was in the back, 
while the operator worked some sort of 
controls in the middle. The front of the 
weapon was covered by a horizontal iron 
cone designed to protect the operator. 
The cone would only shield him in front, 
however, and not at the sides and back, 
as a modern tank would do. There was a 
horizontal slit in the front of the iron 
cone, though it is not clear if this was the 
mouth of the gun, a viewing port, or 
both. In some undescribed fashion, the 
steam was used to propel the ammuni- 
tion, “with a force and range equal to the 
most approved gunpowder projectiles.” 
Ammunition feed may have been by 
means of a revolving drum or perhaps a 
hopper. The steam gun was designed to 
fire one-ounce metal balls at rates vary- 
ing from one hundred to five hundred 
per minute. Dickinson did say that larger 
caliber versions—up to 24-pounders— 
were possible. The massive firepower that 
the steam gun could generate would, in 
Dickinson’s words, “mow down oppos- 
ing troops as the scythe mows standing 
grain.” 

Naturally, both Union and Confed- 
eracy were very interested in Winans’ 
gun. As early as April 23 The National Re- 
publican mentioned that the steam gun 
had been purchased by the city of Balti- 
more for its defense, which raises the 
question of defense from whom, given 
the city’s secessionist sentiments. The 
paper went on to note, “It is the inten- 
tion of the authorities to plant the gun 
at the head of the street up which the in- 
vading troops attempt to march, and by 
signals to clear the streets of citizens, and 
sweep the ranks.” The article concluded 
by saying that the commander of Fort 
McHenry had rejected the offer of the 
steam gun, though there had been false 
rumors of an impending attack upon his 
command. 

On May 10 someone in Balti- 
more—none of the newspapers that 
covered the story mentioned who— 
hitched a six-mule team to the gun and 
sent it to Ellicott’s Mills, north of the city, 
supposedly for testing. As the more-or- 
less pro-secession Baltimore Sun phrased 
it, the gun was being used “for trial at 
long range.” The late edition of 
Washington’s Evening Star poured scorn 
over this: “The Sun’s ‘practice theory’ is 
all moonshine. (continued on page 94) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This was Ulysses S. Grant’s original 
name. 


2. This man is the only deserter in the U.S. 
Army ever to be awarded the rank of 
brevet brigadier general. 

3. This land-sea battle pitted two broth- 
ers (pictured below)—one Union, one 
Confederate—against each other. 


4. He was the only U.S. senator killed in 
action during the Civil War. 

5. You would find the Bloody Pond on this 
battlefield. 

6. After this North Carolina engagement, 
both sides retreated. 


TEASER: This former Union major gen- 
eral has Confederate symbols on his grave 
because he moved south after the war, be- 
came a farmer, and won the respect of his 
former enemies. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
on page 74. If you know the answer to 
the teaser question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a 
free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 7, #6 was 
“This was the only one of the original 
thirteen colonies to prohibit slavery.” We 
received many different answers, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Delaware. A handful of read- 
ers correctly identified Georgia—which 
was the last of the original thirteen colo- 
nies to be founded, in 1732. The prohibi- 
tion against slavery incorporated in the 
colony’s charter was rescinded in 1751. 
The correct answer drawn from the NeS 
hat was that from Edward O’Connor of 
Saco, Maine, who receives as his book 
prize a copy of Lost Victories: The Mili- 
tary Genius of Stonewall Jackson, by Bevin 
Alexander. Other correct answers were 
received from Greg Jones of Anniston, 
Alabama, Mike Banko of Milltown, New 
Jersey, Daniel Allen of Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, John Rivers of Brunswick, Geor- 
gia, Robert Schultz of St. Louis, and Ri- 
chard J. Schaefer of Chicago. 
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BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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Fort Sumter under fire. 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Civil War 


RTH & SOUTH 


ED: We invited four well-known histori- 
ans to discuss what they considered to be 
the ten worst blunders of the American 
Civil War. The question was deliberately 
left wide open so that responses could in- 
clude military, political, diplomatic, ad- 
ministrative, financial, or other factors. 
Taking part are: Steven H. Newton, pro- 
fessor of history at Delaware State Uni- 
versity and author of Lost for the Cause: 
The Confederate Army in 1864; John Y. 
Simon, executive director of the Ulysses 
S. Grant Association and editor of the 
Grant papers; Craig L. Symonds, profes- 
sor of history at the United States Naval 
Academy and author of Joseph E. 
Johnston: A Civil War Biography; and 
Steven E. Woodworth, associate profes- 
sor of history at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity and author of Jefferson Davis and His 
Generals. As with our earlier discussion 
articles on the “top ten” and “worst ten” 
generals, I have indulged myself by join- 
ing the fray. 


2 


CRAIG SYMONDS: In hindsight, it is al- 
ways easy to pick out the blunders of oth- 
ers. I think historians must be humble 
enough to appreciate that it was less easy 
at the time to recognize behavior that 
subsequent armchair strategists might 
cite as foolish, That said, the “blunders” I 
cite below fall into three categories. First 
there are policy blunders: errors of state- 
craft at the highest level that had a nega- 
tive impact on the war effort of one side 
or the other. Second, there are strategic 
blunders: errors of decision making 
about the disposition of troops and the 
selection of commanders. And finally 
there are tactical blunders. Because the 
ill-wisdom of tactical blunders is imme- 
diately manifest on the battlefield, these 
are the ones most often highlighted. 
Two of the war’s earliest—and per- 
haps greatest—blunders fall in the first 
category and both belong to Jefferson 
Davis. (1) Indeed Davis’ first blunder may 
have been his greatest, when he sent 
P.G.T. Beauregard a telegram ordering 
him to demand the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, and if refused, to “reduce the 
fort.” Davis was under great pressure to 
demonstrate the Confederacy’s sover- 
eignty over its own territory and felt that 
a show of authority was necessary to 
bond the new nation together. But in 
sending that order, he handed Abraham 
Lincoln a gift of monumental propor- 


tions. If Davis had simply let the relief 
expedition land supplies—and even re- 
inforcements—at Fort Sumter, it would 
have preserved the Confederacy’s role as 
the aggrieved party and forced Lincoln 
to take more overt measures to reclaim 
the southern states. Lincoln would have 
been hard pressed to initiate hostilities 
under such circumstances. Instead, the 
bombardment of Sumter galvanized the 
Union population, much like the sink- 
ing of the USS Maine, the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, or the events of 9/11. 

(2) The second blunder was also an 
error in policy: this was the Confederate 
decision to embargo its own cotton in the 
belief that by starving the world of the 
South’s white gold the navies of Europe 
would steam to the Confederacy’s door- 
step to smash Lincoln’s declared block- 
ade and demand access to southern mar- 
kets. Instead, of course, the nations of 
Europe found cotton elsewhere, espe- 
cially India and Egypt. The Union’s de- 
clared blockade, utterly porous during 
the first several months of the war, could 
not have stopped large-scale exports of 
cotton that could have established over- 
seas credits for the Confederacy. By the 
time the Davis administration recognized 
that this policy was not working, the 
Union blockade had become more effec- 
tive and the opportunity was lost. 

The second category concerns stra- 
tegic errors. Once again, the South made 
more of them than the North, and most 
of them were in the critical western the- 
ater. (3) Chronologically, the first of them 
was Albert Sidney Johnston’s manage- 
ment of the “long Kentucky line” in the 
winter of 1861-62. By spreading his forces 
out along a 500-mile front, he pleased his 
political superiors who wanted to defend 
the Confederacy everywhere and occupy 
as much of Kentucky as possible, but he 
rendered them incapable of mutual sup- 
port. In particular, his decision to rein- 
force Fort Donelson with enough troops 
to make it a valuable target but not 
enough to assure its defense was a true 
strategic blunder by a man who should 
have known better. It did not help that 
Donelson was under the command of 
perhaps the two worst Confederate gen- 
erals of the war. 

(4) The other strategic blunder, also 
in Tennessee, was the separation of James 
Longstreet’s command from Bragg’s 
army, putatively in order to lay siege to 
Knoxville, but in reality to keep the two 
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The assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
“was the greatest error of all.” In this political 
print Satan is tempting John Wilkes Booth to 
murder the president. 


southern generals from killing each other. 
That decision made Bragg’s army vulner- 
able to Grant’s counterattack and Long- 
street failed to take Knoxville anyway. 
(5) Davis also blundered in his man- 
agement of the Army of Tennessee. He 
kept Braxton Bragg in command long 
past the moment when he had any chance 
to be effective, and in 1864 he should have 
removed Johnston before the campaign 
got underway, or else stuck with him to 
the end. Davis’ dilemma, of course, was 
similar to Lincoln’s when the U.S. presi- 
dent was urged to dismiss McClellan. 
“Who would you have in his place?” Lin- 
coln asked. “Anyone,” came the reply. 
“Well,” Lincoln responded, “you may 
have anyone, but I must have someone.” 
(6) On the Union side, the greatest 
strategic error may well have been the de- 
cision to allow Nathaniel P. Banks to carry 
out the Red River expedition, which led 
nowhere and nearly ended in disaster. 
Tactical blunders are the most self- 
evident, and there are a long list of them: 
Pickett’s Charge, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Cold Harbor. In hindsight it seems obvi- 
ous that these frontal assaults had little 
chance of success. But to balance that, 
who would have predicted that the Union 
attack on Missionary Ridge would have 
been such a triumph? Nevertheless, two 
such attacks stand out as so foolish, and 


| even vainglorious, that they belong on 
| this list. They are (7) Burnside’s repeated 
| assaults at Fredericksburg and (8) Hood’s 
| bad-tempered assault at Franklin, Ten- 
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nessee. On the other hand, surely one of 
the great tactical blunders of the war was 
(9) George McClellan’s decision not to 
commit Fitz-John Porter’s corps to the 
fighting at Antietam or to attack at all on 
September 18. 

(10) Finally, if John Wilkes Booth 
thought that he was doing the South any 
kind of favor by shooting Abraham Lin- 
coln, his was the greatest error of all. 


3 oF 


JOHN SIMON: (1) When Jefferson Davis 
learned that President Abraham Lincoln 
was sending supplies to Fort Sumter and 
possible reinforcements only if the small 
garrison was fired upon, Davis decided 
to demand surrender. Davis ignored a 
sensible warning by Secretary of State 
Robert Toombs that firing the first shot 
would prove fatal. In consequence, only 
four of the eight remaining slaveholding 
states effectively joined the Confederacy, 
and the assault on the flag united North- 
ern Democrats with Republicans in de- 
termination to suppress the rebellion. No 
Civil War blunder could top that, al- 
though some marplots tried. 


“Lee struck Pope at Second Bull 
Run and inflicted a massive 
defeat.” Edwin Forbes’ drawing 
depicts men searching the 
battlefield for the remains of 
their comrades. 

President Jefferson Davis (far 
left) and General John Pope. 


(2) In September 1861 
Confederate generals Leo- 
nidas Polk and Gideon J. 
Pillow, concerned that 
Union forces might violate the self-pro- 
claimed neutrality of Kentucky, decided 
to strike first by occupying Hickman and 
Columbus on the Mississippi River, ig- 
noring the importance of seizing 
Paducah on the Tennessee. Even Davis 
recognized this double blunder, but 
could not undo a fait accompli. Kentucky 
Union loyalty after this invasion haunted 
the South throughout the war. 

(3) Confederate general Albert 
Sidney Johnston, in command of the 
western theater of war, proved indecisive 
when confronted by General Ulysses S. 
Grant’s advance to Fort Donelson. He 
yacillated between plans to strengthen the 
garrison or to withdraw to Nashville. Af- 
ter Pillow won a surprising breakthrough 
on the Union right on February 15, he 
withdrew to the fort and allowed the Fed- 
erals to regroup. Indecisiveness cost the 
South 15,000 prisoners, the fall of Nash- 
ville, and much of West Tennessee, while 
Johnston fell back to Corinth, Mississippi. 

(4) When Johnston had a second 
chance afforded at Shiloh while Grant was 
nine miles away at Savannah, the Con- 
federates won initial success as Grant 


hurried to Pittsburg Landing. Along the 
way, Grant ordered General Lew Wallace, 
commanding a division at Crump’s 
Landing, to join the beleaguered federal 
forces. Wallace promptly marched in the 
wrong direction and fumbled away an 
entire day of Union disaster. Grant’s army 
barely survived a day of punishing de- 
feat, and Wallace devoted literary skill, 
later polished in his novel Ben-Hur, to 
elaborate if unconvincing explanations 
for his classic blunder. 

(5) In July 1862 Lincoln called Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck to Washington as 
general-in-chief. He expected Halleck to 
coordinate the sizable and undefeated 
army of General George B. McClellan ly- 
ing close to Richmond with the army 
under John Pope in front of Washington 
in a campaign against General Robert E. 
Lee. Powerless to force McClellan to 
move, Halleck instead began to evacuate 
his army to reinforce Pope. With that 
army in transit, Lee struck Pope at Sec- 
ond Bull Run and inflicted a massive de- 
feat. 

(6) In December 1862 General Am- 
brose Burnside attacked Lee at Fred- 
ericksburg after a long delay that permit- 
ted Confederates to entrench on high 
ground. Burnside, already guilty of a 
major blunder at a bridge at Antietam, 
began a second and far more costly blun- 
der that brought heavy Union losses and 
a crisis in Northern morale. 

(7) During the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga General William S. Rosecrans or- 
dered General Thomas J. Wood to move 
his troops to another part of the field, 
creating a gap quickly exploited by Con- 
federate general James Longstreet. 
Thrown into panic by the magnitude of 
his blunder, Rosecrans hurried back to 
the relative security of Chattanooga, leav- 
ing behind General George H. Thomas 
to attempt to save the army. Thereafter, 
said Lincoln, Rosecrans behaved like a 
duck hit on the head. 

(8) Grant had twice assaulted Vicks- 
burg, with the second confirming the re- 
sults of the first and proving far more 
costly in casualties. Little over a year later, 
he found Lee entrenched at Cold Harbor 
and again an assault failed. Under Gen- 
eral George G. Meade, he launched a sec- 
ond attack on Cold Harbor with disas- 
trous losses and nothing gained, an 
action Grant regretted for the rest of his 
life, constituting the greatest blunder of 
his military career. 
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(9) Following Cold Harbor, Grant 
began an ambitious and successful cross- 
ing of the James River that left Lee in 
uncertainty and exposed the vital rail 
center of Petersburg, essential to the de- 
fense of the Confederate capital of Rich- 
mond, On June 15 General William F. 
Smith and General Winfield Scott 
Hancock with two army corps attacked 
the 2,500 defenders of Petersburg with 
such timidity that the lines held and sub- 
sequent feeble efforts over several days 
allowed Lee to rush his army to the res- 
cue. Smith’s blunder prolonged the war 
and encouraged him to blame everyone 


EKLY, AUGUST 20, 1864 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


| charged into the crater instead of around 


else concerned until he won himself a seat 
on the shelf. 

(10) Some six weeks later, Union 
miners exploded some 8,000 pounds of 
gunpowder in a tunnel dug beneath 
Confederate fortifications at Petersburg. 
The explosion caused some three hun- 
dred casualties, created an enormous 
crater, and induced panic among surviv- 
ing Confederates. Union troops then 


it, while their immediate commander, 
General James Ledlie, stayed behind in a 
drunken stupor, exhibiting incompe- 
tence matched by Burnside while sober. 
Other troops reinforced 
those in the crater, all vul- 
nerable to Confederate fire 
from the rim. In the end, 
federal casualties more than 
doubled those of their foes, 
and Grant called the battle 
a “stupendous failure.” 


“While the fiasco at the Crater was 
certainly a blunder, I don't think it 
changed the course of the war.” 


Left: Alfred R. Waud’s drawing of 


soldiers carrying powder into the 
Petersburg tunnel. 


Below: The Crater as seen from 
the Union side. 
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Can any list of great blunders of the 
Civil War overlook mention of General 
Benjamin F. Butler's Bermuda Hundred 
Campaign or his Fort Fisher expedition? 
What about General John C. Pemberton 
at Vicksburg, General John B. Hood at 
Franklin and Nashville, General Braxton 
Bragg at Chattanooga, or General 
Nathaniel P. Banks on the Red River? 
Decisions must be made, however, and 
many of the guilty escape. 


+ + 
STEVEN WOODWORTH: In selecting my 


list of blunders, I’ve given priority to acts 
that had a significant negative effect on 
the perpetrator’s own cause. A list of 
blunders is highly subjective, and one 
could easily place the items in a different 
order with about as much justification or 
provide an entirely different list. Also, it 
is important to remember that blunders 
usually become apparent only in hind- 
sight, and we should not succumb to the 
all-too-easy mistake of thinking the men 
who committed them were fools, even if, 
in most of the cases below, they really 
ought to have known better. That said, 
here are my nominees: 

(1) Leonidas Polk’s occupation of 
Columbus, Kentucky, in September 1861. 
Lincoln once said that losing Kentucky 
would be about the same as losing the 
whole war. By violating Kentucky neu- 
trality in order to seize an attractive po- 
sition on high bluffs overlooking the 
Mississippi, Polk lost Kentucky for the 
Confederacy. While Kentucky continued 
neutral it was an impenetrable shield for 
the Southern heartland, and when the in- 
evitable happened and that neutrality 
ended, many Kentuckians would choose 
to fight against whichever side first made 


| itself the aggressor in their state. Thanks 


to Polk, that side was the Confederacy. 
To crown the blunder, Polk neglected to 
take Paducah and Smithland at the same 
time, without which Columbus was of 


little strategic value. 


(2) Jefferson Davis’ appointment of 
Leonidas Polk as a major general direct 
from civilian life. Polk not only made the 
disastrous blunder mentioned above but 
also repeatedly refused to obey the orders 
of his superior officers, mishandled his 
troops in battle, and constantly under- 
mined his commanding general, stirring 
up strife within the officer corps. Davis 
should have known at least that Polk was 
not qualified to be a major general. 


(3) Nathaniel P. Banks’ entire con- 
duct of the Red River Campaign. One can 
hardly improve on Sherman’s assessment 
of this wretched expedition as “one d— 
blunder from beginning to end.” The 
troops it diverted might have shortened 
the war significantly if employed as Grant 
had intended. 

(4) John B. Floyd’s decision, at the 
urging of Gideon J. Pillow, to march his 
troops back into Fort Donelson after they 
had successfully opened an escape route 
on February 15, 1862. One of the war’s 
more inexplicable blunders, this one cost 
Albert Sidney Johnston 15,000 troops 
that could have made a big difference at 
the Battle of Shiloh, seven weeks later. 

(5) John B. Hood’s decision to as- 
sault the Union lines around Franklin, 
Tennessee. This blunder probably af- 
fected the outcome of the war less than 
the others on this list. It merits mention 
because it was so obvious to everyone 
involved at the time—except Hood. 

(6) George B. McClellan’s failure to 
attack Lee at Antietam on September 16 
or 18, 1862, or to launch a coordinated, 
all-out attack on the 17th. With Lee’s 
army backed up against the Potomac and 
outnumbered more than two-to-one, 
McClellan had the opportunity to win 
the war in Virginia in an afternoon. 

(7) Benjamin F. Butler’s failure to 
take Richmond or Petersburg during the 
Bermuda Hundred Campaign in May 
1864. Almost any military action of 
Butler’s might qualify for this list. This 
blunder may well have been his worst. 

(8) Ambrose Burnside’s decision to 
assault Marye’s Heights. Burnside’s re- 
peated, day-long attacks on the strongest 
part of the Confederate line, while ignor- 
ing its weaknesses, cost the Union heavy 
casualties and a discouraging defeat at a 
time when Northern morale was begin- 
ning to sag dangerously low. 

(9) Confederate failure to exploit the 
porous Union blockade during the early 
months of the war to ship as much cot- 
ton as possible to Europe. It would have 
required keen foresight, but much cot- 
ton could probably have been sent 
through the blockade in 1861. Its pres- 
ence in European warehouses later in the 
war could have provided collateral for 
much-needed loans. 

(10) P. G. T. Beauregard’s decision 
to halt the Confederate attack at Shiloh 
while time still remained for more action 
on the evening of April 6, 1862. When 


Beauregard halted the action, time re- 
mained for at least one more assault. 
Odds are that it would have failed, but 
the stakes should it have succeeded were 
so high that it ought to have been tried. 


Hi Fk 


KEITH POULTER: My rationale for inclu- 
sion of an action or decision is that it 
helped shape the war. Thus—with one 
exception—my list does not include spe- 
cific battles; indeed most of my choices 
are not even military. 


Third I would rank the Confederate 
government's failure to inventory or mar- 
shal its resources for war. For example, it 
allocated twenty-five percent of its pre- 
cious iron for the construction of 
ironclads—which achieved nothing. 

Fourth, Confederate financial poli- 
cies. Whereas the Lincoln administration 
worked creatively with the financial com- 
munity to finance the war, the Richmond 
government not only failed to do so, but 
attempted step by step to create what a 
later age would call a “command econ- 
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The Confederate government “allocated twenty-five percent of its 
precious iron for the construction of ironclads,’ which achieved nothing. In this drawing 
the C.S.S. Albemarle is under construction in a North Carolina cornfield, 


The most fundamental blunder was 
the Confederate decision to fire on Fort 
Sumter. Jefferson Davis authorized this 
action in order to assert the primacy of 
the Richmond administration over hot- 
heads in South Carolina, whom he feared 
would initiate action independently. Ac- 
tually, for a government to assume re- 
sponsibility for an action that it cannot 
prevent demonstrates weakness rather 
than strength. In any case a war was 
thereby inaugurated in which everything, 
including the very nature of Southern 
society, was staked on a single untested 
and immeasurable assumption—that 
Northern will would be inadequate to 
sustain the cost of victory. 

My second choice preceded the first 
chronologically; it is the selection of 
Jefferson Davis as president of the Con- 
federacy. Narrow-minded, irascible, and 
inflexible, he had neither the political 
skills nor the administrative ability to 
oversee the birth of the Confederate na- 
tion. His typical response to a problem 
was to spend time assigning blame, rather 
than to fix it. One may ask who would 
have fared better, and it is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Possibly Howell Cobb, if 
he could but have stopped drinking. 


omy,’ in which edicts of the central gov- 
ernment increasingly replaced the work- 
ing of the market. This not only failed, it 
also alienated those on the receiving end. 

Fifth, the Confederate decision to 
halt exports of cotton to European na- 
tions, notably Britain, in order to pres- 
sure them to recognize and otherwise aid 
the rebel administration. This was not 
only ineffectual, it also threw away a 
trump card in the Confederate arsenal— 
the ability to create credit with potential 
suppliers of munitions and other vital 
supplies. 

Sixth, the Confederate failure to use 
black troops. Of course, in order to do so 
(and not have them desert en masse to 
the enemy) the secessionists would have 
needed an entirely different outlook on 
race—in which case there would have 
been no war. I am reminded of a book I 
read many years ago that argued in effect 
that if the White Russians had only been 
Reds they would have won the civil war 
of 1918-1921. Hmmm.... 

Seventh: at last a Union blunder!— 
the appointment of George Brinton 
McClellan to the position of general-in- 
chief and the command of a field army. 
McClellan’s crippling psychological 
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make-up, which caused him constantly 
to exaggerate the strength of his enemy, 
rendered him unable to sustain an ag- 
gressive posture for any length of time. 
In a contest in which the Union had nec- 
essarily to take the offensive, this was a 
recipe for disaster. 

Next, my only battle nominee for top 
ten status—Antietam. For it was here that 
McClellan fluffed the opportunity (let’s 
say the probability) of destroying the 
Army of Northern Virginia and shorten- 
ing the war. 

My last two choices are of two more 
appointments—Ambrose Burnside to 
command of the Army of the Potomac, 
and Braxton Bragg to command in the 
West. 


OF 
STEVEN NEWTON: To make my list a 


blunder had to represent an error of such 
magnitude and such egregiously poor 
judgment as to have an impact on the 
war's outcome. 

(1) Violating Kentucky neutrality. 
There were four possible outcomes of 
Kentucky’s “neutrality” stance during the 
first year of the war, three of which 
worked in the Confederacy’s favor. Ken- 
tucky could have eventually decided to 
secede (least likely), could have strongly 
resisted a Federal incursion without se- 
ceding, or could have at least continued 
to provide some level of cover for the 
Confederate front in Tennessee into early 
1862. Only the inept (and unauthorized) 
actions of Leonidas Polk managed to for- 
feit all three options simultaneously. 

(2) “King Cotton” diplomacy. Hubris 
being what it was, I can understand if not 
agree with the conviction of Southern- 
ers that threatening to cut off cotton sup- 
plies to Europe in 1861 (when the block- 
ade was virtually non-existent) would 
lead to quick foreign recognition of the 
Confederacy. On the other hand, ship- 
ping off all the cotton that the available 
bottoms would transport would have re- 
sulted in a huge credit in Europe for buy- 
ing weapons and supplies. 

(3) Red River Campaign. Confeder- 
ate resistance in Georgia and the Gulf 
would arguably have collapsed during the 
late spring or early summer of 1864 had 
there been another 25-30,000 men ad- 
vancing either on Mobile or through cen- 
tral Mississippi. Even had Nathaniel 
Banks somehow risen above the natural 
limitations that got him placed on North 


JOHN BULL MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Above: An anti-British satire, 
reflecting Northern fears of 
English assistance to the 
Confederacy. 

Right: General Braxton Bragg 
(left) and General Nathaniel 
Banks. 


& South’s “ten worst 
generals” list and cap- 
tured Alexandria, it is 
difficult to see how that 
would have ended the 
war east of the river even a week earlier. 

(4) Confederate failure to take con- 
trol of railroads and blockade running. 
The Confederacy had the transportation 
infrastructure in its railroads (just barely) 
and sufficient logistical support from 
overseas slipping through the blockade 
(again, just barely) to support the war 
effort. There was, however, little or no 
margin for error, let alone the blatant in- 
terference of local politics in managing 
either of these enterprises. 

(5) Withdrawing the Army of the 
Potomac from Harrison’s Landing. Re- 
moving George McClellan from Harri- 
son’s Landing might have been the cor- 
rect call; removing any close overland 
threat to Richmond and/or Petersburg 
was a strategic blunder of monumental 
proportions. 

(6) The Partisan Ranger Act. This 
legislation not only encouraged thou- 
sands of men to avoid service in the real 
Confederate army, but also contributed 
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heavily to the war’s degeneration into 
looting, murder, and savagery in the “no 
man’s land” areas between Union and 
Confederate control. 

(7) Union failure to close or capture 
Wilmington in 1864. (I have no doubt 
this one will be controversial, but. . . .) 
From a logistical and strategic stand- 


| point, to seize and/or close Wilmington 


had more to do with defeating Lee’s army 
than all of Sheridan’s operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley combined. Lee’s army 
continued to cling to Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg for many months after “the 
Burning,” but the end came quickly once 
Fort Fisher fell. 

(8) Invading Maryland in 1862. 
What would have happened after Second 
Manassas without a Confederate invasion 
of Maryland? Quite probably several 
months of Union inaction and a chance 


_ for the Army of Northern Virginia to re- 


build and restock without suffering tens 
of thousands of casualties. (Balanced 
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“The attrition among talented senior Confederate commanders suggests that the risks they took 
were unjustified.” In this illustration, aides rush to assist the fallen Jackson. 


against this was the chance to win a de- 
cisive battle on “Union” soil, but even Lee 
knew that the relative numbers of the two 
armies made that a forlorn hope in late 
1862.) 

(9) Union occupation policy. It may 
not necessarily have prolonged the war, 
but the Union policy of placing military 
incompetents in command of large oc- 
cupied areas, and then allowing them to 
run amuck (including outright theft and 
murder in central Tennessee), certainly 
contributed to poisoning the peace. 

(10) Allowing senior Confederate 
generals to conduct repeated personal 
reconnaissance under dangerous battle- 
field conditions. Stonewall Jackson, 
James Longstreet, Joe Johnston, Dick 
Ewell, John Bell Hood, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, Leonidas Polk. . . . Okay, so 
maybe Polk should have been encour- 
aged to check out the enemy at close 
quarters, but the attrition among tal- 
ented senior Confederate commanders 


suggests that the risks they took were un- 
justified. (Don’t forget that only chance 
and some stubborn private soldiers keep 
us from adding Robert E. Lee’s name to 
the list.) 


Oe ie 


CRAIG SYMONDS: | am struck by the 
amount of agreement among the five of 
us; quite a few of the “worst blunders” 
cited here overlap. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that five of the most frequently 
mentioned “blunders” were Confeder- 
ate errors: the decision to open fire on 
Fort Sumter, the decision to embargo 
cotton, Leonidas Polk’s violation of Ken- 
tucky neutrality, the fiasco at Fort 
Donelson, and a sort of general disap- 
proval of almost everything Jefferson 
Davis did. Two of the most frequently 
mentioned mistakes were Union errors: 
Burnside’s repeated assaults at Fred- 
ericksburg, and the whole Red River 
Campaign. There were other Union er- 


rors, too, of course—McClellan at 
Antietam, Butler in the Bermuda Hun- 
dred, Grant at Cold Harbor—but it is 
interesting that while Jefferson Davis 
was repeatedly associated with several of 
the southern errors, none of the Union 
errors, most of which were tactical, in- 
volved Lincoln’s decision making. It 
brings to mind historian David Potter’s 
old assertion that all that was necessary 
to reverse the outcome of the Civil War 
was for the two sides to exchange com- 
manders-in-chief. That is too simplis- 
tic, of course, and I don’t think Potter 
meant it literally, but it does highlight 
the extent to which the outcome of the 
war was more than simply a product of 
Union superiority in manpower and re- 
sources. It suggests that a southern vic- 
tory was possible, and that if the South 
had made fewer errors the outcome 
could have been different. This is a very 
intriguing notion. 

I take issue with few of the “blun- 
ders” mentioned by my colleagues. I 
agree that it was a blunder for Polk (for 
whom blunders seemed to come natu- 
rally) to violate Kentucky neutrality by 
taking Columbus. It did not help Con- 
federate public relations efforts in that 
state or in the other border states. But I 
doubt that it significantly changed the 
course of the war in the West nearly as 
much as the fall of Fort Henry and the 
disaster at Fort Donelson. Likewise, 
while the fiasco at “the Crater” was cer- 
tainly a blunder, I don’t think it changed 
the course of the war or even the cam- 
paign around Petersburg at all. As for the 
whole notion of the South arming its 
black population, this strikes me as 
rather like saying Lee could have won if 
he’d had the atomic bomb. As Pat 
Cleburne found out, not only did south- 
ern whites reject the notion, it seems 
problematical at best that southern 
blacks would have fought for the Con- 
federacy. “Sure, we know how to shoot,” 
one southern slave said when asked 
about the idea of serving in the army, 
“and we know who to shoot, too.” 
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JOHN SIMON: As Craig points out, nearly 
a half century ago David M. Potter ad- 
dressed the topic of why the North won 
the Civil War by casting a critical eye at 
Jefferson Davis. By doing so, he followed 
in the footsteps of contemporaries like 
Richmond Examiner editor Edward A. 
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Pollard and P.G.T. Beauregard in blam- 
ing Davis for Confederate defeat. The 
Confederacy faced “insurmountable” 
economic problems, Potter argued, made 
“even worse” by government policy with 
regard to the cotton embargo, the reluc- 
tance to tax, and failure to mobilize hu- 
man and material resources. Then he 
turned to Davis’ role as Confederate 
commander-in-chief, in which results 
were even more appalling. Debilitating 
quarrels with some Confederate gener- 
als made Davis ever more dependent 
upon others. General Robert E. Lee 
juggled the twin tasks of maintaining his 
army and sustaining his relationship with 
a president who never knew when to 
leave his commanders free of petty over- 
sight. Potter carefully contrasted Davis’ 
management style with that of Abraham 
Lincoln, marveling at the letter sent to 
General Ulysses S. Grant after the fall of 
Vicksburg, in which the president dis- 
cussed the strategy he had hoped would 
be followed in Mississippi and then ac- 
knowledged “that you were right and | 
was wrong.” Such a letter from the prickly 
Davis is unthinkable. 

Panelists for this discussion had no 
common goal of condemning Davis, yet 
the pattern of blunders points heavily to- 
ward Richmond. Even those who 
thought that an equal number of blun- 
ders North and South might represent 
fairness refrained from darkening the 
White House. While it hardly seems fair 
to compare Davis to Lincoln, do we truly 
have any choice? Lincoln’s flexibility, so 
notable in political aspects of wartime 
leadership, emerged also in military 
management. While the North fielded 
disasters such as Ambrose Burnside, 
Benjamin Butler, and Henry Halleck, 
none held power sufficient to damage 
the cause in the last days of the war. 
Unable to conceive his error of judg- 
ment, Davis clung to Braxton Bragg. In 
his Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment (1881), Davis continued to de- 
fend every Southern decision and act. 
With a firm belief that he would rather 
be right than president, Davis achieved 
that ambition when his tireless pen as- 
suaged Confederate defeat. 


 * 
STEVEN WOODWORTH: I, too, am struck 


by how much we agree. This is remark- 
able considering the very wide field from 
which we could select blunders. 


oe 


Above: View of the Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, raiload depot.“The Confederacy 
had the transportation infrastructure 
in its railroads (just barely).” 

Right: General Ambrose Burnside 
(left) and General Benjamin F. Butler. 


On a couple of items, 
however, I'd like to enter slight 
caveats. Three of my fellow his- 
torians have named the deci- 
sion to fire on Fort Sumter as 
the top blunder on their list. I can give 
that proposition my partial agreement. 
Granted, it created the negative effects my 
colleagues mention. However, it did suc- 
ceed in what was probably its primary 
purpose, uniting the southern states and 
bringing four more Upper South states 
into the Confederacy. If the Confederacy 
had won the war—and it could have at 
any number of junctures—the decision 
to fire on Fort Sumter would not look like 
a blunder at all. 

Steve Newton has noted that it was 
a blunder for Confederate generals to 
approach the firing lines so closely that 
they suffered heavy casualties. True, but 
then they often got exceptional perfor- 
mance from their outnumbered troops 
by leading from the front. Grant and 
Sherman occasionally reconnoitered per- 
sonally in highly dangerous circum- 
stances (Chattanooga comes to mind for 
both of them) and yet remained un- 
scathed. Providence? 
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SONGRESS 


BOTH LIBRARY 


There are other items on my fellow 
historians’ lists with which I must re- 
spectfully disagree. The strictures against 
Albert Sidney Johnston and Braxton 
Bragg fail to take into account the high 
quality of their opponents or the low 
quality of their subordinates. Bragg and 
Johnston proved failures, but theirs were 
not egregious blunders. 

Keith names the choice of Jefferson 
Davis as president of the Confederacy as 
his number two blunder and yet can sug- 


| gest no superior alternative except a pos- 


sibly sober Howell Cobb. I would have 
to suggest that even a Howell Cobb 
drinking cold water and chasing it with 
black coffee could not have begun to ap- 
proach Davis’ military competence, or- 
ganizational and political skills, or abil- 
ity to inspire the Confederate people. Any 
other choice would have been worse— 
except perhaps Abraham Lincoln. 

Keith also lists as a blunder the Con- 
federate failure to use black troops. To 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Ort 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


“Two of the most frequently mentioned mistakes were Union errors: Burnside’s repeated assaults at 
Fredericksburg [depicted above], and the whole Red River Campaign.” 


this I might add, with a wink and a smile, 
the South’s failure to enlist the services 
of the Russian Cossacks or the Zulu army 
that slaughtered the British at Isandl- 
wana. Both were just as available for the 
support of the Confederate cause as were 
the southern slaves. As Keith himself ad- 
mits, if the Confederates had followed the 
path he recommends, they would have 
been fighting a different war or no war 
at all and, of course, that is just what they 
should have done. 


oe 


KEITH POULTER: While I would rank ev- 
erything mentioned by my colleagues as 


blunders, | still feel the factors that shaped | 


the war constitute the greatest blunders. 
Inevitably both sides produced a plethora 
of both good and bad generals, and won 
and lost a host of battles. Only two gen- 
erals stand out as having shaped the 
war—Robert E. Lee perhaps extending it 


from two years to four, and Ulysses S. 
Grant ensuring Union victory. 

Be that as it may, there is an under- 
lying consensus regarding the source of 
many of the blunders. Confederate blun- 
ders are mentioned twenty-nine times, 
and of those a majority—fifteen—are at- 
tributable directly to Jefferson Davis. Add 
those indirectly attributable to him (that 
is blunders arising from poor appoint- 
ments to senior command) and the num- 
ber rises to an incredible twenty-five out 
of twenty-nine. By contrast only five of 
twenty-one Union references are directly 
attributable to Abraham Lincoln, rising 
| to nine if we include poor performances 
by those he appointed to senior com- 
| mand. Clearly there is widespread agree- 
ment that Davis was a major liability. 


+ a, a 
STEVE NEWTON: | was surprised to find 


| considerable common ground: violating 


Kentucky neutrality, “King Cotton” di- 
plomacy, and the Red River Campaign to 
name three. I was mildly surprised that 
while several respondents listed Jefferson 
Davis’ prolonged support of Braxton 
Bragg in command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee only Craig Symonds included the 
question of Davis’ appointment of Joseph 
Johnston to that same army and his re- 


| placement by John B. Hood. 


I question the inclusion of Fort 
Sumter as a Confederate “blunder” on the 
grounds that such an interpretation dis- 
regards Lincoln’s ability to maneuver the 
situation. Had Lincoln not been so adroit, 
would Davis’ conduct look like such a 
blunder? 

Steve Woodworth argues that 
Butler’s failure to take Richmond or Pe- 


| tersburg in 1864 qualifies for the list. But 


Butler’s opportunity to menace either 
city stemmed from a Confederate strate- 
gic error in not ordering troops out of 
the Carolinas and Tennessee at least a 
week earlier. Even had Butler advanced 
rapidly against the Richmond fortifica- 
tions, the outcome remained in question: 
there were over 10,000 troops in the Con- 
federate capital when the campaign 
opened. If many were poorly trained, 
they had fortifications and heavy artil- 
lery to buck them up. Given the need to 
leave some troops to secure his commu- 
nications, Butler’s edge would have been 
significantly less than 3-to-1, with mul- 
tiple Rebel brigades arriving from farther 
south. 

I disagree with Keith that selecting 
Jefferson Davis as the Confederate presi- 
dent constituted a blunder. Admittedly, 
you can argue that his selection worked 
out badly, but just because a decision 
turns out poorly doesn’t make it a blun- 
der. Davis had the apparent military cre- 
dentials for the position, and, as Keith 
admits, there wasn’t a really broad field 
to choose from. Like Steve Woodworth, 
I'd have taken Davis—inflexible as he 
could be—over even a sober Howell 


| Cobb any day. 


Can we classify Grant’s bloody and 
unsuccessful assaults at Vicksburg and 
Cold Harbor among the war’s worst 
blunders, as John Simon does? I don’t 
think so. Recent scholarship on Cold 
Harbor (by Gordon Rhea in particular) 
is revising our understanding of that 
battle, and I would hasten to point out 
that Grant won both campaigns despite 
losing too many men in each of these as- 
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saults. Even in a tactical sense, Grant’s 
miscues don’t compare (in terms of nega- 
tive results) to Hood at Franklin, Lee in 
front of Cemetery Ridge or Malvern Hill, 
and Burnside at Fredericksburg. 


FF 


CRAIG SYMONDS: To read the above, it 
would be easy to conclude that the Con- 
federacy could have cruised to victory but 
for the ham-fistedness of Jefferson Davis. 
I am not a member of the Jeff Davis fan 
club, but we need to recall that from the 
outset of the war the Confederacy was 
outmanned by the North not only in 
population, but also industrial capabil- 
ity, railroad mileage, naval assets, and al- 
most every other index of national 
strength. This is not to say that a south- 
ern victory was impossible, but rather 
that the Confederacy could afford fewer 
mistakes because of the tiny margin for 
error. As a result, Davis’ errors were mag- 
nified, and Lincoln’s minimized. Steve 
Woodworth notes that Davis was prob- 
ably the best man the Confederacy had 
available; Davis simply faced a higher 
degree of difficulty. 

That said, I still disagree with the two 
Steves (Woodworth and Newton) that 
Davis’ decision to open fire on Fort 
Sumter was not a mistake of monumen- 
tal proportions. To be sure it rallied 
southerners to the cause, but it did far 
more harm to the South than good. The 
key event that led the border states to join 
the Confederacy was not Fort Sumter, but 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers. Imagine the 
reaction of Kentucky and Missouri (or 
even Indiana and Ohio) if Lincoln had 
called for troops to suppress the Confed- 
eracy without the rallying cry of Fort 
Sumter! 


a Sg 


JOHN SIMON: One of my favorite domes- 
tic phrases, when guilty of something un- 
usually foolish or clumsy, is, “Look what 
you made me do!” Some use this absurd 
excuse with serious intent. In 1937 
Charles W. Ramsdell used a form of this 
classic explanation to exonerate Jefferson 
Davis for firing on Fort Sumter, and Steve 
Newton may have fastened on a variant, 
“Lincoln’s ability to maneuver the situa- 
tion,” to revive that argument. “If the 
Confederacy had won the war,” Steve 
Woodworth adds, “the decision to fire on 
Fort Sumter would not look like a blun- 
der at all.” | agree with Steve Woodworth 


but would first ask why the Confederacy 
did not win that war despite a number 
of major advantages. So I would return 
to Davis’ decision, which Steve Wood- 
worth reminds us brought “four more 
Upper South states into the Confederacy.” 
He knows, of course, that four other 
slaveholding states did not join the Con- 
federacy, that an estimated 100,000 white 
men from seceded states fought for the 
North, and that problems of internal dis- 
sent in the South dwarfed those in the 
Union. When Davis blundered by con- 
verting what could have been a war over 
slavery into one for the Union, the South- 
ern cause suffered an irretrievable set- 
back, hardly alleviated by that classic 
rebel yell: “Look what you made me do!” 


could have performed as well. Toombs, 
Stephens, Yancey, or Rhett would have 
been disasters, and even the best of the 
lot, Cobb, would have lost the war much 
sooner than Davis. Yet as my colleagues 
have pointed out, Davis was inadequate. 
Ina situation in which A+ leadership was 
needed—and was enjoyed by the 
Union—Davis turned in a solid B+ per- 
formance. 


a ee 


KEITH POULTER: Atomic bombs and 
Zulus, huh? I guess | asked for that. Both 
Steves question the inclusion of the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumter, but even granted 
Davis’ need to unify the South and 
Lincoln’s adroitness, it still seems to me 
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The bombardment of Fort Fisher, January 15, 1865.“Can any list of great blunders of the Civil War 
overlook mention of... Butler’s. ..Fort Fisher expedition?” 


a OF Ne 
STEVEN WOODWORTH: Had Polk re- 


frained from entering Kentucky, Fremont 
would have become the violator of the 
state’s neutrality. In that case, several 
thousand Kentucky troops would prob- 
ably have been added to the Confederate 
army and an equal or larger number sub- 
tracted from the Union. That could have 
made a difference at Shiloh and perhaps 
other battles. A strong pro-Confederate 
majority in Kentucky might also have 
produced an effect on the political situa- 
tion in Maryland and Missouri. Lincoln 
thought so. 

Even granting all of the reservations 
Steve Newton suggests regarding Butler’s 
dismal Bermuda Hundred Campaign, 
the fact remains that he conducted an in- 
competent campaign at a time and place 
when skillful and aggressive action would 
at least have diverted much needed 
troops away from Lee’s army. 

Finally I would reiterate that no con- 
ceivable alternative to Jefferson Davis 
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the Confederate president could have 
found a better causus belli. 

As for the selection of Davis as presi- 
dent, it was political acumen he needed, 
not military credentials. My colleagues’ 
response to the suggestion of Howell 
Cobb for the number one slot underlines 
the paucity of southern statesmen in 
1861. 


%, 2 t 
STEVE NEWTON: I can’t accept all this Jeff 


Davis bashing without a few contrarian 
comments. Allowing Davis’ inflexibility, 
his excessive loyalty to subordinates of 
questionable quality, and qualms over 
not a few of his strategic decisions, let’s 
not forget that Lincoln inherited a work- 
ing government, an industrial base, and 
an existing military (albeit quite small). 
In my own list at least three of the top 
ten blunders (Red River Campaign, re- 
moving the Army of the Potomac from 
Harrison’s Landing, and Union occupa- 
tion policy) can certainly be traced as 


much to Lincoln as many Confederate 


miscues can be traced to Davis. Moreover, INTRODUCING A CAPTIVATING 


if Henry Halleck represented the disas- 
trous drag on Union fortunes that John NEw CIVIL WAR BATTLE SERIES 
Simon believes, then why isn’t this laid at 
Lincoln’s feet as well? bk. 
The most interesting aspect of this fF i 2 Available for 
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Alec Stephens? Robert Toombs? All laugh- 
able choices. On the opposite side of the 
ledger, it is arguable that even though the 
conflict would have gone much differently, 
I don’t doubt that William Seward, Edwin 


Stanton, Salmon P. Chase, or even George s “Manassas is a detailed work of 

McClellan as president would have won historical fiction written by a 

the war. ba SReiponer gifted author.” — Bookwatch 

+ + “This story climbs into the hearts and minds of 
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KEITH POULTER: So there we have it. Each . begs Ren volatile political situation as state after state 
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John Bell Hood awoke on November 30, 
1864, “as wrathy as a rattlesnake.” He 
had expected to find 20,000 Yankees 
south of Spring Hill, Tennessee, strung 
out on the Columbia Turnpike, passively 
awaiting a Confederate assault. He would 
later call it “the best move of my career 
as a soldier,’ an operation that had placed 
much of his Army of Tennessee on the 
flank of a retreating mass of Federals, and 
this morning was to bring destruction to 
the overmatched enemy. But as morning 
broke beautifully on Middle Tennessee, 
the only Yankees anyone could find were 
on the pike well north of Spring Hill, dis- 
appearing over the hills toward Nashville 
and safety. Angry in the extreme, Hood 
summoned his subalterns to conference, 
determined to place blame, but no 
amount of words would redeem the day. 
His penultimate moment had “come to 
naught.”! 

Indeed, it was an opportunity 
unique in the annals of the American 
Civil War, the culmination of a series of 
events almost unprecedented in this or 
any conflict. When William T. Sherman 
wrestled Atlanta from Hood’s grasp back 
on September 2, Hood had decided to 
march north, hoping to draw Sherman 
into the blasted landscape between Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta. Sherman patiently 
took the bait and pursued the Confeder- 
ates, but on October 20 the Federal com- 
mander halted his army in Gaylesville, 
Alabama, and determined to pursue for- 
tune by another course. Aware that there 
were enough troops in Tennessee to blunt 
any enemy lunge in that direction, 
Sherman ordered his boys to turn their 
backs on their long-time foes and return 
to Atlanta, the idea of making Georgia 
howl already well developed in his fertile 
mind. Meanwhile, Hood gazed north 
from his camp in Gadsen, Alabama, his 
strategic eye fixed on returning to Ten- 
nessee. 

Hood had bypassed newly installed 
theatre commander General Pierre 
Gustave Toutant Beauregard and taken 
his lofty concept directly to his close 
friend, Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis. Butternut columns would cross 
the Tennessee River and sweep through 
the Volunteer State, destroying the Yan- 
kee bastion at Nashville and thundering 
into Kentucky. Cincinnati would quail 
before the revitalized Confederates, and 
from a new base in Richmond, Kentucky, 
Hood would sweep across the mountains 


THE BATTLE OF 


PATRICK BRENNAN 


The sights and sounds of the Franklin battlefield, illuminated by 
the gray streaks of early morning, were beyond description. 
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and help General Robert E. Lee rout the 
Army of the Potomac from its trenches 
near Petersburg, Virginia. It was the kind 
of grand movement Beauregard might 
love, if only he had thought of it himself. 
But despite his skepticism, the Creole 
knew that Hood had Davis in his corner. 
Rather than quarrel to no avail, 
Beauregard would do what he could to 
help keep Hood’s army supplied as he 
watched his comrades depart on their 
quixotic quest. 

It had been a long, painful war for 
John Bell Hood. The Texan’s left arm had 
been ravaged at Gettysburg and he had 
lost a leg at Chickamauga. He had gained 


much glory in brigade and division com- 
mand serving under Robert E. Lee and 
James Longstreet, wowing Richmond 
society and earning the respect of his sol- 
diers in the process. But in the West he 
served begrudgingly under Major Gen- 
eral Joseph Johnston, and when he was 
given command of the Army of Tennes- 
see he promptly lost Atlanta, a bitter blow 
to Confederate hopes. Hood now sought 
somehow to redeem those losses. There 
would be one last toss of the dice to res- 
cue the secessionists’ fortunes by betting 
it all on a grand strategy. Hood once 
bragged that he was a proponent of the 
“Lee-Jackson school of war,’ ironic in that 


he was about to embark on a plan de- 
void of any of the genius indicative of 
those great leaders. He was a student who 
had not studied his lessons well, and the 
Army of Tennessee was about to pay for 
his delusion. 

Hood’s grand operation unraveled 
almost immediately. Supplies were slow 
in coming and pounding rain turned the 
northern Alabama roads into quagmires, 
delaying the river crossing well into No- 
vember. With Beauregard and Davis ex- 
pressing obvious frustration, Hood fi- 
nally pushed General A.P. Stewart’s corps 
across the swollen Tennessee on Novem- 
ber 20. General Nathan Bedford Forrest's 
horsemen spread out across the front, 
and the rest of the army soon followed. 
The march quickly degenerated into a test 
of wills. The thinly clad Southerners 
battled bone-chilling temperatures and 
howling winds as they filled the roads 
north toward Waynesboro and Law- 
renceburg. Hood knew of a sizable en- 
emy presence at Pulaski, and if he could 
make Columbia, he might bag the lot of 
them. But the lead elements of two other 
Federal forces marched into Columbia 
early on the 25th, joined soon thereafter 
by the Pulaski force. By November 27 
Hood’s three corps could do little but 
encircle the Yankees and their frowning 
ring of earthworks on the south bank of 
the Duck River. 

It was here that the Texan devised his 
self-styled “career move.” Pinning the 
Yankees in place, Hood determined to 
pass their left flank and race the enemy 
for Nashville. Nature appeared enamored 
by the Confederate movement: after 
weeks of terrible weather, the sun shone 
brilliantly and warmed the landscape. 
The Northerners also seemed to comply 
with the proceedings; during the night 
they abandoned Columbia and crossed 
the Duck, deploying on a ridge not two 
miles north of the river. With the oppos- 
ing artillery spitting at each other from 
opposite banks, Hood spent the 28th 
making arrangements even as Bedford 
Forrest forded the Duck and concen- 
trated at Rally Hill, opening the way for 
Hood’s infantry to follow. That afternoon 


The Battle of Franklin, as depicted in 
this 1891 Kurz & Allison lithograph. 

In the distance, Federal wagons cross 
the turnpike bridge over the raging 
Harpeth River. 
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Confederate engineers began construc- 
tion of a pontoon bridge at Davis’ Ford, 
just five miles east of Columbia. By morn- 
ing the structure was in place, and in the 
pale dawn Hood’s troops jumped off. 

With General Steven D. Lee’s two 
divisions occupying Yankee attention at 
Columbia, Hood trotted across Davis’ 
Ford with the vanguard of Major Gen- 
eral Frank Cheatham’s corps, General 
Patrick Cleburne’s battle-hardened divi- 
sion. They rolled north, but around mid- 
morning, two Confederate brigades were 
forced to deploy to protect the marchers’ 
left flank from a considerable enemy 
force. Yankees near the Columbia Pike 
caused Hood deep concern: perhaps the 
enemy had divined his intentions and 
were racing north to safety. But with 
Forrest’s riders approaching the Colum- 
bia Pike at Spring Hill, any enemy move 
seemed doomed. Hood’s gambit was 
playing out almost perfectly. 

What happened over the next eigh- 
teen hours remains one of the great mys- 
teries of American military history. Aware 
that the enemy was on their flank, the 
Federals had begun abandoning their 
ridgeline position early that morning, 
and their advance elements crashed into 
Forrest’s troopers east of Spring Hill near 
noon. About three hours later, Hood’s 
arriving columns began to deploy in the 
fields east and south of the hamlet, even 
as the Federals marched up the pike 
within sight of the Southerners. A few 
mismanaged rebel attacks tallied some 
casualties on both sides, but Hood 
seemed incapable of rallying his army to 
battle. Instead, the sun set and most of 
the Confederates made camp while the 
Yankees continued their slog north. Hood 
went to bed assuming that his people had 
cut the pike north of Spring Hill and that 
morning would bring a decisive battle 
and a Federal defeat. He awoke on the 
30th to find the enemy gone.’ 


4 2G 


It had been quite a week for Major Gen- 
eral John Schofield. When Sherman de- 
termined to march to the sea, he dis- 
patched Major General George Thomas 
and his two veteran corps to assume the- 
atre command in Nashville and keep an 
eye on Hood. As department commander 
Schofield inherited Thomas’ people when 
the Rock of Chickamauga took command 
in Nashville on October 26. Schofield had 
compiled a modest record and was just 


adjusting to his new command in Pulaski 
when Hood lunged across the Tennessee 
River and made for Columbia. Stunned 
by the Texan’s celerity, Schofield could 
thank his active cavalry commanders for 
allowing him to beat Forrest’s hard 
charging troopers to the Duck River. But 
his caution nearly cost him his army 
when Hood’s November 29 flanking ef- 
forts fell short, and only the whims of for- 
tune kept Schofield from fighting for his 


life that day in the fields around Spring | 


Hill. Instead, part of Brigadier General 
David Stanley’s IV Corps won the race 
to Spring Hill. Schofield’s army then 
marched for its life past Hood’s slumber- 
ing Confederates, with his XXIII Corps 
now under Brigadier General Jacob Cox 
in the lead and the rest of Stanley’s IV 
Corps following. Miraculously, Novem- 
ber 30 dawned with Schofield’s columns 
well up the Columbia Pike, and the 
thirty-three-year-old officer could finally 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

In an attempt to buy time as he con- 
centrated his far-flung commands, Tho- 
mas had ordered Schofield to delay the 
rebels, first at Columbia, now at 
Franklin. Always maintaining an accept- 
able level of decorum, Schofield still 
managed to give short shrift to Thomas’ 
orders. He seemed determined to get to 
Nashville as quickly as those orders al- 
lowed, but as he trotted into the village 
of Franklin near sunup on the 30th, he 
was disturbed by what he found. The 
turnpike bridge over the raging Harpeth 
River was gone, a victim of the maraud- 
ing tides of war, and the railroad bridge 
appeared unsuitable for either wagons 
or horses. Pontoons he had requested of 
Thomas were nowhere to be seen, so the 
exhausted commander decided on a 
risky course of action: he would rebuild 
the turnpike bridge and improve the 
railroad crossing. As at Columbia, he 
would construct a bridgehead around 
the village—conve- 
niently located in a siz- 
able loop of the Har- 
peth as it cut from its 
northerly track to the 
west—and wait for the 


Above: General John 
Bell Hood. 


Right: Major General 
John Schofield (left) and 
Brigadier General 
George Wagner. 
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completion of the bridges to cross his 
burdened wagon train. Part of his work 
was already accomplished, for an unfin- 
ished string of works constructed the 
year before snaked around the southern 
and western face of the village. As 
Schofield’s men arrived, they could im- 
prove the works enough to dampen even 
the aggressive Hood’s martial ardor. Yes, 
if Schofield needed a place to pause, 
Franklin certainly fit the bill. 

As he surveyed the scene in the early 
streaks of another promising dawn, 
Schofield knew that if the action at Co- 
lumbia proved anything, Hood seemed 
tactically committed to the flanking 
movement. That was good news indeed. 
With a day’s worth of solid work, the 
bridges would be finished well before 
nightfall, and the beleaguered Federals, 
trains and all, would be a few short hours 
from the citadel of Nashville. Still, 
Schofield was in a quandary. Surely Hood 
would quickly realize that an attack on 
Schofield’s concentrated infantry in front 
of Franklin would be suicide, practically 
forcing the Texan to test the flanks. Yet at 
Atlanta Hood had shown an almost ma- 
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niacal reliance on the bayonet. Would it 
be Columbia again, and another thrust 
past his left, or would Hood risk all with 
a frontal charge on Franklin itself? 
Schofield’s cavalry had been operating 
east of the Harpeth for a number of days, 
cut off and isolated by the wily Forrest, 
and Schofield simply didn’t trust his 
troopers to match the Confederacy’s 
“Wizard of the Saddle.” He would get 
sufficient troops and artillery across the 
river and concentrate them around 
nearby Fort Granger to protect his flank. 
But he would also strengthen the works 


ringing Franklin and prepare to stare 
down Hood one last time. If all went well, 
regardless of Hood’s decision, in twenty- 
four hours Schofield and his weary com- 
mand would be in Nashville, the rigor- 
ous trials of the previous week over.> 
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Aman infamous for fiery emotions, Briga- 
dier General George Wagner started the 
day more furious than usual. Over the 
previous two days, the commander of the 
Second Division, IV Corps, had carried 
the water for Schofield’s army, first by 
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winning the race to Spring Hill, and now 
by taking up the unenviable position as 
the army’s rear guard. Wagner was in 
good company thinking that Schofield 
unduly favored his former command, the 
XXIII Corps, and with Schofield’s pets 
leading the march north, the morning 
supplied more fuel for Wagner’s fire. But 
orders were orders, and sometime near 
4:00 a.m. the eternally disheveled Wagner 
guided his Second and Third Brigades 
onto the Columbia Pike, “in parallel col- 
umns’” to facilitate the march. To douse 
the expected rebel pursuit and to gather 
up any stragglers, Wagner gave Colonel 
Emerson Opdycke’s First Brigade the 
onerous task of protecting the army’s 
rear, a difficult assignment under the best 
of circumstances. However, with nerves 
frayed by brutal marches, crushing ten- 
sion, and sleepless nights, Wagner had 
wittingly or not fanned a flame that 
would soon explode.‘ 

Opdycke shared Wagner’s distaste 
for his assignment. The day before 
Opdycke’s brigade had led the race to 
Spring Hill and unflinchingly held its po- 
sition as the army scurried north. Now 
Wagner had named Opdycke’s weary 
regiments the rear guard, and although 
the frustrated Ohioan reportedly com- 
plained of this handling to Stanley him- 
self, Opdycke dutifully deployed one regi- 
ment as skirmishers then spread his 
remaining six regiments out “in two lines 
of battle.” With a section of the 4th U.S. 
Artillery in tow, the colonel would grimly 
recall, “We faced to the rear and moved 
off in line.” It was 6:30 a.m.> 

Just a few miles north, in the valley 
at Thompson's Station, the Confederates 
came calling. 


e. 


Hood’s conference at the Nathaniel 
Cheairs mansion on the Columbia Pike 
was little more than an exercise in anger. 
Legend speaks of near fisticuffs and 
bruised honor as Hood vented his spleen 
in every direction. In the eye of the hur- 
ricane was Frank Cheatham, whom the 
army commander focused on as the ar- 
chitect of the Spring Hill fiasco. The 
Tennessean defensively tried to pass 
responsibility onto two of his division 
commanders, Pat Cleburne and Major 
General John C. Brown, but Hood cared 
little for the distinctions. Convinced that 
the Yankees would not stop short of 
Nashville, Hood brusquely ordered his 
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army in pursuit with Forrest in the lead. 
But what had begun so promisingly just 
twenty-four hours before now seemed an 
exercise in futility. The enemy had some- 
how escaped, and with them Hood’s 
hopes for a crushing victory. 

While the southern infantrymen 
prepared to move, Forrest’s cavalry 
picked up the chase. Brigadier General 
James Chalmers led his division west to 
the Carter Creek Turnpike, where he ex- 
pected to find Yankee infantry. Instead, 
to his “great astonishment,” he learned 
the enemy was long gone, headed north 
toward Franklin. Chalmers could do little 
but turn his troopers in pursuit. On 
Forrest’s right flank, Colonel Edward 
Crossland directed his brigade from 
Brigadier General Abraham Buford’s di- 
vision up the Lewisburg Pike chasing an 
equally opaque enemy. Meanwhile, 
Forrest trotted through the morning fog 
with the remainder of Buford’s com- 
mand, Colonel Tyree Bell’s brigade, pick- 
ing their way past the burned-out hulk 
of Thompson’s Station and up the litter- 
strewn Columbia Pike. Suddenly, some- 
where to the north, rifle fire erupted. 
Brigadier William H. Jackson’s division 
had found the enemy.° 

Jackson’s people had attacked 
Thompson's Station the previous evening 
then bivouacked east of the pike. Thus 
when morning came the cavalryman was 
in good position to take up the pursuit 
of the retreating enemy. Near the station 
Jackson found the Yankees in battle ar- 
ray and promptly deployed skirmishers. 
Opdycke watched as Lieutenant Colonel 
George W. Smith of the combined 74th/ 
88th Illinois “managed his line skillfully” 
and kept the rebels at bay. Forrest arrived 
with Bell’s brigade near 8:00 a.m. and 
immediately tried to flank the well- 
formed bluecoats, but Opdycke displayed 
his usual surly competence. With Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Stephenson’s 4th Artillery 
paying its compliments, Opdycke’s two 
brigades took turns facing down Forrest’s 
troopers. It was a perfectly run operation: 
in frowning battle lines, Opdycke would 
halt one line—the 44th and 73rd IIli- 
nois—while the second line—the 125th 
Ohio, the 24th Wisconsin, and the 36th 
Illinois—marched north. Forrest’s troop- 
ers would dismount and try to engage the 
Federal line, only to have the enemy move 
off. Meanwhile, Opdycke’s second line 
would halt to present a new front. The 
first line would then march through their 


comrades’ ranks and move north, halt- 
ing only to repeat the process when 
Forrest again drew near.” 

So well did Opdycke run the show 
that the Federals sustained bare loss, coy- 
ering a distance of ten miles in four and 
one-half hours. He blandly labeled the 
enemy pursuit an annoyance, and his 
people enjoyed the added dividend of 
collecting a passel of Federal stragglers, 
some at the point of the bayonet. The 
colonel would later brag, “I am sure we 
saved five hundred men from capture by 
these severe measures.” At 11:00 a.m., 
with Forrest’s troopers stymied at all 
points, Opdycke’s exhausted men formed 
a final line just south of the Winstead 
Hills. Along the heights rested Wagner’s 
remaining two brigades. Two miles be- 
yond was Franklin and safety.® 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Lieutenant General A.P. 
Stewart (above) and Brigadier 
General Thomas Ruger. 
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As Hood’s infantry filed onto the Colum- 
bia Pike to take up the chase, the echoes 
of the Spring Hill failure continued to re- 
verberate, nowhere more painfully than 
at army headquarters. Major General 
Stephen D. Lee, who had commanded the 
Confederate pinning force at Columbia, 
led his troops around 9:00 a.m. into 
Spring Hill, where he found a depressed 
John Hood painfully uninterested in 
pressing the enemy. Lee was surprised 
when Hood ordered him to rest his men 
and follow at his leisure, the Virginian re- 
calling that Hood “never hurried me 
once” and “told me to take my time,” even 
as the van of Lieutenant General A.P. 
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Stewart’s Corps snaked north onto the 
pike. Later Hood firmly reminded divi- 
sion commander John Brown that the 
“retreating enemy must be immediately 
attacked” no matter if Brown had a bri- 
gade, a regiment, or even a company de- 
ployed for the work. Through it all, the 
army commander still seemed unable to 
shake the previous day’s events. When 
Hood came upon Frank Cheatham, 
shocked witnesses watched him publicly 
berate the officer, again “in severe terms.” 
John Bell Hood was letting his anger dan- 
gerously dominate his thinking, his con- 
trol over his emotions slipping out of his 
hands.” 

Perhaps the most jarring repercus- 
sion of Hood’s ire was felt by his finest 
division commander, Pat Cleburne. 
Riding in the column with his men, the 
Irish-born officer somehow learned that 
Hood blamed him for the Spring Hill de- 
bacle, and he was tortured by the revela- 
tion. Fellow division commander John 
Brown recalled that Cleburne fully re- 
jected responsibility for the affair and said 
“he could not afford to rest under such 
an imputation.” Emotionally wounded 
and obviously angry, Cleburne told 
Brown that responsibility for the failure 
rested on their commander, 
who, he said, “was upon the 
field during the afternoon 
and fully advised during the 
night.” Confident in his po- 
sition, he assured Brown that 
he would demand redress. 
Then, when he was called to 
attend to matters elsewhere, 
Cleburne left Brown with 
one last thought: “We will re- 
sume this conversation at the first con- 
venient moment.”!® 

As Forrest’s horsemen dueled with 
Opdycke’s infantry, Hood’s sullen army 
continued to fill Columbia Pike. Missis- 
sippian Rhett Thomas spoke for most of 
his comrades when he later recalled, “I 
have never seen more intense rage and 
profound disgust than was expressed by 
the weary, foot-sore, battle-torn Confed- 
erate soldiers when they discovered that 
their officers had allowed their prey to es- 
cape.” But up the pike they marched, 
Stewart's corps followed by Cheatham’s, 
as a skeletal complement of trains and 
artillery struggled to keep up. With the 
men blaming the officers and the offic- 
ers blaming each other, this fractured 
army of the heartland rolled north, un- 


(GENERALS IN BLUE 


aware that it was about to endure its most 
terrible hour,!! 
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One of the first Federal officers to enter 
Franklin was Brigadier General Jacob D. 
Cox, the temporary XXIII Corps com- 
mander. Well after midnight, as they en- 
tered the southern reaches of the village, 
he and his exhausted staff had comman- 
deered the front parlor of a sturdy house 
owned by Fountain Branch Carter and 
promptly fell asleep. Around dawn John 
Schofield woke his subaltern and in- 
formed him that Cox would command 
the entrenchments ringing Franklin, 
while the army commander would attend 
to the bridge construction and the de- 
fenses near Fort Granger. It proved to be 
a propitious move. Cox possessed a keen 
intellect and fighting spirit, while 
Schofield was in a perfect position to co- 
ordinate both fronts while keeping an eye 
on his trains. As Schofield trotted away, 
Cox plunged into his new role.’ 
Already Brigadier General Thomas 
J. Wood’s IV Corps division had crossed 
the Harpeth and formed east of the pike 
near Fort Granger. Next arriving were the 
three brigades of Cox’s division, the First 
under Brigadier General James A. Reilly, 
the Second under Colonel John S. Case- 
ment, and the Third commanded by 
Colonel Israel N. Stiles. Cox directed his 
people east from the pike where they filed 
into their positions. Designating one 
regiment as his reserve, Stiles wedged his 
remaining three regiments between the 
Central Alabama Railroad—which at this 
point was hard on the banks of the 
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Colonel Frederick Colonel Silas 
Knefler, Strickland, 
Mar. 13, 1865 May 27, 1865 


Colonel Abel 
D.Streight, 
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UNION ORDER OF BATTLE 
Battle of Franklin, November 30, 1864 


GENERAL 
JOHN M. SCHOFIELD 


XXXX 
NY 


MAJOR GENERAL 


XXX 
IV 
cA DAVID F STANLEY (wounded) 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 


XX 
eT 
1 
P< NATHAN KIMBALL 


Ist Brigade: Colonel Issac M. Kirby 

21st, 38th Illinois; 31st, 81st Indiana; 90th, 
101st Ohio 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier General Walter C. 
Whittaker - 96th, 1 15th Illinois; 35th 
Indiana; 21st, 23rd Kentucky; 40th, 45th, 51st 
Ohio 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier General William 
Grose - 75th, 80th, 84th Illinois; 9th, 30th, 
36th, 84th Indiana; 77th Pennsylvania 


ey BRIGADIER GENERAL 
GEORGE B. WAGNER 

Ist Brigade: Colonel Emerson Opdyke 
36th, 44th, 73rd, 74th/88th Illinois; 125th 
Ohio; 24th Wisconsin 
2nd Brigade: Colonel John Q. Lane 
100th Illinois; 40th, 57th Indiana; 28th 
Kentucky; 26th, 97th Ohio 
3rd Brigade: Colonel Joseph Conrad 
27th Illinois (Veteran Detachment); 42nd, 51st, 
79th Illinois; 15th Missouri; 64th, 65th Ohio 


074 BRIGADIER GENERAL 

THOMAS J WOOD (Not Engaged) 
1st Brigade: Colonel Abel D. Streight 
89th Illinois; 51st Indiana; 8th Kansas; 15th, 
49th Ohio 
2nd Brigade: Colonel P. Sidney Post 
59th Illinois; 41st, 71st, 93rd, 124th Ohio 
3rd Brigade: Colonel Frederick Knefler 
79th, 86th Indiana; 13th, 19th Ohio 


x CAPTAIN 

LYMAN BRIDGES 
Bridges’ Illinois Battery (White) 
1st Kentucky Battery (Thomasson) 
1st Ohio Battery “A” (Scovill) 
Ist Ohio Battery “G” (Marshall) 
6th Ohio Battery (Baldwin) 
20th Ohio Battery “A” (Burdick) 
Pennsylvania Battery “B” (Ziegler) 
4th U.S. Artillery Battery “M” (Canby) 
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XXXX = army; XXX = corps; XX = division; 


= infantry gi =arillery = cavalry 
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Colonel John S. Colonel Israel Colonel Datus 
Casement, N. Stiles, E.Coon, 
Jan. 25, 1865 Jan. 31, 1865 Mar. 8, 1865 


XXIII 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JACOB B. COX 


XX 
wwe BRIGADIER GENERAL 
; P< THOMAS H. RUGER 


2nd Brigade: Colonel Orlando H. Moore 
107th Illinois; 80th, 129th Indiana; 23rd 
Michigan; 24th Missouri; 111th, 118 Ohio 
3rd Brigade: Colonel Silas Strickland 
72nd Illinois; 44th Missouri; 50th, 183rd Ohio 
ne BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JAMES A REILLY 
ist Brigade: Brigadier General James A. 
Reilly 
12th, 16th Kentucky; 100th, 104th, 175th Ohio; 
8th Tennessee 
2nd Brigade: Colonel John S. Casement 
65th Illinois; 65th, 124th Indiana; 103rd Ohio 
(guarding wagons at the bridge); 5th Tennessee 
3rd Brigade Colonel Israel N. Stiles 
112th Illinois; 63rd, 120th, 128th Indiana 


1st Ohio Battery “D” (Cockerill) at Fort Granger. 
Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
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ee MAJOR GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON 
4th U.S. Cavalry (Escort) 
XX 
1 BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JOHN T. CROXTON 


Ist Brigade: Brigadier General John T. Croxton 
8th lowa Cavalry; 4th Kentucky Mounted 
Infantry; 2nd Michigan Cavalry; Ist Tennessee 
Cavalry 

BRIGADIER GENERAL 

EDWARD HATCH 
Ist Brigade: Colonel Robert R Stewart 
3rd Illinois Cavalry; 11th Indiana Cavalry; 12th 
Missouri Cavalry*; 10th Tennessee Cavalry* 
2nd Brigade: Colonel Datus E.Coon 
2nd lowa Cavalry; 6th, 7th, 9th Illinois Cavalry; 
12th Tennessee Cavalry 


6 ex BRIGADIER GENERAL 
RICHARD W. JOHNSON 


1st Brigade: Colonel Thomas J Harrison 

16th Illinois Cavalry; 5th lowa Cavalry; 7th Ohio 
Cavalry 

2nd Brigade: Colonel James Biddle 

14th Illinois Cavalry; 6th Indiana Cavalry; 8th 
Michigan Cavalry; 3rd Tennessee 


7 sas BRIGADIER GENERAL 

JOSEPH F KNIPE* 
Ist Brigade: Brevet Brigadier General John 
H. Hammond — 9th, 10th Indiana Cavalry; 19th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry; 2nd, 4th Tennessee 
Cavalry 
2nd Brigade: Colonel M. L. Johnson (dis- 
mounted) - 12th, 13th Indiana Cavalry; 6th Ten- 
nessee Cavalry 


*At Brentwood November 30. 
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Harpeth—and the Lewisburg Pike. Case- 
ment came next, placing three regiments 
from the Lewisburg Pike to a bend in the 
entrenchments near the prominent 
Carter cotton gin. Reilly’s troops then 
filled the line from the gin to the Colum- 
bia Pike.!? 

Brigadier General Thomas Ruger 
was told to stretch his two understrength 
brigades—led by Colonels Silas Strick- 
land and Orlando Moore—the consid- 
erable distance from the Columbia Pike 
to the Carter Creek Pike, a task that 
proved impossible. Cox quickly recog- 
nized the line’s weakness and pulled 
Brigadier General Nathan Kimball’s di- 
vision from the IV Corps, assigning his 
three brigades to the area between the 
Carter Creek Pike and the Harpeth. Fi- 
nally, as the various IV Corps artillery 
batteries rattled up, Cox arrayed them for 
maximum effect, and by noon, Schofield 
felt confident enough in Cox’s disposi- 
tions to leave the front and cross the 
Harpeth, !4 

As the bedraggled Federals jostled 
into line, officers immediately ordered 
their men to strengthen the half-finished 
earthworks. Such backbreaking effort 
took on a variety of features. Stiles’ and 
Casement’s men found a thick hedge of 
osage about fifteen yards south of their 
position, an almost perfect natural aba- 
tis. They went to work cutting some of it 
down and using the refuse to extend its 
reach farther west until most of their 
front was covered by the prickly limbs. 
Along the line the boys topped the 
earthen walls with head logs for added 
protection. A locust grove covered part 
of Moore’s line; like their comrades near 
the Lewisburg Pike, many of Moore’s 
people chopped away at the trees and 
constructed a thick range of entangle- 
ments across their front. Even some of 
the cannoneers joined in, building em- 
brasures in the earthworks to facilitate 
firing. With Cox’s entire line pulsating 
under the unseasonably warm sun, it was 
a scene of no little irony: the soldiers of 
two Federal army corps labored away in 
the warm wash of a perfect Indian sum- 
mer day, pleasantly aware that their la- 
bors would probably serve little purpose. 
Only a fool would attack a position of 
such strength. 

One chink appeared in the Federal 
defenses, but nobody paid it much mind. 
The Columbia Pike ran through a large 
opening in the works, allowing the arriv- 
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Brigadier General David 


Stanley (above) and General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


ing army easy passage. To cover the open- 
ing, a second line was constructed across 
the Pike two hundred fifty feet north of 
the first, just south of Cox’s headquar- 
ters at the Carter House. Encompassing 
the Carter farm office and smokehouse, 
this retrenchment paralleled the main 
line west of the pike then slowly closed 
with it near Moore’s brigade at the west- 
ern edge of the locust grove. It seemed a 
benign answer to a simple problem. No 
one could have guessed it would soon 
help save the army. 
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As John Schofield’s bedraggled army 
toiled on the defenses surrounding 
Franklin, David Stanley ordered George 
Wagner to halt his division on the 
Winstead-Breezy Hill range. Already 
Wagner’s other two brigades had come 
to rest on the heights east of the pike, but 


| Opdycke’s people continued to duel with 


Forrest's pursuers. Brigadier General 
Walter Whitaker's brigade from Stanley’s 
First Division was resting north of the 
heights when they heard the battle noise. 
They crested Winstead west of the pike 
and threw up some barricades, but 
Forrest made little headway against 
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| Opdycke’s boys, and the Federals lining 


the hills simply remained in place. Some- 
time before noon, with Forrest appar- 
ently neutralized, Wagner pulled Op- 
dycke’s men out of the valley and placed 
them on the ridgeline across the pike, 
with Colonel Conrad’s brigade forming 
on Opdycke’s left and Colonel Lane’s bri- 
gade extending the line to the east. From 


| Whitaker to Conrad, Wagner now had a 


compact infantry mass in a position of 
considerable strength. With their flags 
fluttering among the stately cedars, 
Wagner's troops awaited the enemy. 
Sometime before noon, as Wagner 
recalled, “The enemy soon appeared in 
our front in heavy force, and the com- 
mand was put under 
arms to be ready to repel 
an attack.” As his men 
steeled themselves for ac- 
tion, Wagner got a shock. 
West of the pike, 
Whitaker received word 
from “the general com- 
manding” to pull his bri- 
gade back to Franklin. 
Surprised by the move- 
ment, Wagner later ex- 
plained, “I observed the troops of the 
corps moving toward Franklin, and I 
withdrew my command from its ad- 
vanced position on the heights and fol- 
lowed on toward town.” Without orders 
but unwilling to be left out in the open, 
Wagner sent a messenger to inform 
Stanley of his actions then guided his 
boys off the heights, Conrad departing 
first, followed by Lane. Opdycke, as usual, 
would protect the rear.!> 
As Wagner’s division filed north on 
the pike, an orderly pounded south from 
Franklin, crossing paths with Wagner’s 
report. The rider found Wagner at the 
head of the column—nearly a mile north 
of Winstead—and delivered a terse dic- 
tum from David Stanley: “The general 
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| commanding directs that you hold the 


heights you now occupy until dark, un- 
less too severely pressed; that you relieve 
Colonel Opdycke with one of your bri- 
gades, and leave his and the remaining 


| brigade as a support; and that you cross 


the river to the north bank after dark, at 
which time the position you are to oc- 
cupy will be pointed out to you.” With 
the army obviously preparing to cross the 
Harpeth, a chastened Wagner would have 
to reoccupy the Winstead range and of- 
fer resistance to any enemy pursuit. The 
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CONFEDERATE ORDER OF BATTLE 
Battie of Franklin, November 30, 1864 


XXX 
GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
—— STEPHEN D. LEE 


Sy MAJOR GENERAL 
a“ EDWARD JOHNSON 
Deas’ Brigade: Brigadier General Zachariah C. 
Deas (wounded) — 19th, 22nd, 25th, 39th, 50th 
Alabama 
Manigault’s Brigade: Brigadier General Arthur 
M. Manigault (wounded) — 24th, 28th, 34th Ala- 
bama; 10th, 19th South Carolina 
Sharp’s Brigade: Brigadier General Jacob H. 
Sharp - 7th, 9th, 10th, 41st, 44th Mississippi; 9th 
Battalion Mississippi Sharpshooters 
Brantley’s Brigade: Brigadier General William 
F Brantley — 24th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 34th Missis- 
sippi; Dismounted Cavalry Company 


x, MAJOR GENERAL 

om CARTER L. STEVENSON 
Cummings’ Brigade: Colonel Elihu P. Watkins - 
24th, 36th, 39th, 56th Georgia 
Pettus’ Brigade: Brigadier General Edmund W. 
Pettus — 20th, 23rd, 30th, 31st, 46th Alabama 


i MAJOR GENERAL 
Xx HENRY D, CLAYTON 


Stovall’s Brigade: Brigadier General Marcellus 
A. Stovall - 40th, 41st, 42nd, 43nd, 52nd Georgia 
Gibson's Brigade: Brigadier General Randall L. 
Gibson — Ist, 4th, 13th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 30th 
Louisiana; 4th Lousiana Battalion; 14th Lousiana 
Battalion Sharpshooters 

Holtzclaw’s Brigade: Brigadier General James 
Holtzclaw — 18th, 32nd, 36th, 38th, 58th Alabama 


MAJOR 
JOHN W. JOHNSTON 

Courtney’s Battalion: Captain James P. Douglas 
~ Dent's Alabama Battery; Douglas’ Texas Battery; 
Garrity’s Alabama Battery 
Eldridge’s Battalion: Captain Charles E. Fenner 
~ Eufaula Alabama Battery; Fenner’s Louisiana 
Battery; Stanford's Miss Battery 
Johnson's Battalion: Captain John B. Rowan - 
Corput's Georgia Battery; Marshalls Tenn Battery; 
Stephens’ Light Artillery 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
om ALEXANDER P. STEWART 


MAJOR GENERAL 

WILLIAM W. LORING 
Featherston’s Brigade: Brigadier General Winfield 
S. Featherston — Ist, 3rd, 22rd, 31st, 33rd, 40th Mis- 
sissippi; Ist Mississippi Battalion 
Adams’ Brigade: Brigadier General John Adams 
(killed); ~ 6th, 14th, 15th, 20th, 23rd, 43d Missis- 
sippi 
Scott’s Brigade: Brigadier General Thomas M. Scott 
(wounded) — 27th, 35th, 49th, 55th, 57th Alabama; 
12th Louisiana 


S<] MAJOR GENERAL 

SAMUEL G, FRENCH 
Ector’s Brigade: Colonel David Coleman - 29th, 
30th North Carolina, 9th Texas; 10th, 14th, 32nd 
Texas Cavalry (dismounted) 
Cockrell’s Brigade: Brigadier General EM. Cockrell 
(wounded) — Ist, 2nd, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th Missouri; Ist 
Missouri Cavalry (dismounted); 3rd Missouri Cav- 
alry Battalion (dismounted) 
Sears’ Brigade: Brigadier General Claudius Sears 
(wounded) ~ 4th, 35th, 36th, 39th, 46th Mississippi; 
7th Mississippi Battalion 


MAJOR GENERAL 
“2S EDWARD C. WALTHALL 
Quarles’s Brigade: Brigadier General William A. 
Quarles (wounded) - ist Alabama; 42d, 46th, 48th, 
49th, 53rd, 55th Tennessee 
Cantley’s Brigade: Brigadier General Charles M. 
Shelley ~ 17th, 26th, 29th Alabama; 37th Mississippi 
Reynold’s Brigade: Brigadier General Daniel H. 
Reynolds - 4th, 9th, 25th Arkansas; Ist, 2nd Arkan- 
sas Mounted Rifles (dismounted) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 

SAMUEL C. WILLIAMS 
Truehart’s Battalion: Lumsden’s Alabama Battery; 
Selden’s Alabama Battery 
Myrick’s Battalion: Bouanchaud’s Louisiana Bat- 
tery; Cowan's Miss Battery, Darden’s Miss Battery 
Storrs’ Battalion: Guibor’s Missouri Battery; 
Hoskin’s Miss Battery; Kolb’s Alabama Battery 


Below: Five Confederate generals killed at the Battle of Franklin. 
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Hiram B. Granbury 


XXX 
4 MAJOR GENERAL 
BENJAMIN F. CHEATHAM 


sy MAJOR GENERAL 
PATRICK CLEBURNE (killed) 

Lowrey’s Brigade: Brigadier General Mark P. Lowrey 
~ 16th, 33rd, 45th Alabama; 5th, 8th, 32nd Mississippi; 
3rd Mississippi Battalion 
Govan’s Brigade: Brigadier General Daniel C. Govan 
~ Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 13th, 15th, 19th, 24th Ar- 
kansas 
Granbury’s Brigade: Brigadier General Hiram B. 
Granbury (killed) — 5th Confederate; 35th Tennessee; 
6th, 7th, 10th, 15th Texas; 17th, 18th, 24th, 25th Texas 
Cavalry (dismounted); Nutt’s Louisana Cavalry (dis- 
mounted) 
Smith's Brigade: Brigadier General James A. Smith - 
54th, 57th, 63rd Georgia; Ist Georgia Volunteers 


MAJOR GENERAL 
a JOHN C. BROWN (Cheatham’s Old Division) 


(wounded) 


Gist’s Brigade: Brigadier General States Rights Gist 
(killed) - 46th, 65th Georgia; 2d Battalion Georgia 
Sharpshooters; 16th, 24th South Carolina 

Maney’s Brigade: Brigadier General John C. Carter 
(mortally wounded) — Ist, 4th (provisional), 6th, 8th, 
9th, 16th, 27th, 28th, 50th Tennessee 

Strahl’s Brigade: Brigadier General Otho F Strahl 
(killed) — 4th, 5th, 19th, 24th, 31st, 33d, 38th, 41st Ten- 
nessee 

Vaughan’s Brigade: Brigadier General George W.Gor- 
don (captured) - 11th, 12th, 13th, 29th, 47th, 51st, 
52nd, 154th Tennessee 


ee MAJOR GENERAL 

WILLIAM B. BATE 
Tyler’s Brigade: Brigadier General Thomas B. Smith 
(wounded and captured) - 37th Georgia; 4th Battal- 
ion Georgia Sharpshooters; 2nd, 10th, 20th, 37th Ten- 
nessee 
Finley’s Brigade: Colonel Robert Bullock - Ist, 3rd, 
4th, 6th, 7th Florida, 1st Florida Cavalry (dismounted) 
Jackson's Brigade: Brigadier General Henry R. Jack- 
son ~ 25th, 29th, 30th Georgia; Ist Georgia Confeder- 
ate; Ist Battalion Georgia Sharpshooters 


COLONEL 

MELANCTHON SMITH 
Hoxton’s Battalion: Perry's Florida Battery; Phelan’s 
Alabama Battery; Turner’s Miss Battery 
Hotchkiss’ Battalion: Bledsoe’s Missouri Battery; 
Goldtwaite’s Alabama Battery; Key's Arkansas Battery 
Cobb’s Battalion: Ferguson's South Carolina Battery; 
Phillip’s [Mabane’s] Tennessee Battery; Slocumb’s 
Louisiana Battery 


USMHI, CARLISLE BARRACKS 


Otho E Strahl 


MAJOR GENERAL 
NATHAN B. FORREST 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 

JAMES R. CHALMERS 
Rucker’s Brigade: Colonel Edmund W. Rucker - 
7th Alabama Cavalry; 5th Miss Cavalry; 7th, 12th, 
14th, 15th Tennessee Cavalry; Forrest's Regiment 
Tennessee Cavalry 
Biffle’s Brigade: Colonel Jacob B. Biffle 10th Ten- 
nessee Cavalry 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 

ABRAHAM BUFORD 
Bell’s Brigade: Colonel Tyree H. Bell - 2d, 19th, 
20th, 21st Tennessee Cavalry; Nixon's Tennessee 
Cavalry Regiment 
Crossland’s Brigade: Colonel Edward Crossland 
— 3d, 7th, 8th, 12th Kentucky Mounted Infantry; 
12th Kentucky Cavalry; Huey’s Kentucky Battalion 


we BRIGADIER GENERAL 

WILLIAM H. JACKSON 
Armstrong’s Brigade: Brigadier General Frank C. 
Armstrong - Ist, 2d, 28th Mississippi Cavalry; 
Ballentine’s Mississippi Regiment 
Ross’ Brigade: Brigadier General Lawrence S. Ross 
- 5th, 6th, 9th Texas Cavalry; Ist Texas Legion 
Artillery: Morton's Tennesse Battery 


XXXX = army; XXX = corps; XX = division; Ill = regiment; 


BS = infantry Bias = artillery ES = cavalry 


STATE ARCHIVES 


Private Charles L. Sewell, Ist Florida 
Infantry. Wounded at Franklin, his arm was 
amputated two days later 
by Surgeon Robert of the Ist Alabama. 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Brigadier General John C. Carter was mortally 
wounded and died ten days after the battle. 


harried officer sent word down the col- 
umn to reverse the march.!° 

Opdycke had barely moved when 
orders arrived to re-climb the ridge, but 
when he reoccupied his old position he 
found the tactical situation radically 
changed. Up the Columbia and Lewis- 
burg Pikes came “heavy and parallel col- 
umns of infantry approaching rapidly,” 
with the troops near the pike arrayed for 
battle. Ever the fighter, Opdycke quickly 
deployed Battery G of the Ist Ohio Light 
Artillery and ordered them to open on 
the gray masses. He also informed Wag- 
ner of the rebel presence, especially the 
severe threat to his left flank that the en- 
emy column on the Lewisburg Pike rep- 
resented. Hunkering down along the 
ridgeline, Opdycke prepared to do what 
he could to slow the massive Confeder- 
ate advance.!” 


> REA 


John Bell Hood rode with the van of A.P. 
Stewart’s corps up the Columbia Pike as 
it negotiated the detritus of the Yankee 
retreat. Burnt wagons, dead pack animals, 
and tossed knapsacks all seemed to indi- 
cate a demoralized retreat, heartening the 
Southerners with thoughts of possible 
enemy capitulation and a quick victory. 
But as the Confederates came within 
sight of the Winstead Hills, Wagner’s 
presence on the heights firmly doused 
such speculation. Ignoring his own ad- 
vice to attack quickly, and employing but 
a bare reconnaissance, Hood rashly de- 
termined a new course of action. With 
Forrest in the lead, Stewart would move 
east to the Lewisburg Pike and slice across 
the ridge past the enemy flank and into 
the Federal rear. Cheatham meanwhile 
would assault straight up the pike, crush- 
ing the Yankees in a pincer. For Hood, it 
was time for the Army of Tennessee to 
relearn the hard lessons of the assault, no 
matter the enemy’s position, no matter 
the enemy’s strength. As Stewart and 
Forrest headed east, Hood repaired to the 
nearby William Harrison house to wait. 

Suddenly word came of an odd de- 
velopment: the enemy line on the ridge 
had seemingly disappeared. In a moment, 
Hood’s master plan had come undone. 
What was worse, there were no troops 
nearby to take advantage of the opening. 
Hood fretted until, finally, as the last of 
Stewart’s troops swung off the pike, the 
first of Cheatham’s boys arrived to shake 
out for the attack. Then, as quickly as they 


had disappeared, the Yanks returned, this 
time with artillery blazing. Under Fed- 
eral shot and shell, the Confederates 
formed up in line of battle and began 
their advance. Then, amazingly, as Con- 
federate steel was about to be applied, the 
Yankees again abandoned the ridgeline. 

Cheatham’s infantry crested Win- 
stead and beheld the plain stretching 
north to Franklin. To the east, Stewart’s 
column spilled over the heights and be- 
gan to form along the ridge’s northern 
face. Before them, the retreating, pike- 
bound Yankees neatly spliced the expanse 
in two. Two miles beyond, their quarry 
seemed massed in front of the village. 
Almost immediately, word began to 
spread of a frowning line of earthworks. 
Hood guided his mount through the 
gawking infantry and reined up near a 
linden tree to dismount. Peering through 
his field glasses, the Texan could see the 
line of entrenchments, with enemy infan- 
try crowding along its winding contours. 
No doubt the army commander noticed 
the artillery deployed along the line and 
in the hilltop earthwork north of the 
Harpeth. He may even have seen the Fed- 
eral wagon trains filling the streets of the 
village, evidently delayed from crossing 
the river. Hood re-cased his glasses and 
remounted, steering his horse back up the 
heights. Near the summit, with the dis- 
honor of Spring Hill still smoldering and 
a world of possibilities beckoning, Hood 
faced a nearby officer and announced, 
“We will make the fight.”® 


STE) | 


It was now near 2:00 p.m., and it hadn't 
taken George Wagner very long to real- 
ize the Winstead heights were no place 
for his division. The rebels had filled the 
plain to the south, sounding to all like “a 
tornado heralded by clouds of darkness 
and muttering thunders,” and when 
Opdycke’s concerns for his left flank ar- 
rived, Wagner had had enough. He pulled 
his people off the hills for the second time 
that day and hurried them north on the 
Columbia Pike.!” 

Somewhere on the road to Franklin, 
Wagner decided on a new course of ac- 
tion. About halfway to the village, he 
placed Conrad’s brigade and Mitchell’s 
guns on Privet Knob, a one-hundred- 
foot-high eminence west of the pike. 
Another eight hundred yards to the 
north, Wagner located most of Lane’s 
brigade on a modest ridge that bisected 
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a fallow cotton field east of the pike. One 
of Lane’s regiments, the 15th Missouri, 
formed across the pike, thus establishing 
Lane’s right flank west of the roadway. It 
was a curious deployment, perhaps mir- 
roring the stepped tactics of Opdycke’s 
successful delaying action. It was made 
all the more curious when Conrad’s men 
were informed that they needn’t con- 
struct any defenses as they would do no 
fighting from this position. Then, as 
Conrad’s regiments fell in along the 
ridgeline, Emerson Opdycke trotted onto 
the scene. 

Opdycke had spent much of the war 
on the front lines. He knew a bad posi- 
tion when he saw one, and as he marveled 
at the enormity of Wagner’s poor deci- 
sion-making—the two brigades, as he 
put it, “in position, in perfect expo- 
sure”—Opdycke’s commander reined up 
before him. Wagner bluffly explained that 
he wanted the Ohioan to extend Conrad’s 
line to the west. With that, in a flash of 
emotion, the frustrations of the previous 
week exploded. Opdycke seethingly re- 
fused Wagner’s orders, telling him in no 
uncertain terms that he was not about to 
place his brigade “where they could aid 
the enemy and nobody else.” No stranger 
toa fight, Wagner continued to order his 
recalcitrant subaltern to halt and form, 
but Opdycke would do neither. Along the 
Columbia Pike all the way to the Federal 
defenses the two officers filled the air with 
imprecation and invective, even as 
Opdycke’s brigade snaked through the 
earthworks and marched to the Carter 
House. Suddenly it was over. No doubt 
recalling that David Stanley had ordered 
Opdycke’s brigade relieved after their 
Olympian efforts, Wagner bitterly ac- 
cepted the withdrawal as a given. As 
Opdycke’s boys halted in an open space 
a few hundred yards north of the Carter 
House and began to stack arms, Wagner 
could only sputter, “Now, Opdycke, fight 
when and where you think best,” as un- 
necessary an order as any given that day. 
With that, the two officers departed, the 
bristling colonel later recalling, “I did not 
see him again.”2° 

A drama would play out over next 
few minutes that appeared almost trivial, 
especially in light of the Wagner/Opdycke 
public contretemps. It would prove any- 
thing but. 

At the Carter House Wagner learned 
of Cox’s ascension, and he explained his 
dispositions to his new commander, no 


doubt mentioning Opdycke’s mutinous 
recalcitrance. But when Wagner de- 
scribed the assembling rebel horde, Cox 
parroted Schofield’s assumption that 
Hood would probably probe beyond the 
Harpeth rather than assault the Federal 
works, As a result, Cox saw no reason to 
overrule Stanley’s earlier decree for 
Wagner to slow Hood as long as possible. 
Wagner suddenly got word from Lane 
out on Privet Knob that his skirmishers 
were dueling with the enemy advance, 
which was pouring over the Winstead 
range and threatening to flank him. 
Wagner ordered Lane to fall back to 
Conrad’s line and extend it to the west, 
exactly where Wagner had wanted 
Opdycke to halt. Wagner then trotted 
south on the pike and reined up at 
Conrad’s position.*! 

Joseph Conrad had spent the previ- 
ous hour watching the rebels “blacken” 
the hills to the south, and by this point 
he was convinced an attack was inevi- 
table. Still he labored under the assump- 
tion that Wagner would pull him off this 
untenable rise in the cotton field and get 
his men behind the works near the vil- 
lage. “I sent word to the general com- 
manding the division to ask him if it was 
expected that I should hold the line I was 
then on,” Conrad later recalled, “but just 
as the staff officer was starting the gen- 
eral came up.” Rubbed raw by Opdycke’s 
impunity, Wagner peevishly 
announced that Conrad was 
going nowhere, even as Lane’s 
regiments strode up the pike 
and filed off to the west. 
Conrad later recalled that 


Brigadier generals Abraham 
Buford (left) and William H. 
Jackson. 


Below: The Carter House, 


location of Cox's headquarters. 
i 
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“[ Wagner] gave me orders to hold the line 
as long as possible, and to have the ser- 
geants to fix their bayonets and to keep 
the men to their places.” As Wagner de- 
parted, Conrad ordered his nervous 
men—many of them new recruits—to 
entrench,”? 

As John Lane’s brigade halted west 
of the pike, the colonel received Wagner's 
similarly miscast orders “to give battle to 
the enemy and, if able, drive him off; if 
overpowered, to check him as long as 
possible, and then retire to the main line 
of works.” Lane dutifully told his men to 
| build what shelter they could, his subal- 
_ terns “stimulating the troops to greater 

exertions.” With his people frantically 
digging under the afternoon sun, Wagner 
_ and his staff departed, the general evi- 
_ dently satisfied that his people were prop- 
erly disposed. However, the men now 
desperately scraping at the modest ridge 
in this fallow cotton field were badly 
shaken. “What can our generals be think- 
ing?” one perplexed soldier asked. Indeed. 
Two brigades, isolated, unsupported, a 
half mile from the rest of their well-de- 
fended army, their own comrades posi- 
tioned with bayonets bared to keep them 
in line. And all they had to do was look 
south to see 20,000 Confederates form- 
| ing for battle. 
For his part, George Wagner repaired 
| to the Carter House, where he got, ac- 
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cording to David Stanley, “full of whis- 
key, if not drunk.”*4 
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At the William Harrison House, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest was beside himself. Hood 
had announced his intention to assault 
the Yankee works fronting Franklin, and 
Forrest was arguing vehemently against 


Hood for a division to accompany his 
troopers across the Harpeth and flank the 
enemy out of their bastion, promising to 
accomplish the feat in two hours. Sup- 
porting Forrest were Cheatham and Cle- 
burne, both of whom expressed strong 
reservations at making the fight here, but 
Hood angrily dismissed their concerns. 
Instead, he distributed his orders for 
battle. Cheatham would attack up the 
Columbia Pike, with Cleburne’s three 
brigades on the right and Brown's four 
brigades on the left. A-P. Stewart's corps 
would attack up the Lewisburg Pike with 
Major General William Loring’s division 
guiding on the left of the pike, Major 
General Edward Walthall’s division on 
Loring’s left, and Major General Samuel 
French’s division on Walthall’s left. 
Forrest would divide his command: 
Buford’s brigade would cover the area 
between Stewart and the Harpeth, and 
Jackson’s brigade was to ford the Harpeth 
at Hughes’ Ford and engage the enemy 
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| cavalry in the direction of Triune. 
Chalmers’ troopers were already operat- 
ing on the Carter Creek Pike. There they 
would support Major General William 
Bate’s division as it assaulted the Franklin 
works in that area. “Franklin is the key to 
Nashville,” Hood intoned, “and Nashville 


| is the key to independence.” Stunned, the 
| officers left for the front.?> 
the operation. The cavalryman begged | 


The Confederates had been pouring 
over the Winstead heights since some- 
time before 3:00 p.m., and their advance 
quickly pressured Lane’s brigade off 
Privet Knob. As the skirmishers from 
both sides played their deadly game, most 
of Hood’s subalterns reconvened at the 
front to analyze the field. One waiting 


| Southerner later recalled, “We could see 


them cast doubting glances in the direc- 
tion of the formidable foe in our front; 
and judging from the appearance of their 
grave and serious looks, we all knew that 
our commanders in some degree realized 


| the depth of that yawning gulf of destruc- 


tion which awaited them and us, and 
which only too soon would engulf us all.” 
By the time the general officers returned 
to their commands, the 20,000 Southern- 
ers who made up the two attacking corps 
stretched for nearly two miles, appearing 
to one witness like “a huge monster 
closed in folds of flashing steel.” Many of 
the commanders spoke to their men of 


the coming fury, but others became si- 
lent and said nothing. The men 
themselves did the things men 
do before battle. Some prayed. 
Others feasted on captured 
stores. Some broke the tension 
with horseplay. Others sought 
out chaplains. Many noted the 
beautiful weather, a nearly per- 
fect Indian summer afternoon. 
One recalled the sound, or lack 
of it: “A profound silence per- 
vaded the entire army; it was 
simply awful, reminding one of 
those sickening lulls which pre- 
cede a tremendous thunder- 
storm.” As it neared 4:00 p.m., 
the sun began to set, highlight- 
ing a bank of clouds that started 
to cordon the western sky.”° 


Above: Major General Samuel 
French (far left) and Brigadier 
General Daniel Govan. 


Zz 
+ «Left: Major General William B. 
*ye4@, Bate (far left) and Major General 
wir — John C. Brown. 


Brigadier General Daniel Govan re- 
called that his division commander Pat 
Cleburne was “greatly depressed” at the 
turn of events. Cleburne had assembled 
his brigade commanders to explain the 
assault, and Govan observed that few of 
the men would “get back to Arkansas.” 
Cleburne simply countered, “Well, 
Govan, if we are to die, let us die like 
men.” But the “Stonewall of the West” 
was determined to embrace every possi- 
bility, to seek out every angle. He rode 
forward to Privet Knob and borrowed a 
sharpshooter’s sight to examine the Fed- 
eral works. “They have three lines of 
works,” he observed, “and they are all 
completed.” Immediately he contacted 
Hood and requested a change of tactics: 
instead of attacking with a two-brigade 
front (his third brigade in reserve), 
Cleburne determined to attack in col- 
umn of brigades, deploying into battle 
line at the last moment. Perhaps he could 
avoid excessive casualties by presenting 
a shorter front and still pack a punch at 
the point of attack. His observations 
completed, Cleburne returned to his 
command.”” 

He sat there on a brown mare, a loan 
from one of his staffers. His new uni- 
form—of a “sack or blouse pattern”— 
was unbuttoned. A kepi cut in a French 
pattern replete with gold braid shielded 
his eyes from the lowering sun. The very 
image of an officer, he looked out at his 
men, they at him. In their hearts they 
knew he was the best Confederate divi- 
sion commander in the Army of Tennes- 
see, and if not for riling misplaced South- 
ern honor the previous winter by 
recommending the recruitment of slaves, 
he should have led a corps, even an army. 
But where and what he should have been 
meant nothing on the plains south of 
Franklin this beautiful Thursday after- 
noon. Today he was with the men he had 
commanded for most of the war. Today, 
Pat Cleburne was in his place.”* 


>. Sy ix. vil ee te 


Up on Winstead, John Bell Hood stood 
alone with his thoughts. Later he would 
write that his army seemed unwilling to 
fight without the protection of earth- 
works, that Spring Hill finally proved his 
fears true, and that at Franklin he would 
cure the army of its flaw. This was little 
more than a pained construct to hide his 
own culpability in the coming holocaust. 
He would also ignore the truth by claim- 
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ing that Cleburne appeared excited about 
making this charge and felt confident of 
the operation’s success. But distorting the 
record and avoiding blame would be the 
passion of Hood’s future. For now, with 
his two corps poised for the assault, he 
watched as Benjamin Cheatham ordered 
a flag waved near his headquarters on 
Winstead Hill, the prearranged signal to 
begin the attack. Suddenly bugles pierced 
the afternoon air and battle flags unfurled 
along the lines. The threadbare veterans 
of a hundred battles and a thousand 
marches jumped to their feet, their bands 
playing “Dixie” and “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag.” And among them arose the ghosts, 
comrades lost near the Hornet's Nest at 
Shiloh, on the banks of the Chaplin River 
by Perryville, along Stones River near 
Murphreesboro. Fellow soldiers lost on 
the slopes of Horseshoe Ridge at Chicka- 
mauga and Missionary Ridge near Chat- 
tanooga, friends lost during the infernal 
retreat through northern Georgia and on 
the hellish fields around Atlanta. One last 
time, the Southern will would drive men 
forward, pursuing a dream of marching 
through the streets of Nashville, raising 
the Stars and Bars over the statehouse in 
Frankfort, camping on the Ohio River. 
Dreams of a nation beholden to no one, 
its institutions intact, its honor upheld. 


The dreams of ghosts. 
It was 4:00 p.m. 
a Od Pa 


Joseph Conrad had just dispatched a 
courier to beg Wagner to order a with- 
drawal when the human thunder shat- 
tered the afternoon stillness. The skir- 
mishers fronting the isolated Federal 
brigade saw them first, the Confederate 
wave rolling right at them “with the speed 
of an avalanche.” Officers screamed at 
their men to prepare to resist what ap- 
peared to be perfectly resistless. Some of 
the soldiers bolted but were shamed back 
into line, sometimes at the point of the 
bayonet. To add to the scene, the attack- 
ing rebels flushed rabbit and quail from 
their path, the animals in full flight tear- 
ing past the awestruck Federals. Then, as 
the terrified bluecoats fingered their rifles 
and choked back their fear, Mitchell’s 
guns answered the assault, firing off a 
salvo at the rebs now only four hundred 
yards away. But off to the left advancing 
with Stewart’s corps was Guibor’s Mis- 
souri Battery, which found itself perfectly 
positioned to flank the Yankee line. Ge- 


ography had given A.P. Stewart a decided 
advantage. Whereas Privet Knob neces- 
sarily slowed Cheatham’s advance, 
Stewart’s people raced north across an 
open, unobstructed plain. As a result, well 
before Cleburne and Brown could come 
to grips with the Federal advance, 
Stewart’s brigades were sweeping past 
Conrad’s left flank. The Confederates 
fired two rounds to get the range, so 
Mitchell—finding discretion the better 
part of valor—replied with one last 
round of canister then limbered up and 
made for Franklin.”? 

By this time, Conrad’s courier had 
arrived at the Carter House, belatedly 
warning Wagner that the enemy were 
forming for the attack. Almost concur- 
rently, the battle noise swelled up from 
the front, then a shell from Guibor’s bat- 
tery slammed into the house. Wagner 
rose from his perch and told the courier, 
“Go back, and tell them to fight—fight 
like hell!” The courier tried to remon- 
strate, but the tipsy general replied, “Tell 
Colonel Conrad that the Second Division 
can whip all hell,” adding knowingly to 
the listeners that Conrad, “that stubbed, 
curley-headed Dutchman will fight them, 
too.” A second orderly then arrived, warn- 
ing Wagner that the attack had begun and 
practically demanding that Wagner or- 
der a withdrawal. But when 
two of Cox’s staffers joined the 
animated discussion by re- 
minding Wagner that his or- 
ders did not include fighting 


Right: Brigadier General 
Winfield Featherston (left) and 
Major General William Loring. 
Below: View of the Franklin 
battlefield, looking north from 
Cheatham’s headquarters. 
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Hood’s entire army, Wagner let loose a 
string of oaths and screamed out, “Never 
mind, fight ‘em.”*° 

As the orderly galloped south to seal 
Conrad’s and Lane’s fate, Mitchell’s bat- 
tery trotted into the fortifications and 
positioned itself for further service. Just 
then, one of the battle-grimed gunners 
bounded off the limber, gave a grim 
smile, and announced to the assembled, 
“Old Hell is let loose, and coming out 


there.”>! 


RE ot 


After a mile march from Winstead, Pat 
Cleburne halted his brigades four hun- 
dred yards from the isolated Federal line 
and ordered them into two lines of battle. 
The Northerners watched the evolutions 
with fear and awe when, suddenly, the 
Confederates came on. As Conrad’s and 
Lane’s men sighted their pieces, up in 
Fort Granger Captain Giles Cockerill’s 
Battery D, Ist Ohio Light Artillery, got 
his moment. His 3-inch ordnance rifles 
slammed shellfire into the rebel masses, 
opening great gaps in the lines. Still 
Cleburne’s and Brown’s men swept for- 
ward to fill the gaps until, at one hun- 
dred yards, the command “Fire” echoed 
along the Federal line. Four thousand 
rifles exploded, and the resulting “rattling 
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fusillade” plastered the Confederate line 
and ground it to a momentary halt. But 
the grayclad officers screamed for their 
bloodied boys to renew the assault, and 
on they came. 

In the now-smoky environs the Fed- 
erals struggled to reload. Suddenly 
through the gloaming keened the Rebel 
Yell, the piercing, high-pitched screech 
that had scoured so many battlefields so 
many times. And then they were on them. 
Brigadier General Hiram Granbury’s bri- 
gade smashed into Conrad’s Missourians 
on the Columbia Pike, while Major Gen- 
eral Samuel French’s division from 
Stewart’s corps pressured the “curley- 
headed Dutchman’s” left. Captain John 
Shellenberger looked over from his po- 
sition with the 64th Ohio to see the 
nearby regiments dissolve, prompting the 
officer to call out, “Fall back, fall back.” 
Just then the Confederates unloosed a 
massive volley, the bullets hissing with 
“diabolical venom.” Conrad’s brigade 
melted in the swirling chaos, and with 
Brown’s rebels barreling down on their 
front and flank, Lane’s people knew the 
game was up. Almost immediately they 
joined their comrades in breaking for the 
safety of Franklin.*? 

What had been just minutes before 
an organized line of attack and an equally 
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LUNRARY OF CO! LESS 


organized line of defense deteriorated 
quickly into bedlam of epic proportions. 
Regimental cohesion disappeared as the 
Confederates poured over the modest 
Federal defenses and raced after the re- 
treating bluecoated mass. “We go right af- 
ter them,” recalled one Southern officer, 
“yelling like fury, and shooting at them 
at the same time.” The firing prompted 
an odd sight: many of the Federals bent 
low to the ground as they ran, hoping to 
avoid the buzzing minies. Unfortunately, 
Southern riflery was not the only thing 
dogging the fugitives. Unionists angling 
for the opening in the fortified line at the 
pike slammed into each other in full 
flight, knocking some senseless in the 
process. And all the while, the pursuing 
Confederates raced to capture and kill as 
many as possible.** 

Somewhere over the deafening din, 
a Southern voice cried out, “Let’s go into 
the works with them,” and the call quickly 
spread. It was a cry as much of discovery 
as anything, for the breaking of the Fed- 
eral brigades had awarded the Confeder- 
ates a startling tactical advantage: the 
mass of blueclad humanity prevented the 
defenders behind the earthworks from 
firing. Waiting inside the line just east of 
the pike were the four guns of the Ist 
Battery Kentucky Light Artillery, cocked 
and locked, but in front of 
them stretched their com- 
rades racing for safety. 
They could do nothing. 
Farther east, Reilly’s men 
stood “breathlessly and si- 
lently waiting for Lane’s 
and Conrad’s men to run 
in.” Strickland’s people 
west of the pike suffered 
the same disadvantage. Fi- 
nally, Lane’s men com- 
pleted their dash, tum- 
bling into the fronting 
ditch and crawling up the 
angled walls. 

John Shellenberger re- 
called the moment well. 
Somehow he made the 
ditch near Reilly’s brigade, 


Above: Brigadier General 
Daniel Reynolds (far left) 
and Colonel John Q. Lane. 


Left: Brigadier General 
James Chalmers (far left) 
and Brigadier General 
Jacob Cox. 


his lungs burning, his legs leaden. He 
turned to see Cleburne’s boys only yards 
away when the main Federal line opened 
fire. The resulting blast turned the front 
into a killing zone, men both blue and 
gray literally lifted off their feet and 
slammed to the ground by the shock. 
Lucky enough to have reached a modi- 
cum of shelter, Shellenberger thought the 
roar “sweeter than music.” For behind 
him, the shellfire and riflery scythed the 
front lines, dealing death and destruction 
everywhere. Amazingly, after an eternity’s 
pause, a deluge of Cleburne’s people 
broke through the choking battle smoke. 
As the ditch began to fill with Confeder- 
ates, Shellenberger summoned the very 
last of his energy, reached up to grasp the 
headlog, and pulled himself over the 
wall.*4 

It seemed a mighty wave, peaking at 
the Columbia Pike and cresting over the 
Federal earthworks in an irresistible 
crash. The Unionists savagely lashed out 
at the crush, with “Axes, Clubs, Flag staffs, 
and everything available [being] brought 
in use.” It was all to no avail. East of the 
opening, the Kentucky gunners disap- 
peared in the maelstrom, as did the 100th 
Ohio. West of the pike, two of Strickland’s 
units—the 50th Ohio and half of the 
72nd Illinois—broke for the rear. With 
them streamed the twelve regiments 
Wagner had sacrificed out in the open. 
North across the retrenchment they 
tumbled, surging past the Carter House 
and filling the streets of Franklin like a 
human flood. One shocked Federal of- 
ficer thought, “It looked as though our 
line had been crushed at the center, and 
nothing could save the little army from 
destruction.” And among them rode 
George Wagner, shaking a broken stick 
at his dispirited command, cursing their 
perceived cowardice, all the while unwit- 
tingly damning himself.*° 

Some two hundred yards north of 
the Carter House, as the panic-stricken 
torrent of fifteen broken regiments raced 
through the village and began crowding 
over the river, Emerson Opdycke buck- 
led his belt. 


rs ORs OF 


Near the Harpeth River, Major General 
William Loring’s troops could begin to 
see the looming Federal line protecting 
Reilly's division. Buford’s dismounted 
| troopers and Brigadier General Winfield 
| Featherston’s Mississippians advanced 
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between the river and the Lewisburg Pike, 
their line bisected by the Central Alabama 
Railroad. To their left, the Alabamians of 
Brigadier General Thomas Scott’s brigade 
had fallen behind as they guided on the 
pike, the enemy artillery in Fort Granger 
contesting their advance. Suddenly, at a 
range of two hundred yards, the Federal 
artillery supporting Reilly’s line exploded, 
followed quickly by riflery from Israel 
Stiles’ and James Casement’s brigades, six 
regiments of battle-tested Indianans. In 
a blinding flash, the Confederate battle 
line shivered as the Federal iron tore 
through the rebel front. Of the carnage, 
one Confederate survivor remembered, 
“Our troops were killed by whole pla- 
toons; our front line of battle seemed to 
have been cut down by the first discharge, 
for in many places they were lying on 
their faces in almost as good order as if 
they had lain down on purpose.”*® 
Featherston’s boys recoiled from the 
impact then pressed forward, but fifty feet 
from the Yankee line they ran into the im- 
penetrable hedge of osage. Grown to a 
stinging thickness by the locals to con- 
trol cattle, the hedge line now provided a 
perfect barrier against the rebel assault, 
too high to surmount and too dense to 
winnow. The Mississippians came to a 
halt, searching frantically for a way 
through the natural abatis. As they did, 
they became little more than sitting ducks 
for the Indianans across the way. Only 
near the opening at the pike were the Yan- 
kees slightly tested. A pitifully small set 
of survivors planted two Mississippi flags 
on the earthworks, but they were almost 
immediately killed or captured. One sur- 
vivor described it as “a tremendous del- 
uge of shot and shell... seconded by a 
murderous sheet of fire and lead from the 
infantry behind the works, and also an- 
other battery of six guns directly in our 
front.” It was, he said, a “scene of carnage 
and destruction fearful to behold.”>7 
Featherston’s right-most regiments 
crawled along the ground trying to find 
another way through the obstructions, 
but when they curled into the railroad cut 
marking Stiles’ left, the 120th Indiana 
plastered their van with musketry. Far- 
ther north, Battery M, 4th U.S. Artillery, 


Above (left to right): Brigadier General 
James A. Reilly, Major General Edward 
Walthall, and Colonel Emerson Opdycke. 


Right: The Carter gin house. 


began to spray the cut with canister, while 
Cockerill’s gunners in Fort Granger 
added their own plunging fire. Even a 
battery east across the Harpeth weighed 
in. Caught in the maelstrom were 
Buford’s troopers, belly down on the 
banks of the Harpeth trying to escape the 
murderous sweep. 

West of the Lewisburg Pike, Scott’s 
Alabamians found the osage equally in- 
tractable. One captain raced forward and 
hacked at the hedge but quickly went 
down with four bullets in his body. Wher- 
ever the Confederates searched, they 
found the hedge, and with it the killing 
fire from Casement's rifles. In the smoky 
twilight organizations had ceased to ex- 
ist, the men now fighting mostly on their 
own. Suddenly, clots of brutalized South- 
ern soldiers gave up the futile fight and 
broke for the rear. Those who remained 
simply went to ground—“not daring to 
raise our heads” according to one survi- 
vor—unwilling to quit but equally afraid 
to recross the killing ground.*® 

As the Confederates poured back 
from the front, William Loring drove his 
horse into the teeming mass. “Com- 
manding, exhorting, entreating, de- 
nouncing,” he tried everything he knew 
to stem the retreat, but nothing seemed 
to work. Finally, he straightened up and 
faced the roaring Federal front for a full 
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minute, practically daring the Yanks to 
hit him, a shadow of anger and dejection 
shrouding his face. Then, with the ruins 
of his division streaming to the rear, he 
cried out “Great God! Do I command 
cowards?” before turning his back to the 
front and leaving to rally his troops.*? 
Coming up on Scott’s left were the 
Tennesseans of Brigadier General Will- 
iam Quarles’ brigade, the right flank of 


| Major General Edward Walthall’s divi- 


sion. Like their comrades to the east, 
Quarles’ people found the extension of 
the osage hedge nearly impossible to 
traverse. One company from Casement’s 
65th Indiana loosed their Henry 16-shot 
repeating rifles at the milling graybacks, 
toppling the rebels like fenceposts. The 
raging Quarles went down, his arm 
nearly destroyed, but his men pressed on. 
At one point a mad horse forced its way 
through the osage, but the Federals rav- 
aged the Confederates who tried to ex- 
pand the breach, their bodies piling up 
in grotesque array. In a brutal war, one 
observer thought this place unique. 
“Never before,” wrote the witness, “did a 
command of the approximate strength of 
Casement’s in as short a period of time 
kill and wound as many.”*° 

There was little such drama behind 
the earthworks. Earlier Casement had 


| mounted the works and called the attack- 
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ers “damned Rebel sons of bitches,” en- 
couraging his Midwesterners to “stand 
here like rocks, and whip hell out the 
them.” With the rebel attack destroyed in 
a little less than an hour, the Indianans 
and Illini had done just that.*! 


> De oe 


Out in the field, Walthall frantically tried 
to control his people. Brigadier General 
Daniel Reynolds had angled his brigade 
farther west to avoid the logjam along 
the osage, so Walthall wedged Brigadier 
General Charles Shelley’s regiments into 
the resulting gap. Shelley’s Alabamians 
and Mississippians, accompanied by 
some of Quarles’ Tennesseans, raced for 
the enemy earthworks at the Carter gin 
house salient, intermingling with the 
panicked remnants of Conrad’s collapse. 
Here the bastion presented embrasures 
where the muzzles of two guns from the 
6th Ohio Battery protruded. As Shelley's 
men massed before the openings, Cap- 
tain Aaron Baldwin fired off his pieces, 
filling the air with the deafening blast of 
the gunpowder and the hideous sound 
of a thousand bones breaking. The sur- 


OpDYCKE'S CHARGE 


Carter 
House 


viving Confederates plunged into the 
fronting ditch and began working their 
way west. Near the Columbia Pike they 
could see that Cleburne’s and Brown’s 
divisions had swept over the center of 
the Federal line, creating a vortex that 
pulled the nearby commands into its 
center. Although some of his people had 
rushed forward from their reserve posi- 
tion to relieve Scott’s decimated com- 
mand, Brigadier General John Adams 
from Loring’s division guided most of 
his brigade toward the breakthrough. 
Likewise, both Brigadier General 
Claudius Sears and Brigadier General 
F.M. Cockrell from French’s division 
began to angle their men toward the 
chaos. Suddenly, the fortunes of war had 
placed enormous Confederate weight 
against a small but expanding rupture 
in the Federal line. The crisis of the battle 
had arrived. 


Re ae 


Emerson Opdycke shouldered his way 
through the panicked throng along the 
Columbia Pike and tried to rein in those 
men of his brigade who had formed west 


of the roadway. But as their commander 
muscled through the chaos, Opdycke’s 
other regiments instinctively grasped the 
enormity of the moment and rushed for- 
ward to form. Suddenly a major in the 
73rd Illinois called out for his boys to 
attack, and the Illini lurched forward. 
The consolidated 74th/88th Illinois 
quickly joined their comrades in their 
impetuous charge even as Opdycke tried 
to douse his brigade’s ardor. But the 
Ohioan soon saw the folly of trying to 
do so. With part of his brigade already 
committed to the attack, he reined up 
to his old regiment, the 125th Ohio, and 
screamed out, “First Brigade, forward to 
the works.” Down the line, the call “For- 
ward to the trenches” rang out like a 
clarion. Bayonets level and order be 
damned, Opdycke’s “Tigers” swept south 
into the tumult.” 

The 44th Illinois attacked east of the 
pike, joined there just north of the Carter 
House by the 74th/88th Illinois. The 
73rd Illinois surged straight down the 
pike with half of the 125th Ohio extend- 
ing the line to the Carter House. The bal- 
ance of the 125th and the 24th Wiscon- 
sin angled west of the house, while the 
36th Illinois rolled toward the Carter ser- 
vant quarters. Opdycke’s serried line 
scattered the last of the demoralized Fed- 
eral fugitives, then nimbly dodged two 
caissons being hauled to safety. Finally, 
a well-built cedar fence just north of the 
house slowed part the advance. That last 
impediment overcome, Opdycke’s 
people swept south.” 

Pockets of Cleburne’s and Brown’s 
men—most of whom had been running 
for nearly a mile—were just clearing the 
Federal retrenchment when the tidal 
wave hit. Opdycke’s people landed like a 
sledgehammer on the disorganized rebel 
van, a vicious, surreal explosion of con- 
centrated, personal violence. One soldier 
called it “[t]he contending elements of 
hell turned loose,” so indelibly stamped 
that “a long life spent in peaceful pur- 
suits will not suffice to erase or even dim 
them.” Units dissolved in the melee. As 
one Illini recalled, “Every man was his 
own commander, and he was a major- 
general at that.” And in the middle of the 
mayhem strode Emerson Opdycke, emp- 
tying his revolver then using it as a club. 
Soldiers swept back and forth across the 
Carter grounds, now a smoky vision of 
hell, “the curses of the living in their des- 
perate struggle for life mingled with the 
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groans of the dying.” The roar was un- 
worldly as “the tempest of lead and iron 
beat the surface of the earth into dust.” 
Ten minutes of concentrated fury passed 
like a lifetime, then slowly but surely 
Opdycke and his grim warriors—aided 
on the right by elements of Colonel Silas 
Strickland’s bloodied but unbowed bri- 
gade—forced the rebels back.“ 

East of the breakthrough, an equally 
determined James Reilly struggled to 
keep his line intact. In the initial rush 
his 100th Ohio had been knocked loose 
from its position hard on the pike. There 
the guns of the Ist Kentucky Battery now 
stood loaded but mute. Gangs of exult- 
ant rebels struggled to turn them 
around, but desperate searches failed to 
locate firing primers. Like Opdycke to 
the west, Reilly’s reserves took matters 
into their own hands. Lieutenant John 
White was first, ordering his 16th Ken- 
tucky to retake the guns. On their left 
the 12th Kentucky and the 8th Tennes- 
see joined in the rush at the urging of 
Jacob Cox, followed quickly by the un- 
assigned 175th Ohio. In five minutes of 
penetrating savagery, Reilly’s reserves 
gutted the Confederate breakthrough 
and cleared the guns of the enemy. The 
screeching Federals, joined now by the 
rallying Kentucky artillerists, then went 
“pell-mell” against the main entrench- 
ment and scoured the area to the south 
with a wave of riflery, the bloodied Con- 
federates tumbling over the earthworks 
and into the ditch, those in the field be- 
yond reeling from the fire.*° 

In the midst of Opdycke’s boys rode 
David Stanley. He had been with John 
Schofield north of the Harpeth when the 
attack began, and as Schofield rode to 
Fort Granger to supervise his defense, 
Stanley galloped to the front. He was ral- 
lying Wagner’s troops when his horse was 
hit, throwing him hard to the ground. He 
arose quickly only to take a slug to the 
neck, but he continued to organize a re- 
sponse to the rebel attack. In the chaos 
he worked his way east, where he encoun- 
tered Jacob Cox. Cox had rushed to the 
breakthrough from a position near his 
old division, and when he took a look at 
Stanley’s wound he practically demanded 
that the stricken officer seek medical at- 
tention. Recognizing the danger, Stanley 
mounted a staffer’s horse and made for 
the rear. 

Luckily for the Union cause, the cri- 
sis had passed. West of the pike, the rebel 


mass found themselves in a no-man’s 
land between the retrenchment and the 
main line of works. Pounded by 
Opdycke’s vicious charge and flanked by 
Reilly’s reserves, Cheatham’s dazed sur- 
vivors had little choice but to tumble 
south across the killing zone and 
scramble over the parapet. And so it 
ended, in a welter of blood, Hood’s one 
real chance to destroy Schofield’s army. 
The gap in the center of the Union line 
that had yawned so invitingly was 
slammed shut by Opdycke’s veterans, 
Strickland’s Midwesterners, and Reilly’s 
loyal Southerners. The battle, for all in- 
tents and purposes, was over. For many, 
however, the fighting had just begun. 


MM a - 


The conflict west of the Columbia Pike 
mirrored the action on the Federal left. 
Brigadier General States Rights Gist di- 
rected his mixed Georgia and South 
Carolina brigade past Lane’s right flank 
and hit the abatis-laced front of the 
111th Ohio. The ground was covered by 
Captain Lyman Bridges’ Illinois Battery 
that had formed west and north of the 
Carter House. Perfectly placed to rake 
the front, their fire decimated the rebel 
thrusts. Still the surviving attackers 
wedged their way through the locust ob- 
structions and fought hand-to-hand 
with the Ohioans on the parapet. The 
flag of the 24th South Carolina flew 
briefly from the wall, but the artillery had 
ripped the heart from the 
Confederate advance. Wrote 
one Carolinian, “Torn and 
exhausted, deprived of every 
general officer and nearly 
every field officer, the divi- 
sion had only strength 
enough left to hold its posi- 
tion.” By the time the action 
had ended, a major would 
command the brigade.*® 
Behind them, divisional 
commander John Brown or- 
dered Brigadier General 
John Carter to push his Ten- 
nessee brigade to Gist’s re- 


Above: Major General James 
H. Wilson (left) and Brigadier 
General Joseph F Knipe. 


Right: Brigadier General 
Nathan Kimball (left) and 
Brigadier General John T. 
Croxton. 
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lief. Bridges’ guns, however, made the at- 
tempt deadly. Their accurate fire “tore 
[Carter’s] lines to pieces” and prevented 
the rebels from concentrating sufficient 
force to take advantage of Gist’s modest 
gains. The storm of iron and lead further 
winnowed the command structure, fell- 
ing officers of all ranks with alarming 
regularity. Later Brown would write, “The 
slaughter in our ranks was fearful,” but 
for now he looked for Major General 
William Bate to apply some crucial pres- 
sure farther along the line. Unfortunately, 
to the west, Bate and his division were 
nowhere to be seen.*” 

Bate had struggled under a myriad 
of handicaps, and in the end he managed 
to do little to impact the battle. His or- 
ders were to attack up the Carter Creek 
Pike, but his route to the front proved 
much longer than Brown's. By the time 
Bate’s men arrived, darkness had set in. 
To the east, Gist and Carter had been pul- 
verized, their shot spent, their casualties 
huge. To the north and west, the Federal 
line seemed to go on forever, and 
Chalmers’ cavalry was nowhere to be 
seen. Deeply concerned about his open 
flank, Bate later wrote, “I made known 
to General Cheatham the fact of the en- 
emy threatening my left, and called for 
force to protect it.” Bate then sent the 
small Florida brigade under Colonel 
Robert Bullock on a line west of the pike, 
but the combined fire of Battery B, Penn- 
sylvania Light Artillery, and nearly the 
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whole of Brigadier General Nathan 
Kimball’s division sent the Floridians 
scurrying. The fight here lasted less than 
fifteen minutes.** 

Bate’s other two brigades made a 
better show but suffered similar results. 
Brigadier General Thomas Smith and 
Brigadier General Henry Jackson vi- 
ciously hit the center of Colonel Orlando 
Moore’s brigade, the exact point manned 
by the raw 183rd Ohio. In no time the 
Ohioans bolted, and the Southerners 
plunged into the gap. Suddenly Confed- 
erate flags careened over the parapet as 
Bate’s men tried to exploit the opening. 
But two of the Pennsylvania guns re- 
trained on the breach blasted the attack- 
ers down, and the rookie Ohioans—led 
by Lieutenant Colonel Mervin Clark— 
stormed back into the fight. With the regi- 
mental colors in hand, Clark went down 
in the counterfire, prompting his Ohio- 
ans to blanch. However, reinforcements 
began to arrive, and enterprising North- 
erners crossed the parapet to tear at Bate’s 
exposed flanks. Suddenly attacked on 
three sides, the rebels either sprinted for 
the rear or surrendered, ending the Con- 
federate assault on perhaps the weakest 
portion of the Federal line.*” 


2 Pt re 


For some, death came in an instant. Briga- 
dier General Hiram Granbury was with 
his Texas boys just east of the pike when 
a bullet smashed into his head just below 


his right eye. He was perhaps the first 
Confederate general to die at Franklin. 

Brigadier General Otho Strahl was 
pinned down in the ditch west of the pike 
fighting like a private when he took a 
bullet to the neck. Volunteers tried to 
carry him to safety, but he was hit twice 
more, the second bullet ending his agony. 

For others, death came more slowly. 
Brigadier General John Adams tried to 
rally his men by driving his horse over 
the Federal works near the Carter gin 
house, but in one, final paroxysm his 
horse mounted the works then collapsed, 
its legs splayed on either side. Although 
a number of Federals tried to save his life, 
Adams was riddled by Federal riflery. He 
lived for a few minutes, managing to take 
a sip of water before he passed. 

West of the pike, States Rights Gist 
was up near the abatis with his South 
Carolinians when a minie ball crushed 
his chest. His people carried him toa field 
hospital where he spoke before he died 
of going home to his wife. 

For one, death’s march was intermi- 
nable. As his men melted before Bridge’s 
artillery near the locust grove, John 
Carter took a bullet through the body. His 
staff carried him to the William Harri- 
son House, where he lingered until De- 
cember 10. 

For another, death seemed sadly in- 
evitable. With two mounts shot dead, Pat 
Cleburne strode forward on foot, wav- 
ing his sword, cheering his men on. Again 
his mad boys had somehow ac- 
complished the impossible, 
splintering those frowning en- 
emy earthworks and raising 
their division’s distinctive blue 
flags above the chaos. Cleburne 
advanced to within fifty yards 
of the those beloved flags when 
a spinning bullet burrowed into 
his chest. In a moment, he was 
dead. 
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Brigadier General Mark Low- 
rey’s brigade had advanced as 
Cleburne’s reserve, and as he 
drove his Alabamians and Mis- 


Above: Brigadier General 
Edward Hatch (far left) and 
General Steven D. Lee. 


Left: Major General Frank 
Cheatham (far left) and Major 
General Edward Johnson. 


sissippians to the front, he found him- 
self on line with the Carter gin house and 
the 6th Ohio’s guns. The smoke here was 
blinding and direction was easily lost. 
Suddenly, Lowrey’s front was crushed, as 
he later recalled, by “the most destruc- 
tive fire I ever witnessed.” His men went 
down in heaps. Still Lowrey’s shell- 
shocked veterans drove on until they 
tumbled into the ditch fronting the para- 
pet. What they found here was hideous. 
Crushed in a space of a few hundred 
yards were the survivors of the charge, 
mixed together in maddening disarray 
and literally a few feet from thousands 
of Federal rifles. North of the earthwork 
the Federals stood five deep, passing 
loaded weapons to the front and blast- 
ing away at their pinned-down targets. 
The carnage was awful, “a chamber of 
horrors” to one, a “carnival of death” to 
another. Mounting the parapet meant 
death, as did running back across the 
field. And, as they discovered, remaining 
in the midst of this meat-grinder was 
worst of all.*° 

In the confusion of the front, Briga- 
dier General George Gordon had led his 
brigade from Brown’s division east across 
the pike. His Tennesseans soon discov- 
ered a brutally hard lesson about their 
position. The angle in the Federal works 
at the Carter gin house allowed Case- 
ment’s and Reilly’s men to fire obliquely 
into the Confederates massed near the 
pike. A hailstorm of lead pounded the 
front, the resulting bloodbath almost be- 
yond description. With no place to go and 
no place to hide, the Confederates 
mounted desperate attacks across the 
parapet—“as many as thirteen charges” 
according to one account—and the Fed- 
erals lining the retrenchment methodi- 
cally blasted them back. The space be- 
tween the two gashes in the ground began 
to resemble a sepulchure, grotesquely lit 
by little more than gunfire blasts and ar- 
tillery explosions. And in a particularly 
gruesome development, the men started 
building shelters out of the bodies of their 
comrades. All the while the nearly con- 
tinuous fire from the gin house coursed 
through the huddled soldiers, exacting a 
bloody price with every sweep.°! 

Darkness was embracing the scene, 
and a thick, choking smoke turned the 
parapet into a claustrophobic nightmare. 
Even as men crazed by the monstrosity 
of it all bolted for the rear, more Confed- 
erates arrived to add to the casualty lists. 
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Cockrell’s Missourians had angled west 
to avoid the maelstrom along the osage, 
but when they launched themselves at the 
gin house salient, Casement’s and Reilly’s 
people eviscerated their ranks. Although 
only a few would reach the earthen in- 
cline, some managed to mount the para- 
pet before being taken prisoner or tum- 
bling back dead. John Adams gained a 
degree of immortality with his reckless 
bravery, but barely a handful of his Mis- 
sissippians avoided the Federal thunder 
and reached the wall. Claudius Sears’ 
Mississippi boys swept forward through 
the hail, a few hundred reaching the ditch 
and mounting the works, but they only 
added to the grisly stacks of the dead and 
dying. “With pike, shovel, musket and sa- 
ber,’ the jumbled wreckage of three more 
brigades joined their comrades near the 
gin house fighting for their lives. 

With the fighting subsiding on the 
flanks, Jacob Cox began to redeploy his 
reserves. He drew most of the 101st Ohio 
from Kimball’s division to bolster 
Strickland’s left near the locust grove, and 
he brought the 112th Illinois from Stiles’ 
brigade to steel Reilly’s exhausted men. 
Also bolstering Federal firepower were 
the stauncher members of Wagner’s 
routed brigades, returning to add their 
weight to the fight. In the strangled haze 
and rivers of blood, signs of capitulation 
began to appear. Among those who gave 
up near the pike was General George 
Gordon, prostrated by the effort of the 
day and sickened by the massacre he had 
witnessed. But elsewhere along the line, 
as the darkness deepened, pockets of vio- 
lent riflery exploded with dizzying regu- 
larity, only to recede into the smoky re- 
cesses of the night. 
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Stephen D. Lee found John Hood near the 
Columbia Pike. Lee was stunned that the 
battle had been joined, for Hood had be- 
trayed no sense of urgency when he gave 
him marching instructions early that 
morning. It was now dark, and Hood 
simply told Lee to bring forward his lead 
division. Lee rushed off to comply. 
Hood had moved forward from his 
perch on Winstead soon after the fight- 
ing began, when battle smoke cloaked the 
front, but the headquarters transfer to the 
Green Neeley front yard helped nothing. 
Accounts of the fighting were threadbare 
and provided precious few nuggets of in- 
formation. Forrest reportedly had been 


stymied east of the Harpeth about a half 
mile north of Hughes’ Ford by James 
Wilson’s Yankee troopers and their 
dreaded Spencer repeaters. And from 
Franklin came word that Cheatham’s 
corps was decimated. A commander of 
Hood’s experience probably did not need 
scribbled notes from the front to know 
that the cacophony of battle had not 
moved much. No, no one needed to tell 
John Hood that his grand attack had 
been stymied. But Cheatham requested 
support, so Hood committed Major 
General Edward Johnson’s division to the 
fray. 

It was approaching 9:00 p.m. as 
Brigadier General Edward Johnson de- 
ployed his four brigades in line and edged 
north over the detritus of battle. Sud- 
denly, as they crept to within fifty yards 
of the front, the enemy parapet exploded. 
Blinded by the explosion, Johnson’s boys 
raced forward into the hail of lead. On 
the left, Mississippians from Brigadier 
General Jacob Sharp’s brigade muscled 
their way through the locust grove and 
crowned the blood-slicked earthworks. 
It proved to be the division’s only pen- 
etration of the Federal defenses. Every- 
where else, Johnson’s boys simply 
tumbled into the ditch and learned to en- 
dure what Cheatham’s survivors already 
knew: this gory ditch was nothing more 
than a deathtrap. Within the hour, 
Johnson’s survivors staggered back from 
their ordeal, their corps commander 
heartbroken by their appearance. 

Sporadic firing continued to haunt 
the front, even as the moon rose through 
the drifting smoke and the air turned 
cold. Slowly, under the cover of the greasy 
darkness, the Confederates drew back, 
exhausted and defeated. Then some- 
where in the distance a chorus of North- 
ern voices began to sing “The Battle Cry 
of Freedom.” Soon more and more 
joined in, until the fields rang with the 
hymn. Then, quiet. 

Around 10:30 p.m., with the only 
nearby Confederates either dead or dy- 
ing, various Unionists jumped the walls 
to see the killing ground. As Federals 
darted about, collecting flags and sun- 
dry souvenirs, John Shellenberger sidled 
next to the ditch. What he saw sickened 
him: “Heads, arms, and legs were stick- 
ing out in almost every conceivable man- 
ner.... The air was filled with moans of 
the wounded.” To the west, Emerson Op- 
dycke ventured out near the pike. A vet- 
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eran of almost every major battle in the 
West, he wrote simply, “I never saw the 
dead lay so thick.” An Ohioan was more 
descriptive; he found the blood-drenched 


| ground in front of the works “a perfect 
_ slop.” 


Of course, Jacob Cox saw opportu- 
nity in this crushing defeat of Hood’s 
army. A counterattack could end this 
Confederate bunch as a fighting force, 
and Cox sent his brother to find John 
Schofield and argue the point. But with 
his wagon train north of the Harpeth, 
Schofield had already decided to with- 
draw to Brentwood and issued directives 
for the operation. The withdrawal would 
begin at midnight, with Cox’s old divi- 
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sion departing on the railroad bridge 
and Stanley’s people using the rebuilt 
pike crossing. Schofield was further 
heartened when a delayed message from 
George Thomas—written near 3:00 p.m. 
but delivered around 7:00 p.m.—sup- 
ported his move to Brentwood. Despite 
inflicting what some were already esti- 
mating to be 6,000 casualties, Schofield 
still fretted over a possible Confederate 
thrust west of the Harpeth. Having 
crushed the Confederate attack, he was 
more than content simply to go. 


7 * 


Cox began to pull his artillery out around 
11:00 p.m. The infantry were to start 
their withdrawal about an hour later, but 
the operation ended abruptly when a fire 
broke out in the village. Eight buildings 
got caught in the conflagration, and the 
billowing reflections initiated a minor 
firefight at the front. Soon, however, vol- 
unteers doused the blaze and the retreat 
resumed, All went well, and by 1:00 a.m. 
Federal pickets took a last look at the bat- 
tered earthworks then scurried through 
the town. At the bridgehead part of 
Wood’s division formed on the Har- 
peth’s north bank, artillery batteries cov- 
ering both crossings. With the pickets 
across, Wood’s people proceeded to set 
the bridges on fire and wait until their 
charred frames fell into the river. The 
Federals then swung out onto the pike, 
leaving Franklin to John Bell Hood. 


a Se De 
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| The burning bridges attracted the atten- 


tion of a number of Confederate scouts, 
who gingerly approached the battered 
earthworks, The unearthly silence spoke 
volumes, but the truth still seemed im- 
possible: the Yankees had abandoned 


| their position. Someone picked his way 


through the town and reported a new 
Federal line north of the river, but when 


| Confederate artillery tried to roust the 
| enemy, they only succeeded in missing 


their targets and plastering the eastern 


| environs of the village. Word snaked 


back to the Confederate brass that the 
earthworks were Hood’s for the taking. 

Incredibly, the commander was just 
then organizing what remained of his 
army for an all-out assault on those very 


| same earthworks. Hood was furious that 


his soldiers had not crushed the Yankees, 
and he blindly determined to blast the 
enemy line at daybreak with his now- 
concentrated artillery, then attack the 
position at 9:00 a.m. with every man 
standing. The discovery of the Federal 
retreat spared the survivors that agony. 

Torches sprang up, seemingly every- 
where. Comrades searching for com- 
rades. Brothers for brothers. Slowly the 
sky to the east began to lighten. 

The sights and sounds of the Frank- 
lin battlefield, illuminated now by the 
gray streaks of early morning, were be- 


| yond description. Blood ran in rivulets 
| and pooled in depressions. Bodies torn 


oe 


| by bullets and shellfire lay everywhere, 


marking the determined advances, the 
vicious fighting, the horror of the ditch. 

The ditch. Bodies piled on one an- 
other, five, six, seven deep, slaughtered 
by the cudgel of Federal firepower. The 
wounded pinned in the heaps, unable to 
move. A literal sea of blood and torn 
flesh. Hood rode up and viewed the 
product of his limited vision. A witness 
saw him weep. He would compose a gen- 
eral order congratulating his men on 
their success. He needn't have bothered. 
Every man there knew the bitter depth 
of this defeat, and one described it per- 
fectly: “Franklin was the grave of the 


| Army of Tennessee.” 


Details got to work collecting the 
wounded and burying the dead. The in- 
jured were transferred into town, where 


| an astounding forty-four buildings be- 


came hospitals. Three were for the Yan- 


| kees. The Confederate dead were buried 


in trenches, while the bluecoats were 
piled in that God-forsaken ditch and cov- 
ered by the adjoining earthworks. Even- 
tually 1,750 Confederates were interred 


| on the field, with some 5,200 wounded 


crowding the hospitals. Federal casual- 
ties totaled about 2,600, including per- 
haps 1,000 dead. Most were from the two 
brigades caught in the open. 

Fountain Branch Carter led two 
dozen civilians who had spent the entire 
battle cowering in his basement out into 
the open. Near the locust grove he and 
his daughters found Tod Carter, dutiful 
son and loving brother, berserk from a 
bullet in the brain. They carried him into 
their parlor and nursed him until he 
died. 

Well to the west, some South Caro- 
linians buried States Rights Gist in the 


| William White family plot. 


Near the Lewisburg Pike, John Mc- 
Gavock’s stately home named Carnton 
had become a blood-spattered field hos- 
pital. On its back porch lay the bodies of 
Otho Strahl, John Adams, and Hiram 
Granbury. Eventually, Pat Cleburne’s re- 


Left: Regimental colors of the 4th 
Florida Infantry, displayed during a 
United Confederate Veterans reunion 
at Marianna, Florida. The flag had 
been captured during the Battle of 
Franklin by men of the 111th Ohio 
Infantry and was returned in 1906. 
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mains were borne there, the handker- 
chief of his beloved Susan Tarleton cov- 
ering his face. 

The men of Hood’s army wandered 
across the blasted fields. Their dead com- 
rades’ faces, eyes wide in terror, told of 
their agony. 

The dreams of ghosts, forever 
stilled. 
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Glenn W. LaFantasie 


F NOTHING ELSE, WILLIAM C. 

OATES—the colonel who com- 

manded the Alabama regiment that 

unsuccessfully grappled with the 
famous 20th Maine Infantry over the 
possession of Little Round Top at Gettys- 
burg on July 2, 1863—was a superb law- 
yer. Having served his law apprenticeship 
with the famous firm of Pugh, Bullock, 
and Buford in Eufaula, Alabama, during 
the late 1850s, he had acquired great 
skills in researching, filing, and pre- 
senting his cases. He earned a tidy sum 
of money working at his profession be- 
fore the Civil War, and in the postwar 
years he accumulated a small fortune in 
fees from his clients. He even managed 
to win an acquittal in a murder charge 
brought against his brother, J. Wyatt 
Oates (although Counselor Oates admit- 
ted to bribing the jury to get the favor- 
able verdict). 

On the Civil War battlefield, though, 
Oates was both brilliantly capable and 
shockingly incompetent. Even at Gettys- 
burg, where he won fame—if not mili- 
tary victory and honors—in his fight 
against Colonel Joshua L. Chamberlain’s 
famous Maine outfit, he ignored direct 
orders by scaling Big Round Top before 
descending and attacking Little Round 
Top, and his actions—although consis- 
tently brave and diligent— suggest an of- 
ficer who worked by instinct alone rather 
than by the rigors of duty, discipline, and 
obedience. Put plainly: Oates was a far 
better lawyer than he was an army officer. 

So it comes as something of a sur- 
prise to learn that Oates the lawyer failed 
to discern how he had been fed unreli- 
able information when a fellow Alabama 
officer informed him that Elon J. 
Farnsworth, a brave Union cavalry officer, 
had committed suicide during a hot en- 
gagement that occurred between Briga- 
dier General Evander M. Law’s Alabama 


Depiction of Farnsworth’s charge 
and death by A.G. Richmond. 
Inset: Brigadier General Elon J. 
Farnsworth. 


WILLIAM C. OATES 


brigade and Union horse soldiers on the 


is precisely what Oates did, letting down 
his guard as an officer and his skepticism 
as an attorney. 

What had led Oates to believe mis- 
takenly that Farnsworth had killed him- 
self was the testimony of a comrade-in- 
arms, an Alabama officer who swore that 
he had seen the Union general put a pis- 
tol to his head and pull the trigger to 
avoid being captured. The report was not 
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afternoon of July 3 at Gettysburg. But that | 


DEATH OF GENERAL 


what it seemed, as it turned out, but 
Oates did not question the Alabamian’s 
testimony—either during the battle or 
for the rest of his life. He took it for gos- 
pel. As a result, Oates became a contro- 
versial figure after the war when he pub- 
licly retold his version of Farnsworth’s 
death and received harsh criticism from 
some—mostly former Union cavalry- 
men who had ridden with Farnsworth— 
who vigorously challenged the veracity 
of his account. 


AND THE 


ELON FARNSWORTH 


OATES AND THE REMNANTS OF 
THE 15TH ALABAMA regiment awoke 
on the morning of July 3 to find them- 


selves enveloped in a thick veil of fog and | 


smoke. They had spent a nightmarish 
night on Big Round Top—barely sleep- 
ing, if at all—as the wounded groaned 
through the pitch blackness and uniden- 
tifiable sounds caught their rapt atten- 
tion as they listened for anything that 
might resemble Union soldiers creeping 


nid. 


up on them. The men were almost to- 
tally worn out, having marched the day 
before more than twenty-five miles from 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to fight a 
desperate and bloody struggle for pos- 
session of a small hill on the southern 
edge of the Gettysburg battlefield. When 
the enemy holding the hill—the 20th 
Maine Infantry—rallied in a counter- 
assault and came lunging headlong down 
Little Round Top like a runaway freight 
train, the Alabamians had been in the 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


process of retreating—or at least some of 
them had. The Federal soldiers hit them 
with a force they had never experienced 
before, and their retreat-in-progress 
turned into a rout. Colonel Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain, the former pro- 
fessor of rhetoric who would win fame 
and laurels (including a later Medal of 
Honor) for his heroism that day, and his 
hearty men drove the 15th Alabama off 
the small hill and chased it over the steep 
crest of a larger wooded hill to the south, 
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Big Round Top, an eminence rising 585 
feet above the farm fields of Gettysburg.! 

With the spreading daylight on the 
morning of July 3, Oates and his men of 
the 15th Alabama knew that Union sol- 
diers occupied the summit of Big Round 
Top and had been there through the dark 
night. What they did not know was that 
the Federals holding the crest above them 
included the 20th Maine, which had been 
ordered to the hilltop after defeating the 
Alabamians the evening before. Oates 
positioned his men facing up the hill and 
behind a stone wall erected by the sol- 
diers. No one relished the thought that 
the Federals might at any moment sweep 
down upon them in a repeat perfor- 
mance of the furious bayonet assault that 
had broken the 15th Alabama on Little 
Round Top.” 

Oates extended his picket line be- 
yond the stone wall so that it nearly 
touched the left of a skirmish line estab- 
lished in the early morning hours by the 
Ist Texas, almost forming a salient where 
Plum Run, a small farm stream, wound 
along the base of Big Round Top. The 
Texas skirmishers, facing south, were ac- 
tive that morning, and Oates and his Ala- 
bamians, who faced to the east, could 
hear the unsettling popping of irregular 
musket fire to their rear. To their left, skir- 
mishers from the 4th and 47th Alabama 
exchanged deadly fire with Union picket 
lines up on the slopes of Big Round Top. 
Heavy sharpshooting continued until 
about 10:00 a.m., when the gunfire slack- 
ened and the woods became uncomfort- 
ably quiet.* 

About an hour later Federal cavalry 
under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral H. Judson Kilpatrick, an officer who 
had already earned a reputation as “flam- 
boyant, reckless, tempestuous, and even 
licentious,” deployed south of Big Round 
Top in the vicinity of Bushman’s Hill. 
Kilpatrick’s orders were to attack the 
Confederate right flank, and to do so an 
elaborate plan was devised by which an 
entirely separate “Regular Brigade” of 
cavalry commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wesley Merritt would be moved up 
from Emmitsburg, Maryland, and would 
attempt to roll up Confederate forces 
posted across the Emmitsburg Road, 
about three miles south of Gettysburg, 
while Kilpatrick struck the enemy infan- 
try lines, stretched across the valley to the 
southwest of Big Round Top, with his 


remaining brigade led by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Elon J. Farnsworth. Like the more 
famous George Armstrong Custer, who 
commanded one of Kilpatrick’s brigades 
but who had been detached for duty to 
the east of Gettysburg on the morning 
of July 3, the other cavalry brigadiers held 
commissions less than a month old, and 
in the case of Merritt and Farnsworth, 
only a few days old. All were men in their 
mid to late twenties. All were brave and 
stalwart soldiers. But today their skills as 
field officers would be sorely tested.* 

While the famous cannonade that 
served as a prelude to Pickett’s Charge 
shook the earth that afternoon, General 
Law, who had assumed command of 
Major General John Bell Hood’s division 
after Hood went down with a serious 
wound the day before, ordered his own 
artillery batteries, positioned on Warfield 
Ridge, to harass the Union cavalry in the 
woods on Bushman’s Hill and sent troops 
to hold back Merritt’s advance along the 
Emmitsburg Road. Heavy skirmishing 
broke out along this front, and the two 
sides exchanged musket fire until about 
3:00 p.m.° Then the battlefield below Big 
Round Top grew silent once more. 

Oates and his men felt the strain of 
fatigue, yet they remained alert—almost 
unnaturally so. Along the forward skir- 
mish lines of the Alabamians, the men 
suddenly heard something unexpected. 
It sounded like two Union generals ar- 
guing, as indeed it was. Kilpatrick wanted 
Farnsworth to order a cavalry charge 
against the Confederate infantry lines 
below Big Round Top. Both generals sat 
their horses beneath the shade of tower- 
ing oaks. Farnsworth, as courageous and 
as impetuous as Kilpatrick, looked over 
the ground before them and turned to 
his commander with disbelief. 

“General, do you 
mean it?” asked Farns- 
worth. “Shall I throw my 
handful of men over rough 
ground, through timber, 
against a brigade of infan- 
try? The lst Vermont has 
already been fought half to 
pieces; these are too good 
men to kill.” 

Kilpatrick, who had 
just received word from 
the Union right that Pick- 
ett’s charge had been re- 
pulsed, wanted his order 
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obeyed. He exploded in rage at 
Farnsworth. “Do you refuse to obey my 
orders?” Kilpatrick roared. “If you are 
afraid to lead this charge, I will lead it.” 

Farnsworth could not believe his 
ears. “Take that back!” he demanded, ris- 
ing in his stirrups. 

Red hot with anger, but realizing that 
he had spoken too forcefully to his sub- 
ordinate, Kilpatrick—without giving up 
a look of defiance in his eyes—repented 
by saying, “I did not mean it; forget it.” 

The two generals remained in un- 
comfortable silence beneath the trees. 
Then Farnsworth spoke quietly: “Gen- 
eral, if you order the charge, I will lead it, 
but you must take the responsibility.” 

Apparently Kilpatrick said he would, 
to which Farnsworth replied, “I will obey 
your order.”® 

It was a fatal mistake—the kind of 
error young officers make under the 
strain of pressure or when cool-headed 
logic gives way to heated emotions. 
Farnsworth was both young and emo- 
tional. Born in Michigan and raised in 
Illinois, he had been expelled from the 
University of Michigan for involvement 
in “a drinking frolic” that resulted in the 
death of a fellow student. When the Civil 
War broke out, he was commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the 8th Illinois Cavalry, 
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a regiment raised and outfitted by Illi- 
nois Congressman John F. Farnsworth, 
his uncle. He was straight and tall, pale 
in complexion, with a drooping mus- 
tache that gave him the look of a des- 
perado. The men of the regiment liked 
him for his shrewdness and wit. At the 
Battle of Brandy Station in June 1863 
Farnsworth had distinguished himself on 
the field and taken over command of the 
11th Illinois when its other officers were 
all struck down. On June 28 he was pro- 
moted from captain to brigadier general 
and assumed command of a brigade un- 
der Kilpatrick.’ 

Farnsworth gritted his teeth and 
took action to obey Kilpatrick’s orders. 
He instructed the lst West Virginia to 
strike the Confederate infantry lines, and 
all along the plain beneath Big Round 
Top could be heard the screams of charg- 
ing horsemen and the thunder of gallop- 
ing hooves. The Union cavalry bolted 
from the woods and dashed toward the 
lines of the 1st Texas Infantry, which had 
taken up a strong defensive line behind a 
rail fence and a stone wall not far from 
the Bushman house. It looked like a great 


FARNSWORTH’ 'S CHARGE 


blue wave rolling across the horizon as it 
prepared to crash along the shore. But the 
Texans opened fire with a blinding vol- 
ley, eventually breaking the force of the 
attack and sending the West Virginians 
back to the safety of the woods. Next 
came the 18th Pennsylvania and 5th New 
York Cavalry, which, shielded by the trees, 
suffered fewer casualties as they charged 
the Texas line, but they, too, were deci- 
sively repulsed by the Confederates.* 

At about the same time, Farnsworth 
went to the front ranks of the Ist Vermont 
and, true to his word, personally led this 
regiment against the left flank of Law’s 
brigade, the position along the south- 
western slope of Big Round Top where 
Oates’ 15th Alabama and the other Ala- 
bama regiments occupied the line. 
Farnsworth had divided the Ist Vermont 
into three battalions—one commanded 
by Captain Henry C. Parsons, another by 
Lieutenant Colonel Addison W. Preston, 
and the third by Major William Wells. 
Farnsworth and Wells rode together at 
the head of Wells’ battalion.? 

The attack caught Oates—and the 
other Alabama regiments in Law’s bri- 
gade—by surprise. As Farnsworth 
and the Ist Vermont came slashing 
through the woods, it was clear that 
Oates and his Alabamians were on the 
wrong side of their wall. Just as a cou- 
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rier arrived from Law to tell Oates to 
close up on the Ist Texas skirmish line, 
Farnsworth’s horsemen galloped into the 
15th Alabama and rode past the regi- 
ment, leaving Oates and his men be- 
fuddled and disorganized. But the Ala- 
bama regiments farther down the stone 
wall had their wits about them and were 
ready when the bluecoated troopers 
pounded across their front. Farnsworth 
and the Third Battalion—diverted by 
Confederate artillery fire—drove straight 
into the 4th Alabama. The Alabamians 
poured tearing musket fire into the 
horsemen, and Farnsworth turned the 
battalion toward the Slyder house, but as 
he and the brave Vermonters cleared the 
farmyard, they were hit by combined 
blasts from Law’s batteries on Warfield 
Ridge and the muskets of the 9th Geor- 
gia. As if to emphasize some terrible sym- 
bolism, the route of Farnsworth’s charge 
now resembled a huge question mark, 
the dot at the bottom indicating the 
Union cavalry’s jumping off place and 
the curve at the top revealing how Con- 
federate fire had forced the assault prac- 
tically to turn on itself.'° 

Before Farnsworth reached the 
stretch of swales that lay between the 
Bushman and Slyder farms, his horse was 
shot from under him and he fell to the 
hard ground, shaken but not seriously 
hurt. A corporal gave up his own horse 
for the general to ride, and Farnsworth 
swung himself up into the saddle. Un- 
nerved by the direct fire from the Con- 
federate artillery, Farnsworth discovered 
that the agile 4th Alabama was dogging 
his troopers, and it seemed as if shells and 
minie balls were coming from every di- 
rection. The general and a few others 
turned around and tried to head back the 
way they had come. In so doing, how- 
ever, they crossed Plum Run again and 
collided on the hillside of Big Round Top 
with the 15th Alabama, which now stood 
ready to receive them.!! 

Oates saw Farnsworth coming on— 
brave, daring, determined. About fifty 
yards to his front, Oates threw forward a 
line of skirmishers. The Union general 
rode up at a gallop to the 15th Alabama 
pickets and, pistol in hand, audaciously 
demanded their surrender. Farnsworth’s 
horse reared. At that moment, Lieuten- 
ant John B. Adrian of the 44th Alabama, 
who had come over to the lines of the 
15th Alabama looking for a riderless 
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horse and, in the process, had assumed 
command of Oates’ skirmishers, ordered 
his men to let loose a volley.'* 

No one knows precisely what hap- 
pened next, for it all took place—as Oates 
was later to admit—out of his direct line 
of sight. Only Lieutenant Adrian and a 
dozen or more skirmishers witnessed the 
events that followed. All agree that 
Farnsworth and his horse went down as 
a result of the volley fire from the Ala- 
bama skirmish line and that Farnsworth 
had been struck several times by minie 
balls. Severely wounded, but with some 
strength left, Farnsworth—still firmly 
grasping his pistol—tried to stand. Ac- 
cording to Adrian, he approached the 
wounded general and told him, “Now 
you surrender.” Farnsworth, said Adrian, 
replied fiercely: “I'll be damned if I do.” 
Then—as Adrian later recounted— 
Farnsworth took his pistol, pressed it to 
his head, and fired. His body slumped to 
the ground, dead. 

Adrian reported this highly unusual 
occurrence to Oates immediately, but the 
Alabama colonel—who breathed a sigh 
of relief as he watched the failed Union 
cavalry charge disintegrate and the rem- 
nants of Farnsworth’s battalion seek the 
safety of the woods on Bushman’s Hill— 
was exhausted and sat down to rest for a 
moment. Within a few minutes, one of 
the Alabama skirmishers walked up and 
called out, saying, “Colonel, don’t you 
want the shoulder-straps of that Yankee 
Major we killed up there a few moments 
ago? I pulled them off his coat thinking 
you'd like to have them.” 

Oates took the straps and inspected 
them closely. “A Major, the devil,” he 
cried. “He is a General.” 

He walked over to where Farns- 
worth’s body lay on the ground. Small 
groups of Alabamians were taking a look 
for themselves, many never having seen 
a dead Union general before. The earth 
was bloody all around Farnsworth’s body. 
Oates noticed two or three bullet holes 
“in different parts of his body from which 
the blood was issuing.” He ordered one 
of his men to search the body, and the 
soldier extracted some letters from one 
of the.coat pockets. Oates assumed the 
letters were from Farnsworth’s wife. They 
were clearly addressed to Farnsworth, 
which was how Oates learned the 
general’s identity. He tore up the letters 
and threw the pieces away. Putting the 


shoulder straps in his own pocket, Oates 
lingered only a few minutes where 
Farnsworth had fallen (probably in the 
vicinity of where the monument to the 
lst Vermont Cavalry now stands on the 
western slope of Big Round Top), and he 
soon received orders for his regiment to 
resume its position on the Confederate 
right flank.!> 

With Farnsworth dead, Kilpatrick 
ordered no more assaults against Law’s 
formidable lines. As evening finally de- 
scended over the battlefield, General 
Robert E. Lee and his battered army 
faced the likelihood of retreating back 
across the Potomac to the safety of Vir- 
ginia, Oates and his men spent another 
dreary night in the vicinity of Big Round 
Top, and the legend of Farnsworth’s sui- 
cide began to grow as Alabamians in 
Law’s brigade—and then other South- 
erners in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia—spread the tale from one camp- 
fire to the next. 
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IN THE SUMMER OF 1868, FIVE 
YEARS AFTER THE INCIDENT HAD 
TAKEN PLACE, William C. Oates—who 
had returned to his law practice in 
Abbeville, Alabama—publicly told the 
story of Farnsworth’s suicide for the first 
time to E. P. Alexander, Longstreet’s 
former artillery chief. “I don’t believe I 
ever related to you an incident which oc- 
curred within my observation at Gettys- 
burg on the 3rd day of July,” Oates wrote, 
giving Alexander the impression he had 
witnessed what he was about to reveal. 
After briefly describing Farnsworth’s 
charge, Oates told how the Union gen- 
eral—wounded in the leg and shoulder— 
refused to surrender “and placing his pis- 
tol to his own head fired and shot his 
brains out.” In this first telling, Oates 
claimed to have removed Farnsworth’s 
shoulder straps and some 
letters, which he assumed 
were from the Union of- 
ficer’s wife, from the dead 
man’s pockets. He destroyed 
the letters at the time, but 
kept the shoulder straps, 
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“which I still have & would be pleased to 
deliver them to his widow if I knew her 
address.”!* 

From these humble beginnings, the 
story of the suicide circulated through- 
out the South, passed along undoubtedly 
by Alexander, who was corresponding 
with former Confederates to gather in- 
formation for an intended history of 
Longstreet’s First Corps he hoped to write 
but subsequently abandoned. Eight years 
later, Oates repeated the Farnsworth sui- 
cide story to John B. Bachelder, a former 
teacher and artist, who had become the 
leading authority on the Battle of Gettys- 
burg and who also corresponded with 
veterans from both sides to collect facts 
that would help him mark troop deploy- 
ments on the battlefield. 

To Bachelder, Oates wrote: “[Farns- 
worth] reined in his horse & with his pis- 
tol in hand ordered Lt. Adrian who was 
in command of the skirmish line to sur- 
render; thereupon Adrian & his line or 
those near enough fired upon him kill- 
ing his horse & wounding Farnsworth in 
several places. He fell. Adrian advanced 
towards him (his few men never halted) 
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and said ‘Now you surrender. Gen. 
Farnsworth replied ‘Pll be damned if I 
do; & placing his pistol to his own head 
fired & shot his brains out. I took from 
his pocket some private letters (which I 
read & destroyed) from which I learned 
who he was.” Oates also mentioned that 
he had taken Farnsworth’s shoulder 
straps and kept them for many years, 
intending to return them to the Union 
general’s family, but he regretted that the 
straps “are now mislaid & cannot be 
found.”!> 

In 1878 Oates made the Farnsworth 
story truly public by including it in an 
article, published in the Southern Histori- 
cal Society Papers, on the 15th Alabama’s 


role at Gettysburg. Oates omitted | 


Farnsworth’s curse and had him say in 
response to Adrian’s demand for his sur- 
render, “I will not do it.” Oates insisted, 
however, that Farnsworth placed “his pis- 
tol to his own head, [and] shot his brains 
out.” Oates did not claim to have wit- 
nessed the suicide himself. And, ina slight 
change, he admitted that one of the 15th 
Alabama skirmishers had brought him 
the Union general’s shoulder straps. 


a. 
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It is safe to say that the origin of all 
other Southern accounts of Farnsworth’s 
suicide lay in Oates’ article in the South- 
ern Historical Society Papers. What’s 
more, Bachelder was deeply impressed by 
the tragic story of Farnsworth taking his 
own life, and in 1882 the self-proclaimed 
“government historian” of Gettysburg 
published his own article on Farnsworth’s 
death, and, accepting the general’s suicide 
at face value, quoted Oates’ 1876 letter at 
length. Oddly, though, Bachelder claimed 
that he had first heard of Farnsworth’s 
suicide not from Colonel William Oates, 
but from Oates’ younger brother, Lieu- 
tenant John A. Oates, who had fallen 
mortally wounded on the slopes of Little 
Round Top during the 15th Alabama’s 
desperate attempts to dislodge the 20th 
Maine from the hillside on July 2, 1863. 
Before John Oates died on July 25 in a 
Union hospital, Bachelder visited him 
and heard the strange story of Farns- 
worth’s suicide in “full and graphic” de- 
tail. According to Bachelder, the young 
dying Oates “remarked that ‘praises of his 
[Farnsworth’s} gallantry and courage 
were on every lip, and that many of the 


officers and men of his regiment pos- 
sessed themselves of some memento of 
the event, his brother, Colonel Oates, tak- 
ing off his shoulder straps, some secur- 
ing articles of his equipments, others a 
button, etc.” 

How John Oates could have known 
all of this is a pure mystery, since he had 
fallen and had been left behind on Little 
Round Top the day before Farnsworth’s 
charge. Possibly a member of the 15th 
Alabama captured or wounded after 
Farnsworth’s charge on July 3 told the tale 
of the Union general’s death to Lieuten- 
ant Oates in the Union hospital before 
Bachelder interviewed the dying young 
man. But Bachelder believed that he was 
gathering eyewitness accounts from the 
two Oates brothers, not second-hand 
gossip.!° 

While William Oates’ various ac- 
counts of Farnsworth’s death seem to 
have gone relatively unnoticed in the 
North, Bachelder’s article, published in a 
Philadelphia newspaper, did not. Soon 
came vehement denials from veterans of 
Farnsworth’s brigade, all of whom swore 
that their brave general had not commit- 
ted suicide. One of the first challenges to 
Oates’ claims came from Dr. Ptolemy 
O’M. Edson, the former assistant surgeon 
of the Ist Vermont Cavalry, who wrote 
to George G. Benedict in 1888 that “Gen- 
eral Farnsworth certainly did not blow 
his own brains out.” When he and Lucius 
P. Woods, the surgeon of the 5th New 
York Cavalry, examined Farnsworth’s 
body on the field they found five bullet 
wounds—four in the chest and abdomen 
and one high up on the thigh—and no 
head wound. The body had been stripped 
down to Farnsworth’s flannel underwear. 

Edson could not explain how Oates, 
whom he thought had witnessed 
Farnsworth’s suicide, could think that the 


. | Union general had shot himself in the 


head. As a possible explanation, Edson 
suggested that Farnsworth may have been 
confused with Captain Oliver T. Cush- 
man of Company E, Ist Vermont, who 
fell near Farnsworth with a ghastly bul- 
let wound in the face. “But even this,” said 
Edson, “cannot explain the declaration of 
suicide.” Later that year Benedict pub- 
lished Edson’s letter in a history of 
Vermont's participation in the Civil War. 
Around the same time Henry C. Parsons, 
former captain of the Ist Vermont who 
had led one of the battalions in Farns- 
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worth’s charge, published his own ac- 
count of the general’s death in Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War and denied the 
Confederate assertions that Farnsworth 
had committed suicide, suggesting, like 
Edson, that the enemy may have confused 
Cushman with Farnsworth.!” 

Bachelder had apparently corre- 
sponded with Edson, even before writ- 
ing his newspaper article, and had 
learned about Farnsworth’s body being 
stripped but, inexplicably, not about the 
nature of the general’s wounds. When 
Bachelder read Edson’s letter in Bene- 
dict’s history and Parson’s account in 
Battles and Leaders, he wrote to Oates and 
asked him to repeat what he knew about 
the actions on the Confederate right af- 
ter July 2. Oates replied by narrating as 
carefully as possible the events as he un- 
derstood them. Using practically the 
same words he had in the past, he re- 
peated the Farnsworth suicide story. 
Then Bachelder wrote back and revealed 
that Farnsworth had not been shot in the 
head. Nor had Farnsworth ever been 
married. 

Oates was taken aback. “I perhaps 
should have been more particular in my 
statement,” he wrote, “and will now give 
you my statement as though I were mak- 
ing an oath.” He retold the story, this time 
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by giving every detail in a step-by-step 
account of what had taken place. At the 
time of Farnsworth’s death, he admitted, 
he could not see the place where the 
Union general had fallen. Later, he said, 
it was a skirmisher who brought Farns- 
worth’s shoulder straps to him while he 
was resting. When he went to examine 
the body himself, Adrian informed him 
of what had happened. 

He was sure, although he could not 
be positive, that Adrian had said that 
Farnsworth had placed his pistol to his 
head. Oates had one of his men search 
the dead general’s pockets. The one let- 
ter—not several as he had previously 
stated—found on Farnsworth’s body had 
been written by a woman, and Oates had 
assumed it had been the general’s wife, 
although he now allowed it could have 
been “some female admirer.” Unfortu- 
nately, reported Oates, Adrian could not 
be reached to confirm the story of 
Farnsworth’s suicide—he had died in a 
later battle. Yet Adrian, affirmed Oates, 
“was a faithful young officer and regarded 
as perfectly reliable and I believe he told 
the truth.”'® 

The suicide story would not die, de- 
spite the fact that several veterans from 
Farnsworth’s brigade avowed that their 
general had not killed himself. Even as 
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these protests were aired, Confederate 
veterans adamantly maintained that the 
Union general had taken his own life, 
claiming to have seen the suicide with 
their own eyes.'? Why so many Confed- 
erates claimed to have seen Farnsworth 
shoot himself, when it is absolutely cer- 
tain they could have witnessed no such 
thing, cannot be explained. What is evi- 
dent, however, is that Oates’ account pre- 
dated all other Southern descriptions of 
Farnsworth’s suicide. Oates never knew 
it, but he was responsible for turning the 
Union general’s death into a tale—what 
we might today call an “urban legend” — 
that was retold by countless former Con- 
federates, despite all the evidence that re- 
vealed Oates’ originating account to be 
false. 
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HOW COULD SUCH A LEGEND 
HAVE BEGUN IN THE FIRST PLACE? 
Strange things happen on battlefields. 
The fog of war prevents soldiers from 
seeing things clearly around them and 
from understanding what they are expe- 
riencing as it happens. Eyewitnesses, even 
reliable ones, never see the same event in 
quite the same way, as police officers and 
criminal trial attorneys can readily attest. 
Memories can remain sharp over time, 
but other memories can fade. Details of- 
ten become blurred—or sometimes en- 
tirely forgotten—as the years go by. 

But there are other aspects of human 
behavior—on and off the battlefield— 
that often defy reasonable explanation. 


» Psychologists do not know for certain 


what makes some people confess to 
crimes they have not committed or oth- 
ers believe they are victims of strange 
occurrences—such as sexual abuse, alien 
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abductions, and spectral encounters— 
that could not possibly have happened. 
No one can explain why several individu- 
als—including the famous industrialist 
Andrew Carnegie —related in separate 
reminiscences that they rode the same 
train that Lincoln took to Gettysburg and 
watched him while he composed his fa- 
mous address during the journey (which 
he did not do), when actually these indi- 
viduals are known to have been some- 
where else doing other things. 

Such “eyewitness” testimonies rep- 
resent something far different than lies. 
It would seem that some people, for vastly 
incomprehensible and complex reasons, 
convince themselves from time to time 
of the impossible, seeing themselves in 
places they've never been, believing 
they’ve done things they’ve never really 
done. Besides such illusions (or delu- 
sions, as the case might be), our physical 
powers of perception are also not infal- 
lible. Human eyes have an uncanny way 
of failing to capture every movement— 
every flutter of ahummingbird’s wings— 
that takes place before them. Sometimes 
our brains must fill in the blanks, trying 
to make sense out of the jumbled or in- 
complete images that are communicated 
through our feeble and undependable 
eyes. Maybe Lieutenant Adrian thought 
he saw Farnsworth commit suicide. 
Maybe Farnsworth struggled, hoping to 
get up after falling, and assumed a pecu- 
liar posture that convinced Adrian that 
the man was trying to blow his brains out. 
Whatever the truth, we will probably 
never know it. 

Despite the Union testimonies that 
disproved Adrian’s version of Farns- 
worth’s death, Oates refused to give up 
believing that the Union general had 
committed suicide. In a regimental his- 
tory published in 1905 Oates altered the 
story so that Farnsworth—instead of 
pointing his pistol at his head—aimed his 
gun at his chest and shot himself through 
the heart. “I had the facts ... related as to 
the death of Farnsworth stated to me then 
and there by Adrian,” Oates declared, 
“and from what I saw at a distance of not 
more than fifty steps I am satisfied of 
their truth.””° To his own dying day, Oates 
steadfastly believed that Farnsworth had 
killed himself because a young subordi- 
nate, who had no reason to lie, had told 
him so. For Oates, that was more than 
enough to go on. i) 


GLENN W. LAFANTASIE is the author 
of the forthcoming book Twilight at Little 
Round Top, to be published by John Wiley 
& Sons in February 2005. He is currently 
at work on a biography of William C. 
Oates. 
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GENERAL MEADE 


AND THE SECOND BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


The following day, Lee's last gamble—Pickett's Charge—ended in failure. 


THE STUNNING NEWS OF GETTYSBURG 
reached Northern newspapers at first in 
rivulets, but soon enough it built into a 
cascade. “The tidings from Gettysburg 
have been arriving in fragmentary 
instalments, but with a steady crescendo 
toward complete, overwhelming victory,” 
New Yorker George Templeton Strong 
entered in his diary for July 5, 1863, which 
he described as “A memorable day.” The 
New York Herald proclaimed VICTORY! 
VICTORY! THE DYING STRUGGLES 
OF THE REBELLION. The New York 
Times headed its coverage THE GREAT 
BATTLES. SPLENDID TRIUMPH OF 


| THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. The 
| story in the Philadelphia Inquirer was 
headlined VICTORY! WATERLOO 
ECLIPSED. 
The architect of this Waterloo-like 
| victory, Major General George Gordon 
Meade, was a virtual stranger to the 
| Northern press. After all, he had only 
been appointed commander of the Army 
of the Potomac on June 28, three days 
before the great battle. The New York 
Times introduced him by assuring its 
readers, “All officers award the highest 
honors to Gen. Meade for the able gen- 
eralship he has displayed since he as- 
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sumed command,” and praised him for 
his “coolness, decision, and energy.” Ac- 
cording to the Herald, “The success of 
General Meade. . .breaks the power, the 
prestige and the hopes of the great rebel 
army of the East... . All honor to our 
noble Army of the Potomac and its skil- 
ful and courageous leader,” In Philadel- 
phia, General Meade’s hometown, the 
mayor led a brass band to Mrs. Meade’s 
doorstep, where, reported the Inquirer, 
she acknowledged the serenade and the 
speechmaking “amid deafening applause 
for herself and her husband, the victor 
of Gettysburg.”! 


Yet by spring 1864, less than a year 
later, the laurels of the victor of Gettys- 
burg were tattered and tarnished. In a 
Second Battle of Gettysburg, fought in 
slippery, treacherous terrain—the hear- 
ing room of a congressional investigative 
committee and the pages of a malevolent 
press—General Meade emerged the loser. 
As the general himself wrote bitterly to a 
friend, his enemies “acknowledge the 
battle of Gettysburg as one of the great- 
est victories the world has ever seen; but 
they expect to prove that it was fought in 
opposition to all the plans I had formed; 
that I was all the time expecting disaster 
and issuing orders to retreat; in fine, that 
had I not been there, great as was the 
battle, it would have been far greater.” 

How did this happen? How could 
this have happened? To answer those 
questions, we must return to the Gettys- 
burg battlefield and July 1863. 


>, a, SH 
GEORGE GORDON MEADE was never so 


well known to the wartime general pub- 
lic as such of his predecessors as Mc- 
Clellan, Burnside, and Hooker. He had 
toiled faithfully but in relative obscurity 
in the Army of the Potomac, leading a 
brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
then the division. He was badly wounded 
at Glendale on the Peninsula, and 
emerged from leading an assault at 
Fredericksburg with a bullet hole through 
his hat. By Chancellorsville he had charge 
of the V Corps, and began the Gettysburg 
Campaign in that post when he was 
tapped to replace Joe Hooker as army 
commander. 

At the same time, however, within 
the small circle of officers comprising the 
Potomac army’s high command, Meade 
was well known and widely respected. 
Amid all the intrigues and back-stabbing 
that marked the regimes of Burnside and 
Hooker, George Meade was the one gen- 
eral the malcontents of the high com- 
mand agreed was suitable and untainted 
enough to lead the army. 

Meade was forty-eight, an old regu- 
lar who since West Point had made the 
army his life except for six years as a ci- 
vilian civil engineer. He was a starchy, 
high-tempered, highly competent soldier 
who did not suffer fools at all, much less 
gladly. He was suspicious of politics and 
politicians and distrustful of the press 


| great victory at Gettysburg, Meade was 


and its correspondents. He was burdened | 


by few illusions. Hardly ten days after his 


writing that he was “perfectly prepared 
for a loss of all my rapidly acquired hon- 
ors the first time the fortune of war fails 
to smile on me.” What he was not pre- 
pared for, however, was a sneak attack 
from the rear.* 

When Meade took command of the 


Army of the Potomac on June 28, 1863, | 


he regarded the heads of six of its seven 
infantry corps as men he could trust. 
They were West Pointers all—John 
Reynolds of the I Corps, Winfield Scott 
Hancock of the II, George Sykes of the V, 
John Sedgwick of the VI, Otis Howard of 
the XI, and Henry Slocum of the XII. All 
had supported him for the new com- 


mand. But the III Corps’ Daniel Sickles | 


was another matter. Sickles was an 
avowed supporter of the deposed Joe 
Hooker, and Meade began his new post- 
ing with grave doubts about Dan Sickles. 

Sickles had come into the war al- 
ready swathed in notoriety. During his 
time as a New York lawyer and denizen 


of Tammany Hall, he was described by | 
diarist George Templeton Strong as“one | \— 


of the bigger bubbles in the scum of the 
[legal] profession, swollen and windy and 
puffed out with fetid gas.” Then, in 1859, 
in Lafayette Square a block from the 
White House, Dan Sickles gunned down 
his wife’s lover, one Philip Barton Key, son 
of the author of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” In the subsequent lurid trial Sickles 
was acquitted, thanks to his lawyer, Edwin 
M. Stanton, future secretary of war and 
future Sickles patron.* 

The Civil War resuscitated Sickles. 
Between 1861 and 1863 he rose from po- 
litical colonel in command of a regiment 
to political major general in command 
of a corps. He did so with exactly one 
afternoon’s troop-leading to his credit, 


which he did poorly, at Oak Grove dur- | 


ing the Seven Days’ Battles. General 


Alpheus Williams, watching Sickles’ rapid | 
climb up the ranks, remarked that in the | 
Potomac army “matters are not settled by | 


merit but by impudence and brass and 
well-paid reporters. A ‘Sickles’ would beat 


Napoleon in winning glory not earned. | 


He is a hero without an heroic deed!”° 
Williams’ crack about “well-paid re- 
porters” was particularly apt, for politi- 
cal general Sickles was expert at cultivat- 
ing the press. Today we would call him a 
spin-master. Two of New York’s press 


lords—the Herald’s James Gordon | 
Bennett and the Tribune’s Horace | 
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Greeley—were said to be in Sickles’ 
pocket. In 1862 Greeley had initiated a 
petition campaign for Sickles’ promotion 
to brigadier general. After Chancellors- 
ville, where Sickles made a great deal of 
noise to very little effect, the Herald edi- 
torially demanded that Dan Sickles re- 
place Joe Hooker as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. Presumably edi- 
tor Bennett was serious. General Sickles, 
in short, was someone with influence and 
someone not to be crossed.° 


In Dan Sickles little black book the marks 
against Meade were piling up rapidly. 


Meade cast a stern eye at Sickles as 
the Army of the Potomac hurried toward 
Gettysburg in those last days of June. 
Twice he sharply reprimanded him for 
the III Corps’ slow marching. Then, dur- 
ing one of the crises of the battle, on July 
2, there was the famous scene in which 
General Meade, furiously and very pub- 
licly, lit into Sickles for disobeying orders 
by pushing the III] Corps well out ahead 
of the rest of the battle line on Cemetery 
Ridge. “I never saw Gen. Meade so an- 
gry, if I may call it,” remembered a staff 
officer. “He ordered Gen. Sickles to retire 
his line to the position he had been in- 
structed to take; this was done in a few 
sharp words.” Several months later, inter- 
viewed by the historian John C. Ropes, 
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Meade was still in a temper describing the 
incident. “He met Sickles and asked him 
where the devil his troops were,” Ropes 
wrote. “‘Out here, sir, says Sickles, and 
pointed to positions half or three-quar- 
ters of a mile in advance. Meade asked 
him what the devil they were out there 
forss2? 

Before the battle line on Cemetery 
Ridge could be reestablished, Longstreet’s 
attack caught Sickles’ corps in its exposed 
salient and wrecked it. Then, as Sickles 
tried to rally his men, a Confederate solid 
shot hit his right leg and shattered it, re- 
quiring amputation. The reaction in the 
army’s high command was nicely ex- 
pressed by a II Corps officer who re- 
marked, “The loss of his leg is a great gain 
to us, whatever it may be to him.”$ 

Sickles recuperated in Washington, 
playing to the hilt the role of “Hero of 
Gettysburg” (as the New York Herald had 
proclaimed him) to an audience that in- 
cluded President Lincoln. General 
Meade, for his part, was determined that 
Sickles’ absence from the Army of the 
Potomac be made permanent. In Octo- 
ber, three months or so after Gettysburg, 
Sickles showed up at the army’s camps 
on the Rapidan. Stumping about on his 
crutches, he accounted himself ready to 
resume his command. Meade, professing 
great solicitude, explained that active 
field service with the III Corps would 
surely undermine Sickles’ convalescence, 
and sent him back to Washington. 

Sickles was not one to take rejection 
meekly. He hurried to the White House 
to pour his imaginative, highly fictitious 
account of Gettysburg into the presi- 


was there to hear the tale. Welles noted 


in his diary that Sickles made himself | 


“much more conspicuous” than anyone 
else in selecting the battlefield: “General 
Meade arrived on the ground soon after, 
and was for abandoning the position and 
falling back.” Of course, Welles noted 
dryly, “Allowance must always be made 
for Sickles when he is interested. . . .”° 
In Dan Sickles’ little black book, the 
marks against General Meade were pil- 
ing up rapidly. In the July 2 contretemps 
at Gettysburg, Meade had publicly hu- 
miliated and disrespected him in front 
of assorted generals and staff officers. 
Now the general commanding was unc- 
tuously (but no doubt maliciously) pre- 
venting him from resuming command 


of the III Corps. Meade’s official report | have General Meade displaced as army 


| les had “not fully apprehended the in- 
dent’s ear. Navy Secretary Gideon Welles | 


_ it was whispered about that before the 


| fantry corps, with the III Corps slated to 
| disappear, Dan Sickles swore that retri- 
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Edwin Forbes’ depiction of Colonel Samuel Caroll’s Sioa 
moving forward to counterattack the Louisiana Tigers on Cemetery Hill. 


of the July 2 incident claimed that Sick- | 


structions in regard to the position he 
occupied,” hardly a compliment to Sick- 
les’ generalship. General-in-Chief Henry 
Halleck’s report was more blunt, charg- 
ing Sickles with “misinterpreting his or- 
ders...” Then there was the rumor mak- 
ing the rounds (on the authority of 
General Gouverneur Warren, a genuine 
Gettysburg hero) that Sickles would have 
been court-martialed for his actions at | 
Gettysburg had he not been maimed in 
the subsequent fighting.'° 

For Sickles the last straw came when 


1864 campaign the Army of the Potomac 
would be reorganized into just three in- 


bution would be his. His motive was to 
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commander by someone friendlier to his 


| cause, his cause being (1) to refurbish his 


reputation; and (2) to regain a corps 
command. That someone friendlier to his 
cause was Joe Hooker. Just then Hooker 
was in Tennessee with the XX Corps (the 
combined XI and XII corps from the 
Potomac army) in the Chattanooga op- 
erations, but he would no doubt jump at 
the chance to command the Army of the 
Potomac once again, 

During the Pennsylvania Campaign 
General Meade had made other enemies 
besides Sickles, and so a cabal of malcon- 
tents came together with intent to ruin 
the victor of Gettysburg. Their motives 
were mixed, but they would all find the 
means to unite. 

Along with Meade’s appointment to 
head the Potomac army that June 28 had 
come a command directive from Secre- 
tary of War Stanton—a directive no pre- 


GENERALS IN BLUE 


Abner Doubleday never forgave 
Meade for depriving him of a 
much treasured corps command. 


Meade’s steadfast determination 
to stand and fight at Gettysburg. Army of the Potomac. 


vious army commander had enjoyed. | 


“You are authorized,” Meade was told, “to 
remove from command, and to send 
from your army, any officer or other per- 
son you may deem proper, and to appoint 
to command as you may deem expedi- 
ent.” In short, on the battlefield, George 
Meade could hire or fire without regard 
to seniority, that most sacred of military 
cows.!! 

Meade did not hesitate to wield this 
new power. During the first day’s fight- 
ing at Gettysburg, after John Reynolds 
was killed, Otis Howard succeeded (by se- 
niority) to command of the army’s ad- 
vanced wing. When he learned of this, 
Meade sent Winfield Scott Hancock to 


take over command on the field, a deci- | 


sion based on his sure knowledge that 
Hancock was a far better general for this 
crucial role than weak reed Howard. 
Hancock was the junior of the two, and 


the replacement did not sit well with | 


Howard. Eventually, and indirectly, this 


action of Meade’s would damage him | 


during the Second Battle of Gettysburg. 
On that bloody 1st of July, to conceal his 


own inept leadership of the XI Corps, the | 


newly demoted Howard laid blame for 
the final Federal collapse in the day’s 
fighting on the other Union corps in- 
volved, the I Corps. This was exactly con- 


trary to fact—it was the rout of Howard’s | 


XI Corps that precipitated the collapse, 
and it was the I Corps that held out to 
the last ditch. 


Throughout the day’s fighting, after _ 


Reynolds was killed early on, the I Corps 
had been led by Abner Doubleday. Nor- 
mally not much could be expected of 
General Doubleday, but on this July 1, 
1863, he did quite well in making the best 
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of a bad situation. However, the asper- 
sions cast on the I Corps by Howard 
(passed on to Meade by Hancock) pro- 
voked Meade to make a change. He 


promptly displaced Doubleday, the se- | 


nior I Corps general, with John Newton 
of the VI Corps, who was Doubleday’s 
junior. Knowing nothing of Howard’s de- 
ception, Doubleday was wrathy at Meade 
for depriving him of a much treasured, 
and he thought well earned, corps com- 
mand. Doubleday’s grudge would lead 


him to align himself with Dan Sickles | 


when the opportunity came.!* 

A third member of the anti-Meade 
cabal was David Bell Birney. Meade had 
first made an enemy of General Birney 
at the Battle of Fredericksburg in Decem- 
ber 1862, when Meade testified that when 
he called for much needed support in his 


attack on the Confederate flank, Birney | 


was slow to furnish it. At Gettysburg 
Birney had moved up to head the III 
Corps following Sickles’ wounding, but 
afterward he was replaced in the com- 
mand he believed he had earned by Gen- 
eral William H. French. The French di- 


rective came from Washington, but | 


Birney assumed Meade was behind it. 


Daniel Butterfield would bea fourth | 
recruit to the cabal. During the Burnside | 


regime Butterfield had led the V Corps 
until displaced by Meade, which no 
doubt was cause enough for resentment 
on Butterfield’s part. But Dan Butter- 
field’s primary motivation for joining the 
attack on Meade stemmed from his loy- 
alty to Joe Hooker, whose chief of staff 
he was during Hooker’s time in the army 
command. 

When Meade took the command, 
with the army on the march into Penn- 
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Winfield Scott Hancock affirmed Joe Hooker was Sickles’ choicetore- Daniel Butterfield, in his desire to 
place Meade as commander of the 


see Hooker in Meade’s place, found 
a natural ally in Dan Sickles. 


sylvania, he had sought unsuccessfully to 
obtain a chief of staff of his own choice, 
but under the pressure of the moment 
he had to retain Butterfield in the post. 
Butterfield was, after all, not incapable, 
his paperwork was up to date, and he did 
know where all the units of the scattered 
army were to be found. In the fighting 
on July 3 Butterfield was nicked by a shell 
fragment, and Meade made the wound 
his excuse to replace him as chief of staff 
with Andrew Humphreys. That fall, when 
he went off to fight in Tennessee, Joe 
Hooker took Butterfield with him as his 
chief of staff. However, at Sickles’ insti- 
gation, Butterfield would be summoned 
back to Washington to help bring down 
General Meade. In his desire to see 
Hooker in Meade’s place, Butterfield 
found a natural ally in Dan Sickles. 


OR ie 


THAT THEN IS THE BACKSTORY for the 
Second Battle of Gettysburg. All the anti- 
Meade cabal needed now was a stage. 
Early in 1864 the stage was supplied by 
the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. This congressional watchdog 
committee, directed by Radical Republi- 
cans, had long cast a suspicious eye on 
the high command of the Army of the 
Potomac, convinced it was honeycombed 
with copperheaded generals whose poli- 
tics were Democratic and whose hearts 
were not in the kind of war needed to 
stamp out the Slave Power. According to 
the Committee’s Senator Zachariah 
Chandler, all such generals must be 
rooted out. In their places, insisted Chan- 
dler, “We must have men in command 
of our armies who are anxious to crush 
the rebellion.”!? 
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In June Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton had given Meade the au- 
thority to hire or fire any officer 
without regard to seniority. 


In late February 1864 Chandler and 
the Committee’s chairman, Benjamin 
Wade, trained their guns on the Army of 
the Potomac. They made no secret of 
their desire to replace Meade with Joe 
Hooker. The hearings dealt first with 
Chancellorsville, with intent to absolve 


Hooker of any blame for that defeat; and _| 


then with Gettysburg, with intent to 
demonstrate how that victory was gained 
not because of Meade but in spite of him. 
(Meade observed this transaction sar- 
donically. “It would not look very well,” 
he told his wife, “to give the Hero of 
Chancellorsville promotion over the 
head of the Hero of Gettysburg unless the 
latter is just stripped of his laurels.”) 
There is every reason to believe Dan Sick- 
les had a role in compiling the Com- 
mittee’s witness list. He himself was the 
first to testify, on February 26, thereby 
setting the agenda for the carefully se- 
lected, like-minded generals who fol- 
lowed him. 

As Sickles told it, General Meade had 
never wanted to fight at Gettysburg. Ina 
reference to July 2, he said, “I was satis- 
fied, from information which I received, 
that it was intended to retreat from 
Gettysburg.” He insisted that Meade only 


stayed and fought there due to the per- | 


suasions of his lieutenants (most nota- 
bly Dan Sickles); that the sad fate of Sick- 
les’ III Corps was due entirely to Meade’s 
failure to reinforce it; and, finally, that 
Meade should certainly have attacked 


Lee’s beaten army before it escaped to | 


Virginia."4 


Abner Doubleday testified four days | 
later. He seconded all of Sickles’ points, | 


Lincoln suggested pointedly that it 
might be a good thing for the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War to 
hear General Meade’s side of the story. 


of the Potomac. 


and added, in reference to his own dis- 
placement as head of the I Corps, “Gen- 
| eral Meade is in the habit of violating the 
| organic law of the army to place his per- 
| sonal friends in power. There has always 
_ been a great deal of favoritism in the 


anti-slavery man or an anti-McClellan 
man can expect decent treatment in that 
army as at present constituted.” Double- 
day was followed by a latecomer to the 
plot, Albion Howe. General Howe had 
seen no action at Gettysburg, and his sole 
reason for testifying was apparently 
pique at his displacement, a few days be- 
fore, as a division commander in the VI 
Corps. Of General Meade, Howe said, 
“My impression is that there is a want of 
heart, of earnestness of purpose in the 
man who is in command.” To Howe’s 
way of thinking, “there is copperheadism 
at the root of the matter.” This was ex- 
actly what Ben Wade and Zach Chandler 
had been insisting all along.'> 

On the afternoon of March 3, hay- 
ing listened only to witnesses Sickles, 
Doubleday, and Howe, Ben Wade, Zach 
Chandler, and a third Committee mem- 
ber, Senator Benjamin Loan, went to the 
White House and demanded of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary of War 
Stanton that General Meade be fired as 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
The grounds were incompetency— 
clearly revealed, they said, in testimony 
before the Committee. They proposed 
replacing Meade with Joe Hooker, but 


| did allow the president leave to appoint | 
anyone else he deemed competent. Just | 


so a change was made. 
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Army of the Potomac. No man who isan | 


Radical Republican Senator Zach- 
ariah Chandler demanded Meade 


be fired as commander of the Army 


Senator Morton Wilkinson of 
Minnesota, another Radical Re- 
publican, also wanted Meade to be 
replaced. 


Mr. Lincoln, as was his habit in deal- 
ing with the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, kept his own coun- 
sel. When Secretary Stanton observed 
that Meade would be in Washington 
the next day on army business, Lincoln 
suggested rather pointedly that it 
might be a good thing for the Commit- 
tee to hear General Meade’s side of the 
story. Wade agreed to that, and the gen- 
eral was invited to give his testimony 
on March 5.!° 

“When I reached Washington,” 
Meade wrote his wife, “I was greatly sur- 
prised to find the whole town talking of 
certain grave charges of Generals Sickles 
and Doubleday, that had been made 
against me in their testimony before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War.” 
Thus erupted the Second Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Just then George Meade already had 
a number of worrisome things on his 
mind. The previous October and Novem- 
ber, before going into winter quarters, the 
Army of the Potomac had fought two 


| mini-campaigns in Virginia, labeled 


| Bristoe Station and Mine Run. Both 
__ ended inconclusively and not to General 


Meade’s particular advantage. The press 
had been sniping at him ever since, and 
every week or so the army’s rumor mill 
had him being replaced. Meade was thin- 
skinned and a worrier, and all this played 
havoc with his peace of mind. That win- 
ter, too, he had been busy working out 
the major reorganization of the Potomac 
army, and that was a tricky business, sure 
to make him enemies. Then there was the 


| prospect of the imminent arrival in 
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Union artillerists on the summit of Littl 


Washington of the newly minted lieuten- 
ant general, U.S. Grant, to take over as 
general-in-chief. Only a few days earlier, 
Meade had written his wife that “possi- 
bly when Grant is responsible for all mili- 


tary operations, he may want some one | 
else whom he knows better in command | 


of this army.”!” 
That General Meade found the 


whole town talking about grave charges | 


against him—“I found the streets, and 
the bar-rooms all agog with the news,’ 
Meade observed—was exactly as the 
Wade committee intended. Witnesses’ 
testimony was supposed to be given in 
secret, but the Committee had taken to 
leaking it in all directions. On March 2, 
for example, Senator Morton Wilkinson, 
a Radical Republican from Minnesota, 
had risen on the Senate floor to excori- 
ate the Potomac army commander. “I am 
told, and I believe it can be proven,” 
Wilkinson said, parroting Sickles’ Com- 
mittee testimony, “that before the [July 
2| fight commenced at Gettysburg. . the 
order went forth from the commander. . 
-to retreat. ...” Wilkinson demanded that 


— 


Meade be replaced. Newspapers picked 
up the speech and from additional leaks 
added embroidery of their own.'* 

When on March 5 Meade appeared 
at the Committee rooms in the Capitol, 
he was assured by Chairman Wade that 
he and his fellows were simply “making 
up a sort of history of the war.” Meade 
was not mollified by this—he would de- 
scribe Wade's disclaimer as “bilge” —and 
he was prepared to defend himself. His 
testimony was a crisp and careful ac- 
counting of his command at Gettysburg. 
He made reference to Wilkinson’s attack 
on him in the Senate and refuted it. As 
for the attacks by his fellow officers, he 
told Mrs. Meade, “you may be assured I 
did not spare Generals Sickles or 
Doubleday.” He had no illusions. He 
characterized all this “hulloobaloo” in the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War 
as a conspiracy by the ultra-radicals, us- 
ing as their agents Sickles, Doubleday, 
and other malcontents to replace him as 
head of the Army of the Potomac with 
Joe Hooker, “All this makes me heart- 
sick,” he said.'° 


e Round Top target attacking Confederates. 


As the Committee’s hearings con- 
tinued, Meade would twice more testify 
about Gettysburg, both times forcefully 
and with documentation. Had the whole 
matter been confined to the Committee's 
final report containing all the testimony, 
published in the spring of 1865, it would 
have proved a tempest in a teapot. Gen- 
eral Meade, buttressed by the testimony 
of key supporters from the high com- 
mand of the Potomac army, easily over- 
whelmed the vicious and self-serving 
charges of the cabal. In short, based 
solely on the printed record, there was 
simply no contest. Yet through a pattern 
of carefully orchestrated leaks and the 
manipulation of a compliant press, in 
reality (as General Meade phrased it) 
“there was spread over the country cer- 
tain mysterious whisperings of dreadful 
deficiencies on my part, the truth con- 
cerning which will never reach the thou- 
sandth part of those who hear the lies.””° 

The Committee’s leak and spin 
technique may be seen clearly in a dis- 
patch to the New York Tribune by its 
Washington correspondent, dated 
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March 7. It repeated the litany of Meade’s | 


sorry failings at Gettysburg as laid out by 


Sickles and Doubleday in their earlier | 


Committee testimony—that at the end 


of July 1, Meade intended to give up the | 


Gettysburg position; that on July 2 he 
would have retreated but for the courage 
of the convictions of his lieutenants 
(most notably Dan Sickles); that follow- 
ing the battle Meade, “weakly and igno- 
rantly,” failed to marshal his overwhelm- 
ing strength to crush Lee’s fleeing army. 


The story closed by describing the fur- | 


ther “very damaging” testimony given 


that day, March 7, by Generals David | 


Birney and Alfred Pleasonton. (General 
Meade, Birney claimed, “seemed indis- 
posed to hazard a battle except on the 
most favorable terms.”) Nowhere in the 
story was there a description or a sum- 
mary of General Meade’s testimony to the 
Committee given two days earlier, on 
March 5. Indeed, there was no mention 
that Meade had testified at all. 
“Yesterday’s Tribune,” General 


Meade told his wife, “has a most violent | 


attack on me, full of the basest and most 
malicious slanders, in which, not satis- 
fied with attacking my military reputa- 


tion, they impugn my loyalty and at- | 


tribute expressions to me I never 
dreamed of using.”?! 

Dan Butterfield’s testimony, on 
March 25, confirmed all that Sickles and 
his co-conspirators had said, and added 
a bombshell of his own. Ex-chief of staff 
Butterfield insisted that on the morning 
of July 2, “General Meade then directed 
me to prepare an order to withdraw the 
army from that position.” He had no copy 
of the order, he admitted, but supposed 
it must be in the army’s files. Dan 
Butterfield, said Meade, had concocted “a 
hellish ingenuity to rob me of my repu- 
tation.” 

Concocted it was. The adjutant gen- 
eral testified that no such order was to be 
found in the Army of the Potomac’s files. 
General John Gibbon then testified, of his 
direct knowledge, exactly what this so- 
called “retreat order” really was. On the 
morning of July 2, said Gibbon, 
Butterfield had come to him with a sketch 
of the Gettysburg position and asked 
Gibbon’s help in locating the various di- 
visions and identifying the routes “for the 
army to retreat.” “Great God!” Gibbon 
recalled saying. “General Meade does not 
intend to leave this position!” No, it was 


nothing like that, Butterfield replied: “it | 
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General Meade: “I have been as you may well 
imagine very much annoyed at the attacks that 
have been & are still being made on me.” 


was necessary to be prepared, in case it 
should be necessary to leave.” In other 
words, General Meade, like any compe- 
tent army commander, was taking the 
usual and absolutely necessary precau- 
tion to know, in case his army was de- 
feated, how to extract it safely from the 
battlefield.” 

In the Second Battle of Gettysburg, 
the final effort of the cabal “to poison the 
public mind” (as General Meade put it) 
was the most vicious. Two letters to the 
editor appeared in the New York Herald— 


the nation’s largest newspaper—over the | 


signature “Historicus.” These comprised 
a lengthy, detailed, and unscrupulous in- 
dictment of General Meade, drawn from 
all the conspirators’ testimony taken by 
the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War—testimony only made available 
through selective and unwarranted leak- 
ing by the Committee. Also unwarranted 
was the use by Historicus of internal, con- 
fidential army documents. Historicus 
closed with a bald statement: The evi- 
dence was “so ruinous to the reputation 
of the Commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, that it will be a singular indif- 
ference to public opinion on the part of 
the government if he is allowed to remain 
longer in that important post.” 

For George Meade this was the final 
blow. Upon the appearance of the first 
Historicus letter, he wrote to Washing- 
ton in a fury, demanding an official in- 
vestigation of the matter. He said the of- 
fending letter indicated access to official 
documents and confidential papers never 


issued, “much less made public.” “I can- | 


not resist the belief,’ Meade concluded, 
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Major Henry E. Tremain was the author of a 
newspaper letter signed “Eye Witness,’ which 
attempted to blacken Meade's reputation. 


| “that this letter was either written or dic- 


tated by Major General D.E. Sickles.” 
Meade was exactly on target to point 
to Sickles, although not as the actual au- 
thor of the Historicus letters. Dan Sick- 
les was too calculating to risk being 
caught red-handed like that. “Dictated” 
was the proper term for it, and without 
doubt dictated to Major Henry E. 
Tremain of Sickles’ old III Corps staff. 


| Tremain was the admitted author of just 


such another newspaper letter, this one 
signed “Eye Witness,” that later attempted 
to blacken General Meade’s reputation on 
another battlefield, Chancellorsville. In 
that letter, like the two Historicus letters, 
the pairing of Sickles and Tremain did 
not let the facts get in the way of a good 
slander.”* 

Mr. Lincoln wrote a soothing letter 
to Meade, rejecting his plea for a court of 
inquiry but assuring the general that the 
country was well aware “you have done 
good service.” General Halleck added a bit 
of sage advice: Do not, under any circum- 
stances, publicly take on a political op- 


| erator like Dan Sickles. With Sickles’ “fa- 


cilities for controlling or giving color to 
the New York press,” he would eat Meade 
alive. Such newspaper attacks were 
ephemeral, Halleck assured him; they 
cannot “injure your military reputation 
in the slightest degree.” Meade replied that 
he was not as philosophical as was Halleck 
about these slanders, but he would con- 
tinue being the good soldier and suffer in 
silence. He sought to take a longer view 
of the matter. “I have been as you may well 
imagine very much annoyed at the attacks 


| that have been & are still being made on 
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General Winfield Scott Hancock (seated) and his division commanders (left to right) 
Francis C. Barlow, David B. Birney, and John Gibbon, pictured in 1864. 


me,’ he told General Hancock. “After all, 
however, they are not so bad as Lee’s at- 
tacks & I trust to come out of them as 
well as I did at Gettysburg.” 

Meade did have the satisfaction of 
one final semi-official slap at the likes of 
Sickles and Butterfield. On April 1, 1864, 
in his third appearance before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, he re- 
futed, one by one, the charges against him 
that were by now splashed across the 
newspapers. He stated flatly, in summary: 
“T utterly deny, under the full solemnity 
and sanctity of my oath, .. .ever having 
intended or thought, for one instant, to 
withdraw that army. ...” The Committee’s 
agenda was additionally deflated by tes- 
timony from such genuine fighting gen- 
erals as Gouverneur Warren, Winfield 
Scott Hancock, John Gibbon, and Henry 
Hunt, all of whom affirmed Meade’s 
steadfast determination to stand and 
fight at Gettysburg.” 

The Second Battle of Gettysburg 
soon faded from the newspapers as the 
Army of the Potomac opened what came 
to be called the Overland Campaign. 
Through May and June 1864 the two 
armies smashed at each other in the Wil- 
derness, at Spotsylvania, along the North 
Anna, and at Cold Harbor. George Meade 
stood firmly at the helm of the Potomac 


| army, with General Grant at his elbow 
| throughout the campaign. 

Whatever the damage Sickles and his 
| cohorts may already have inflicted on 
| General Meade’s military reputation, at 
| least as reflected in contemporary public 
opinion, there was one additional 
wounding blow yet to come. This wound 
was largely self-inflicted, however, as 
Meade’s notorious temper got the best of 
him. 

The press coverage of the 1864 fight- 
ing had already left Meade in a sour 
mood. He was a prideful man, and now 
he felt trapped in Grant’s shadow and 
overlooked by the correspondents with 
the army. “I see the papers have written 
me out entirely,” he complained to his 


few papers & avoid reading those that 

come in my way. I have such an utter con- 

tempt for the public press of all parties 
without exception.” 

Still, one paper the general did read 

was his hometown paper, the Philadel- 

| phia Inquirer. It was the Inquirer that had 

led the cheering for the victor of Gettys- 

burg less than a year earlier. On June 2 

| the Inquirer ran a story by its reporter 

Edward Cropsey, filed from the Army of 

the Potomac in the field. Cropsey thought 


wife in mid-May. By early June his dis- | 
enchantment was complete: “I see very | 


Philadelphians would be particularly in- 
terested in the command relationship be- 
tween General Grant and General Meade 
during the present campaign. His story 
was headed “Meade’s Position” and be- 
gan: 

He is as much the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac as he 
ever was. Grant plans and exer- 
cises a supervisory control over 
the army, but to Meade belongs 
everything of detail. He is entitled 
to great credit for the magnificent 
movements of the army since we 
left Brandy, for they have been dic- 
tated by him. In battle he puts 
troops in action and controls their 
movements; in a word, he com- 
mands the army. General Grant is 
here only because he deems the 
present campaign the vital one of 
the war, and wishes to decide on 
the spot all questions that would 
be referred to him as General-in- 
Chief. 

One may imagine General Meade 
cracking a rare smile as he read this, for 
it was the nicest, most flattering press 
coverage he had received in months. 
Then reporter Cropsey added a second 
paragraph: 

History will record, but news- 
papers cannot, that on one event- 
ful night during the present cam- 
paign Grant’s presence saved the 
army, and the nation too; not that 
General Meade was on the point 
to commit a blunder unwittingly, 
but his devotion to his country 
made him loth to risk her last 
army on what he deemed a 
chance. Grant assumed the re- 
sponsibility and we are still ON 
TO RICHMOND. 

Let General Meade relate what hap- 
pened next, in a letter to his wife: 

I don’t know whether you saw 
an article in the Inquirer of the 2d 
inst. on me, in which the fool of a 
writer intended to be very com- 
plimentary. At the close of it he re- 
fers to an eventful occasion when 
Grant saved the life of the nation, 
when I desired to destroy it. I 
could not make out what in the 
world this meant; but fortunately 
I found the author, one Edward 
Cropsey, and having sent for him, 
he explained that he had heard 
that on the night of the second 
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day’s battle of the Wilderness I had 

urged on General Grant the with- 

drawal of the army across the 

Rapidan, but Grant had firmly re- 

sisted all my intercessions, and 

thus the country was saved the dis- 
grace of a retreat. I asked his au- 
thority; he said it was the talk of 
the camp. I told him it was a base 
and wicked lie, and that I would 
make an example of him, which 
should not only serve to deter oth- 
ers from committing like offenses, 
but would give publicity to his lie 
and the truth.*® 

Three points may be made here. 
First, the offending paragraph was so ob- | 
scurely written that its meaning—which | 
a nervous Cropsey may well have delib- 
erately disguised—was probably beyond 
most civilian readers’ grasp. General 
Meade’s concern, however, was the effect 
of this on his own army, for Cropsey 
claimed the incident “was the talk of the 
camp.” 

Second, in pursuing the source of 
Cropsey’s “base and wicked lie,” Meade 
concluded that the story originated with 
Illinois congressman Elihu Washburne, 
a friend of Grant’s who had been visiting 
the army at the time of the Battle of the 


Wilderness, Meade was contemptuous of _ 


politician Washburne to begin with, and 
furious that he had violated the army’s 
hospitality by spreading a story defam- 
ing its high command. 

Third, Meade’s anger at the reporter 
was entirely understandable. Having just 
endured week after agonizing week de- 
fending his honor as the victor of Gettys- 
burg against the slanders of Dan Sickles 
and his cabal and the slings and arrows 
of an irresponsible press, he found 
Cropsey’s lapse more than he could bear. 
Cropsey scourged anew all the wounds— 
the litany of incompetence and retreat 
and cowardice—he had so recently suf- 
fered. Writing to his wife, Meade spelled 
out the damage: “the particular force of 
this libel. ..seemed to confirm the charges 
brought at Williamsport, Centreville & 
Mine Run, viz., that I was always on the 
defensive & proposed to run away on the 
plea of saving the army.” This he would 
not—could not—permit to go unpun- 
ished. 

Let Lieutenant Colonel Theodore 
Lyman of Meade’s staff take up the story. 
In his journal under date of June 8 Lyman 
wrote: 


Then there passed an enter- 
taining pageant: a trumpet, fol- 
lowed by the provost-marshal’s 
flag, followed again by a guard in 
whose midst rode a civilian, sand- 
wiched between two placards ‘Li- 
beller of the Press’! This man was 
one Cropsey, correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. He stated, 
in one of his letters, that the army 
would have fallen back across the 
Rapid Ann, after the Wilderness 
fight, had Grant not withstood the 
advice of one of his high officers. 
He confessed he meant thereby 
Meade; and had nothing to show 
but rumor to prove this gross 
falsehood! Thereat the General, 
considering this greatly calculated 
to shake the confidence of his sol- 
diers in him, ordered him thus 
publickly exhibited, and then put 
beyond the lines. 


Meade had showed his order for | 
Cropsey’s punishment (the usual method 
of drumming common thieves out of 
camp) to Grant, who approved of it but 
suggested a less drastic outcome—sim- 
ply publish the order, revoke the 
reporter’s credentials, and ban him from 


the army, On reflection, his temper cool- 
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ing, Meade said he would be satisfied with 
that as a warning to the reporter and oth- 
ers of his tribe. “He did suspend the or- 
der as | understand,’ Grant reported, “but 
before the Provost Marshal received the 
notice Mr. Cropsey was gone in the man- 
ner prescribed.” Meade, at the time, ex- 
pressed no regrets at this outcome. The 
sentence was duly executed, he told his 
wife, “much to the delight of the whole 
army, for the race of newspaper corre- 
spondents is universally despised by the 
soldiers.”?” 

His regrets would come later. “This 
hurt Meade much, afterwards,” Colonel 
Lyman explained. “The press people ral- 
lied on their injured confrére and studi- 
ously avoided mentioning Meade in any 
of their dispatches—to the very last.” This 
effort was carefully coordinated, accord- 
ing to Harper’s Weekly artist Alfred Waud. 
“In justice to Gen. Meade,’ Waud wanted 
one of the general's staff to know that “the 
correspondents of the different newspa- 
pers” had all met together to plot their 
revenge. 

Thereafter every advance, every vic- 
tory was credited to General Grant, ev- 
ery setback to General Meade. When a 
general order or other important docu- 
ment was published, Meade’s signature 
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was deleted and Grant’s substituted. 
Lyman noted that this press blackout 
persisted throughout the long siege of 
Petersburg and even to Appomattox. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer was particularly 
adamant in its anti-Meade stance. An ac- 
quaintance of the general’s with a con- 
nection to the Inquirer's management 
admitted that if he tried to intervene, “I 
would find that the reporters would 
desert me & refuse to act, such is their 
feeling about the Cropsey matter.” So far 
as the newspaper-reading public was con- 
cerned, the victor of Gettysburg suddenly 
went into eclipse.”8 

As Theodore Lyman saw it, “The 
General’s mistake was that he was too 
short with newspaper people to be popu- 
lar, and not severe enough to be feared.” 
Lyman’s verdict on the newspapermen 
traveling with the Army of the Potomac 
was as astute and it was blunt: “The cor- 
respondents are a very ordinary set, as a 
general rule; vulgar, half-educated, and 
without discretion or any high trait of 
character. The good officers usually 
avoid them, and they become the cro- 
nies of ignoble commissaries or inferior 
brigade commanders.” With a few no- 
table exceptions (Edward Cropsey not 
being one of them), this was a fair 
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enough judgment. Yet by lacing Crop- 
sey’s punishment with extreme humili- 
ation, Meade’s action proved to be ut- 
terly self-destructive. 

General Meade’s papers add a final 
ironic touch to this unhappy matter. On 
June 22, 1864, two weeks after the inci- 
dent, Grant penned an endorsement on 
a letter asking about the truth of 
Cropsey’s accusation. “General Meade,” 
Grant wrote, “on no occasion advised or 
counseled falling back towards, much less 
across, the Rapidan. There has been no 
word or act of his from the beginning of 
this Campaign which indicated even a 
belief on his part that such a step would 
ever become necessary. Such rumors as 
you speak of are entirely idle and with- 
out the shadow of foundation.” There 
appears to be no record of this ringing 
endorsement getting much newspaper 
play. In any event, such notice would have 
been too little and too late.?? 

So the tarnish on George Gordon 
Meade’s image as the victor of Gettys- 
burg lingered on, and left him embit- 
tered. The day after Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, Meade wrote his wife, “I 
have seen but few newspapers since this 
movement commenced, and I don’t want 
to see any more, for they are full of false- 
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hood and of undue and exaggerated 
praise of certain individuals who take 
pains to be on the right side of the re- 
porters. ... I don’t believe the truth ever 
will be known, and I have great contempt 
for History.” 

The version of history compiled by 
the likes of Dan Sickles and Dan 
Butterfield and Edward Cropsey, so far 
as it related to General Meade, would 
prove at last to be as ephemeral as Gen- 
eral Halleck predicted. At last, too, His- 
tory (with a capital H) would recognize 
the truth in the case of George Gordon 
Meade. General Meade died on Novem- 
ber 6, 1872, and the next day New Yorker 
George Templeton Strong entered in his 
diary, “Dead, General George G. Meade, 
to whom, under God, this country is in- 
debted for Gettysburg and salvation from 
extremest disaster and for much good 
service besides,”*! 
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MARK A. WEITZ 


“A JUSTIFIABLE CRIME” 


DESERTION IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


Almost 1,500 years before the American Civil War, the great 
Roman military historian Flavius Renatus Vegitius tried to ex- 
plain the Roman way of war to Emperor Valentine. Over the 
course of his In Re Militari, Vegitius touched upon the danger 
of a lengthy conflict, particularly where one side or both did 
not foresee its extended duration. Vegitius warned that in such 
a situation a nation finds its soldiers “consumed by want, in- 
duced to return home by the desire of seeing their families or 
having done nothing considerable in the field disperse them- 
selves from despair of success...thus numbers desert and many 
surrender themselves.”! In effect this is what happened to the 
Confederacy. 

Many people on both sides believed the Civil War would 
be over in three months. In July 1861 that prediction turned to 
ashes amid the first large-scale bloodshed at Manassas, and the 
real fighting had yet to begin. The next four years stretched the 
Confederacy to the limits of its endurance and exhausted sol- 
dier and civilian alike. Desertion began slowly, grew in inten- 
sity, and by the time Richmond accepted it had a problem, it 
was too late. Desertion became acceptable not only in the eyes 
of the common soldier and many civilians, but to the officers 
charged with preventing and punishing violations of military 
discipline. A culture of leniency developed within the Confed- 
erate army that hindered its ability to curb desertion, and by 
the time it resorted to harsher measures the problem had grown 
beyond control. 

Lieutenant William Crutcher of the 2nd Mississippi Infan- 
try was serving with the Army of Northern Virginia, far from 
his home in Vicksburg. Crutcher and his wife Emily corre- 
sponded frequently and their letters in December 1861 reveal 
the Confederacy’s challenge to keep its army in the field. Fight- 
ing for a nation barely ten months old, Crutcher’s sense of “na- 
tion,” like that of many Confederate soldiers, drew its strength 
from the protection of home and fireside. For men to remain 
in the Confederate service its armies had to win not just in Vir- 
ginia, but across the remainder of the Confederacy, where the 
homes and communities of its soldiers lay. 

Crutcher believed a Northern attack upon Vicksburg was 
unlikely, but if and when the Yankees came he believed the Mis- 
sissippi River would run red with blood. If the Union army were 


—e—— 


With the Union army threatening northern Arkansas after the 
Battle of Pea Ridge (depicted in Hunt P. Wilson’s painting oppo- 
site), desertion grew so severe that in June 1862 Major General 
Thomas Hindman resorted to martial law to combat the disor- 
der that reigned there. 


to reach Vicksburg, he urged, “Burn! Sack and destroy before 
Yankee hands shall contaminate a single item of Southern Prop- 
erty.” Crutcher condemned Jefferson Davis for showing no con- 
cern for the cotton states. If he were really concerned, Crutcher 
believed Davis would send an army to guard against invasion.” 

William assured his wife that “When Columbus falls (Mis- 
souri) and the day is just in that vicinity, you may expect to see 
me come home on the double quick.” Although an officer and 
charged with setting a good example, family came first: “tho I 
flatter myself in being a soldier obedient to all lawful superiors, 
I have no idea of my wife being left unprotected so long as I can 
handle a rifle.” If he could not get home legally, he told Emily, 
“I would hate to desert, hate to have the stigma sticking to me 
and those after me who would bear my name, but I am human, 
and if die I must I will die where I know my efforts have at least 
been directed to the preservation of the dearest property I pos- 
sess on earth.”? 

Crutcher had defined the Confederate dilemma. Each 
soldier’s willingness to place himself and his efforts where the 
nation felt they were most needed could be undermined if the 
Confederacy’s priorities differed from those of its soldiers, par- 
ticularly if the new nation left their homes and firesides unpro- 
tected. Dedication to military service remained strong so long 
as the military proved capable of protecting home. If not, de- 
sertion became a very real option—undesirable, but preferable 
to the alternative. In the end, if Crutcher had to die, he would 
die at home trying to do what his “nation” or state either would 
or could not do, preserve “the dearest property I have on earth.” 
As warfare became more deadly and home more alluring, even 
Crutcher admitted to Emily that “when a man wants to see his 
wife so badly—desertion is almost a justifiable crime.” 

Three and a half years later General Kirby Smith, once the 
master of “Kirby Smithdom,” a vast area of the Confederate 
Trans-Mississippi, found himself pushed into Texas in com- 
mand of the last vestiges of the Confederate army. Smith be- 
lieved he could carry on the fight, and from Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, he tried to rally his men. He told them that the revolution 
had reached a crisis with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox and 
Johnston’s less than two weeks later, and the Confederacy’s sur- 
vival depended on the efforts of this western army. Smith be- 
lieved his men possessed the means to continue, and if the four- 
year struggle was to have any meaning this army had to step up, 
protect their homes and honor, and keep fighting. He begged 
the men, “Stand by your colors... [T]he discipline and the effi- 
ciency of this army will secure to our country terms, that a proud 
people can with honor accept.”° 

Even with defeat imminent Smith looked to his soldiers to 
do their duty. But within thirty days Smith surrendered, de- 
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feated not by the Union army, but by his own troops. What 
remained of his army had deserted en masse and dissolved into 
the Texas countryside. In words that could not mask his disap- 
pointment, Smith lashed out at the faceless men who were to 
have been the instrument of resistance, but instead had dis- 
banded and headed home, taking their weapons and equip- 
ment with them. “I am left a commander without an army, a 
general without troops, you have made your choice. It was un- 
wise and unpatriotic but it is final. I pray you not live to regret 
it.” Smith was sure there would be a price, predicting, “The en- 
emy will now possess your country and dictate his own laws. 
You have voluntarily destroyed your organizations and thrown 
away all means of resistance. Your present duty is plain, return 
to your families. Resume the occupations of peace.”® 

Thus, as the war began William Crutcher predicted what 
might happen, and in its final days Kirby Smith became the 
victim of the conflict’s greatest mass desertion. An entire army 
deserted and with it any hope of further resistance. It is hard to 
argue that desertion had not destroyed what remained of the 
Confederate army. But what happened between Crutcher’s sol- 
emn prediction and the demise of Smith’s force? Did desertion 
become a “justifiable crime,” and did it cripple the rest of the 
Confederate army as it had Kirby Smith’s beleaguered legions? 
The short answer to both questions is “yes.” 


+ a 


Desertion is a progressive process that begins with simple 
indifference to duty and escalates to absence without leave, even- 
tually becoming permanent.’ So it was with the Confederacy. | 
Robert E. Lee did not describe desertion per se in 1862, but his 
correspondence clearly reveals the early signs. The indications 
came in efforts to prevent Confederate soldiers from leaving 
the army even under legal circumstances, and to bring “absen- 
tees” back into the ranks. 

The fear that men might go home on leave and not return 
prompted a severe curtailment of the furlough process in 1862, | 
and the soldiers in Lee’s Army of North Virginia, particularly | 
the Georgians, felt the pinch as early as that spring. In May the 
adjutant general’s office issued General Orders No. 107, direct- | 
ing men who were “absent” from their commands to return. It 


ordered the commanding general of the Department of Henrico 
to arrest such men; if they disregarded the arrest ey were to 
be listed as deserters. The intent 
was sound, but it treated men as 
“absent,” deeming them deserters 
only if they defied arrest.§ 

These early efforts to control 
“absenteeism” reflected the realities 
of war. The hardships that came 
with camp life caused soldiers to 
long for the comforts of home. As 
the 1862 summer and fall cam- 
paign season began to wind down 
both armies went into camp, and 


Right: A contemporary depiction 
of men of Kirby Smith’s Trans- 
Mississippi army heading home. 
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the level of discomfort threatened to increase as the weather 
made life outdoors even more inhospitable. If a man left on 
furlough and tasted the comforts of home, even briefly, he might 
not return. Stopping furloughs eliminated any confusion about 
men legally absent and those AWOL. Anyone not on special 
detail or a hospital furlough was AWOL, and as the war pro- 
gressed commanders in both major theaters even tried to elimi- 
nate hospital furloughs.’ 

After the Seven Days Campaign Lee followed up on his 
furlough policy by plugging any administrative gaps that might 
otherwise allow men to slip away. In a letter to Secretary of War 
George Randolph, Lee explained, “I have been obliged to issue 
an order that no applications for furloughs will be considered 
except on a surgeon’s certificate of disability. If this order can 
be evaded by application to the War Department dissatisfac- 
tion will be created by those who have been refused. I know 
you understand the condition of the army, and believe it is only 
necessary to call your attention to the injurious effects of this 
course to have it remedied. I regard the subject as one of im- 
mediate importance to the efficiency of the army.”!” 

If civilian authorities like Randolph could not see the early 
signs, Lee’s two corps commanders—Thomas J. Jackson and 
James Longstreet—certainly saw what was happening. Although 
executions did not become prevalent until 1863, Jackson shot 
three deserters from his old “Stonewall Brigade” in August 1862. 
Jackson did not discuss desertion in detail in 1862, but the ex- 
ecutions reflected his belief that if the pride of his corps de- 
serted, anyone could. To his credit he understood the necessity 
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of a strong deterrent, and he also may just have grown weary of 
trying to distinguish a “straggler” from a deserter. Straggling, 
or falling behind, had reduced his force at Kernstown in March 
1862 by roughly 1,500 men, one-third of his force. Whether 
soldiers intended to leave forever or not, such men were not 
there when it counted, something Jackson understood regard- 
less of the tendency in 1862 to deem them merely as “absent.” 
But Jackson’s was not the only corps to suffer. James Longstreet 
also felt the weakening effects of desertion.'! 

In June 1862, as Lee prepared to launch his campaign to 
break the siege of Richmond, Longstreet took stock of his corps. 
Commanding the right wing of the army, he had twenty-four 
Old Dominion regiments with a total of 32,000 Virginians. 
However, of that number only about 19,000 were present for 
duty. Of the remainder, 6,000 were either sick or wounded and 
7,000 were simply “absent.”!? Thus absenteeism stood as the 
greatest single cause for the depletion of his numbers. The last 
battle prior to the Seven Days Campaign was at Fair Oaks on 
May 30, 1862. So, even given a pattern where men and officers 
found it acceptable to disappear after a fight and return later, a 
significant number had not returned. Longstreet’s numbers are 
estimates, but nevertheless reflect considerable difficulty in 
keeping men in the army on the eve of the largest fight in the 
eastern theatre to that point in the war. 

Henry Heth, then a brigade commander, saw first-hand 
what Longstreet felt. In June 1862 Heth issued a directive to all 
men between eighteen and thirty-five in ten Virginia counties 
who were subject to the conscript law and had either never re- 
ported or had joined the service and deserted. He gave these 
men five days to report or be executed as deserters. Samuel 
Cooper, the Confederate adjutant and inspector general, fol- 
lowed up Heth’s directive with General Orders No. 43, autho- 
rizing all Virginia sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, and constables to 
arrest deserters, offering thirty dollars reward for each man 
delivered to his unit and fifteen dollars for each captured and 
held in jail. There is no indication that anyone returned, and 
Longstreet’s concerns voiced in June continued as many refused 
to recognize the early signs of desertion that Heth and Cooper 
had tried to address." 
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General “Stonewall” Jackson (left) and Colonel John F. Neff. 


In August 1862 four men from Jackson’s “Stonewall Brigade” 


were found guilty of desertion and sentenced to death. One es- — 


caped, the other three were executed. Colonel John F. Neff and 
another member of the court-martial were killed soon after at 
Second Manassas. A soldier in the 10th Virginia wrote, “Most 
of the soldiers looked upon [this speedy death] as a judgement.” 
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Part of the problem lay in how Confederate authorities 
conceptualized desertion in 1862. Men had not deserted, they 
were “absent.” Stragglers merely “fell behind,” they had no in- 
tention to “desert.” However, events in 1862 revealed a connec- 
tion between straggling and desertion and brought home the 
reality that both depleted the army of manpower at a crucial 
time. 

In the aftermath of the Battle of Antietam on September 
17, 1862, D.H. Hill remarked that such men (stragglers) were 
cowards and thieves, “lost to all sense of shame.” Lee struggled 
with the problem, but refused to recognize that the straggler 
was always a potential, if not an actual, deserter. But even he 
had to concede that straggling may have cost him at Antietam, 
because many of his men never crossed the Potomac River into 


| Maryland. It is hard to identify exact times of departure, but 


five days after the battle Longstreet’s and Jackson’s corps com- 
bined totaled 36,407, and by October | that number had swelled 
to 48,689. Twelve thousand men represented a significant force 
ona day that Lee scrambled to keep from being driven into the 
Potomac River.'* The tendency of soldiers to absent themselves 
and the willingness of their officers to overlook that conduct, 
even if it did not rise to the level of desertion, laid the ground- 
work for desertion later in the war. 

Signs of Confederate desertion also existed in the West. As 
William Crutcher feared, the North made serious inroads into 
Tennessee and northern Mississippi in 1862. With the Union 
army threatening northern Arkansas after the Battle of Pea 
Ridge, the situation grew so severe that in June General Tho- 
mas Hindman resorted to martial law to combat the disorder 
that reigned there. Deserters, both from units stationed in Ar- 
kansas and elsewhere, contributed significantly to Hindman’s 
problems.'° In Tennessee Union Military Governor Andrew 
Johnson took advantage of the turmoil in the state and the grow- 


| ing Union presence to begin “soliciting” deserters from Union 


prisons. Despite the existence of an exchange program many 
Confederate soldiers expressed an unwillingness to return to 
the Confederate army. The Union offered men in prison the 
opportunity to swear the oath of allegiance and either go home 
or remain North. Johnson, anxious to bring Tennessee back 
into the Union as early as possible, actively pursued this op- 
tion, and by the end of 1862 when the program stopped he had 
brought significant numbers of Tennessee deserters home from 
Union prisons. '° 

As Johnson worked to encourage desertion, Confederate 
general Braxton Bragg struggled to stop men from deserting. 
Like some of his counterparts in Virginia, Bragg saw straggling 
as tantamount to desertion. He believed that men straggled in 
hopes of getting captured, after which they could either take 
advantage of the Union offer of allegiance, or if exchanged sim- 
ply return home on parole and never come back. Bragg took 
steps to punish straggling and forced paroled prisoners to re- 
main in camp even if they could not officially serve. He also 
eliminated hospital furloughs. Over the course of the war the 
Confederacy lost close to a full division, almost 10,000 men, 
to hospital desertions, many of these from medical furloughs. 
No one saw the potential for this exodus earlier than Bragg, 
who claimed, “No army can exist under a system so applied.” 
As 1862 came to a close, and on the eve of the clash at Stones 
River, Bragg executed Private Asa Lewis for repeatedly leaving 


| and going to home to help his widowed mother, a move that 
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shocked troops who believed Lewis’ motive justified his ab- 
sence.!7 

Jackson and Bragg’s willingness to execute deserters in 1862, 
although prudent by military standards, ran contrary to a gen- 
eral culture of leniency, a culture that justified some forms of 
desertion while condemning others. If the Confederate army 
could not see the signs in Longstreet’s observations or in Bragg’s 
efforts, they should have been able to detect the symptoms in 
other places, not the least of which was the Army of Northern 
Virginia courts-martial proceedings that began in August 1862. 
The court-martial records of the ANV for 1862 reveal a great 
deal about straggling and desertion in that army. Straggling 
sometimes lasted months, but throughout 1862 an attitude of 
leniency and sympathetic understanding permeated the Con- 
federate officer corps and the army’s judicial system. Even when 
conduct seemed to rise to a level that merited death, leniency 
could usually be found somewhere higher up the chain of com- 
mand. 

Early courts-martial demonstrate why absenteeism proved 
so difficult to control. Either unwilling or unable to see how 
short-term absences could become permanent desertion, Con- 
federate military boards routinely meted out the bare mini- 
mum punishments to soldiers convicted of leaving their com- 
mands. Soldiers who left camp for twelve to forty-eight hours 
and returned voluntarily received sentences of seven days con- 
finement or less. Citing reasons such as “the punishment he 
has already suffered is sufficient for the offense,” or that a sol- 
dier had served enough time already, sentences reflected a be- 
lief that temporary, short absences were okay. One man returned 
only after a detachment of cavalry apprehended him, and al- 
though found guilty of being AWOL and reduced to the rank 
of private, the court showed leniency “on account of extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” It is little wonder that so many men simply 
left the Confederate army at will. Temporary absence carried 
no real adverse consequences.'® 

For an army struggling to maintain its strength, the trial of 
William Callum illustrates how the army and its officers con- 
tributed to the problem. Callum, a private in the 26th Virginia 
Infantry, left his camp on May 6, 1862, while on the march from 
Gloucester Point. Thereafter he remained within the enemy’s 
lines and did not rejoin his company until brought to Rich- 
mond by a detachment of Confederate cavalry. Found guilty, 
the court reduced Callum’s charge from desertion to absence 
without leave, and sentenced him to sixty days hard labor with 
a 12-pound ball and chain attached to his leg and forfeiture of 
two months pay. Again leniency was based on extenuating cir- 
cumstances. But reducing the charge against him ignored the 
facts. Callum’s conduct evidenced all the traditional require- 
ments of desertion. Perhaps his home was behind the Union 
lines, but in a strict military sense that did not excuse his con- 
duct. However, it seems clear that “strict” military regulations 
were not being applied.!° 

The 1862 courts-martial show a clear trend of reducing 
the charge of desertion to that of unauthorized leave, even when 
men disappeared for over two months—as many did in May, 
not returning until after the Seven Days Campaign in July—or 
secreted themselves behind enemy lines. While not all cases in- 
volved desertion or unauthorized leave, those two offenses com- 
prised the majority of the docket and the results are telling. Of 
the thirty-six cases tried in the August-September term, thirty 
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Adjutant and Inspector General Samuel Cooper (left) 
and General Henry Heth. 


were for desertion or absence without leave. Of that number, 
twelve men had been gone at least two months and had com- 
pletely avoided all combat from May to the end of July. Of the 
seventeen trials for desertion, nine resulted in a finding of guilty 
on the lesser charge of AWOL, despite the fact that several in- 
volved absences in excess of two months. There were no in- 
stances where men received the death penalty. Those convicted 
of desertion routinely received periods of hard labor, were 
branded on the left hip with a “D,” and in some cases were 
drummed out of the service. Over one-third of the deserters/ 
absentees managed to avoid combat on the peninsula com- 
pletely. An informal policy of leaving when one felt he was “not 
needed” resulted in men being gone when they were badly 
needed, The record shows an almost uniform policy of leniency, 
though in some instances one man was treated harshly and 
another virtually let go, where the specification or description 
of the conduct was almost identical. The ANV Courts-Martial 
reconvened on October 15, 1862, and tried another thirty cases, 
of which twenty-six were for absence or desertion. Most of the 
sentences involved some form of hard labor, but again, leniency 
was the norm, despite indications that men went home to places 
behind enemy lines or did not return until apprehended.”° 
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Alfred R. Waud’s drawing of a deserter in tattered clothing. 


By the end of 1862 even the civilian population and South- 
ern newspapers had picked up on the desertion problem and 
the inability of the Confederate army to deal harshly with its 
men. An editorial in the Montgomery Weekly Advertiser of De- 
cember 10, 1862, entitled “Desertion from Our Army” referred 
to the mistaken policy of leniency taken by officers in the first 
eighteen months of the war. Men convicted of desertion were 


not being punished as required by the articles of war. Deserters | 


routinely received sentences of house arrest and then returned 
to duty. As a result, “if unchecked, [desertion] threatens to de- 
moralize the army to an alarming extent.” The editor believed 
that deserters should be shot, and claimed the desertion prob- 
lem had reached “alarming numbers.” He quoted a man named 
Cain, shot for desertion in Virginia, whose last words were, “If 
the law under which I am shot had been faithfully executed 
during the last 18 months, I should today be a faithful soldier 
in the ranks.”?! 

What began as absence in 1862 escalated dramatically by 
the summer and fall of 1863. Portents of things to come ap- 
peared early in 1863 and indicated to anyone watching and lis- 
tening that the desertion epidemic about to strike the Confed- 
eracy had already infected portions of the South beyond 
Virginia. In January Gideon Pillow, chief of the Volunteer and 
Conscript Bureau operating in the western theatre, ordered the 
cavalry under his command in Middle Tennessee to “sweep the 
County of Lincoln, arresting stragglers, absentees, deserters and 
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all men liable to the conscript law,” and to do the same in 
Franklin, Lincoln, Giles, and Lawrence Counties, as well as the 
portion of northern Alabama lying along the Tennessee line 
contiguous with those counties. Desertion had spread, and the 
Confederacy was now allocating significant military resources 
to combat the problem.” 

Both desertion and its drain on Confederate resources con- 
tinued. A circular issued four days after the fall of Vicksburg 
and Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg declared, “The evil of desertion 
from the army, with the determination to avoid and even resist, 
future service seems to be on the increase.” Now unable to spare 
troops from the regular army, and uncertain to what extent it 
could rely on state units, the Confederate war department had 
almost completely delegated the task of capturing deserters to 
the conscript agencies. District enrolling officers actually had 
authority to keep a sufficient number of conscripts out of the 
army for purposes of deserter duty, and to pay civilians for the 
use of horses to mount these men. The Confederate draft, a law 
designed to bring men into the army, now had conscripts try- 
ing to arrest other conscripts in the forlorn hope “that by the 
selection of suitable assistants and the exercise of the necessary 
vigilance and activity many men may be returned to service, 
and the evil of desertion effectually stopped.””* 

On July 26, 1863, Lee called to all men “absent” from their 
commands to rejoin the army. His General Order No. 80 pro- 
vided an amnesty and asked men to step up and strike a “deci- 
sive blow for the sanctity and safety of our homes.” But Lee’s 
amnesty proclamation backfired. Rather than come back, many 
men left, thirty from one regiment and eighteen from another, 
and Lee finally conceded that “all has been done that forbear- 
ance and mercy called for.” Finally, on August 17, Lee had to 
confront reality. He wrote Jefferson Davis and admitted, “The 
desertion from this army is so great, and still continues to such 
an extent, that unless some cessation of them can be caused, | 
fear success in the field will be endangered.” Nothing would 
remedy the problem except the “rigid enforcement” of the death 
penalty.74 

Desertion was killing the Confederate army, and Lee’s be- 
loved Army of Northern Virginia was no exception. Even the 
common soldier suspected the severity of the problem. On 
August 6 William Smith wrote home from his camp near Or- 
ange Courthouse, Virginia. The men were grumbling about bad 
meat, poor clothing, and excessive discipline, and desertions 
were becoming “fearfully numerous.” Smith claimed that four- 
teen men deserted from one regiment in his brigade. “I fear 
such work as this will ruin our army.” On the other side of the 
Confederacy at virtually the same time, infantryman E.D. 
McDaniel witnessed the same problem in Arkansas, where 
Union soldiers had actually crossed the picket lines to see if the 
Confederates were giving up in the wake of the fall of Vicks- 
burg. McDaniel believed that there were sufficient men in the 
Confederacy to protect homes and families if “every man would 
only put their shoulders to the wheel.” However, that was not 
happening. McDaniel lamented, “Some are deserters every week 
the like of this may whip us.”> 

Perhaps the greatest indication of the severity of the Con- 
federate desertion problem came in August 1863, when the 
Union army finalized a policy of inducing Confederate deser- 
tion. Among Vegitius’ many maxims is one dealing with deser- 
tion: “To seduce the enemy’s soldiers from their allegiance and 
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encourage them to desert is of especial service, for an adversary 
is more hurt by desertion than by slaughter.” In an almost tacit 
recognition of this rule, beginning in 1862 the Union allowed 
Confederate deserters to swear the oath of allegiance and go 
home. Distinct from its POW release program, this policy be- 
came a tool of war designed to weaken the Confederate army 
by inducing desertion. In addition to food and clothing the 
Union eventually offered men transportation home or at least 
as far south as the Union forces occupied. Although the pro- 
gram began in mid-1862, the Union did not begin keeping 
written kept records until July 1863. During the last twenty 
months of the war over 35,000 Confederate soldiers deserted 
the army, crossed into Union lines, and swore the oath of alle- 
giance.”° 

In 1864 Robert E. Lee ceased using the men remaining in 
the ranks to hunt deserters. As far as he was concerned such 
efforts had become the business of state authorities. Colonel 
Willis of the 31st Georgia had swept the Virginia counties of 
Rappahannock, Page, Madison, and Greene, arresting desert- 
ers and returning conscripts. Willis bagged around three hun- 
dred deserters and reported that in his opinion the conscript 
officers were incompetent and the exemption system created 
all kinds of abuses. He told Lee, “It is useless for me to arrest 
citizens for knowingly and voluntarily harboring deserters. I 
made several such arrests, when the proof was indubitable, and 
the provost marshal was compelled to release them. Under these 
circumstances I have ceased to arrest them.” Lee x 
passed Willis’ report on to Samuel Cooper and con- 4 
ceded, “I have no doubt that if I could send parties 
to sweep through every county of the state similar ~~~ 
results and evidences of inefficiency and abuse 
would be obtained.” He had sent Robert Hoke’s 
brigade to North Carolina on deserter duty, where 
it remained until early 1864, but told Cooper, 
“These detachments weaken the army, and I have 
only resorted to them when in despair of other- 
wise mitigating the evil.” Lee suggested Cooper take 
steps to increase the efficiency of the Conscript 
Bureau's enrolling officers.”” 

Lee’s reluctance to use his army to collect de- 
serters seems almost suicidal. In mid-February 1864 
he reported to Secretary of War James Seddon on 
the condition of Ewell’s Second Corps, providing a 
list of absentees. Early’s division listed 3,227 absnt, 
Rodes’ 4,102, and Johnson’s 4,045. Together with 
the 227 missing from Second Corps artillery, the 
total absent stood at 11,610. Lee reasoned that some 
of these men were prisoners, some deserters, some 
permanently at home disabled, and some properly 


Above: Standing before Federal officers, prisoners 
at Point Lookout, each with his hand on a Bible, 
take the oath of allegiance to the Union. 


A group of deserters from the Confederate steamer 
Savannah; one sailor holds a gun to the head of a 
rebel naval officer, directing the rowboat to Fort 
Pulaski, Georgia. 
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detailed. He wanted “to adopt measures to bring back as many 
of the able bodied as possible before the opening of the spring 
campaign,” but not at the cost of further diminishing his army. 
Lee believed the answer to his problem lay in the hospitals and 
wanted Cooper to assist his efforts to return healthy men to the 
ranks,”8 

Official estimates place Confederate desertion at 104,000 
men over the course of the war, however the observations of 
Union and Confederate officials and Southern civilians point 
toa far greater problem. As the war came to an end John Preston, 
superintendent of the Confederate Conscription Bureau, told 
John C. Breckenridge, that there were “100,000 deserters run- 
ning free in the Confederacy.” Estimates of the men who served 
in the Confederate army range from 800,000 to 1.2 million. If 
the traditional desertion numbers are correct, between eight to 
twelve percent of the Confederate army deserted, the highest 
rate of any American war. In a conflict in which the Confed- 
eracy needed every able bodied man, the loss proved signifi- 
cant.?? 

The culprit had been leniency. When the Confederacy fi- 
nally turned to harsher measures in 1863 it was too late. Al- 
though executions occurred, some quite macabre, including that 
of ten North Carolinians at once, there were simply too many 
to shoot. The Confederate adjutant general’s records indicate 
that the Confederacy executed only 225 men during the entire 
war. George Pickett accounted for twenty-two of these when 
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he hanged members of the Ist North Carolina Infantry (U.S.), 
captured near Kingston, North Carolina, in 1864. As executions 
proved to be less and less of a deterrent, the Confederacy vacil- 
lated between the carrot and the stick. In 1864 blanket amnesty 
offers went out from every military district and Jefferson Davis 
even issued a proclamation on the subject. One of Robert E. 
Lee’s last acts as commander of the Confederate armies was to 
issue a final blanket amnesty. These amnesty programs proved 
as ineffective as had executions. Either at home or running loose 
in the Confederacy, deserters came to realize that the Confed- 
eracy lacked the means to bring them back. Over the course of 
the war the Confederate provost arrested slightly over 4,000 
deserters, less than five percent of the traditional total.*° By 1865 
using military units to hunt deserters no longer assured suc- 
cess. For example, Lee detailed a Captain Poor of the 25th North 
Carolina to the western mountains of North Carolina. He had 
fifty men in his command when he left the Army of Northern 
Virginia and under the guise of hunting deserters he and all his 
men deserted. Members of the 62nd and 64th North Carolina 
did likewise, and once they reached the mountains they did 
not return,*! 

The Confederacy, its army, and its citizens redefined de- 
sertion based on motive. There was “good,” or justifiable, de- 
sertion and unjustifiable desertion. A military culture devel- 
oped in 1862 that, even if short of outright approval, showed at 
least an understanding for men who deserted to return home 
to their families. This culture remained so strong throughout 
the war that as the Confederate army completed the process of 
disintegration in 1865, soldiers continued to minimize the se- 
verity of the crime according to why men left. 

William Marion Walton, known affectionately by his men 
and peers as Major Buck, described Texans leaving in the win- 
ter of 1865. Many had been almost a “stone’s throw of home” 
and never been allowed to leave. “The men commenced to de- 
serting—end a great many went off without leave or license. It 
was not exactly desertion—they were going home to see their 
folks.” Even Walton told his superior, General Steele, that he 
would not desert if the enemy threatened, but since it did not, 
“I cannot and will not stay idly here while the life of my wife 
goes out.”*? Going home in response to need was justified de- 
sertion, and the army never overcame this mindset. By the end 
of the war most soldiers could claim their families needed them. 
A culture that excused desertion under such circumstances 
made it impossible to condemn and punish the practice. 


MARK A. WEITZ received his Ph.D. from Arizona State Uni- 
versity in | 998, and subsequently taught history at Auburn Uni- 
versity-Montgomery and Gettysburg College, where he was 
director of the Civil War Era Studies Program from 2002 to 
2004. Presently a Gettysburg College Research Fellow, he is 
working to complete his latest book, More Damning Than 
Slaughter: Desertion in the Confederate Army, scheduled for re- 
lease in the fall of 2005. 
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1. Hiram Ulysses Grant. 

. Henry Bertram, who served 
in the 3rd and 20th Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, rising to colonel 
of the latter regiment, and 
brevet brigadier general on 
March 13, 1865. Prior to 1861 
Bertram (serving under the 
name Henry Beeger), a sol- 
dier in the regular army, de- 
serted. 

3. Port Royal, South Carolina, 

1861. Brigadier General Tho- 
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DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS (the questions are on page 11) 


mas F. Drayton, CSA, faced 
brother Percy Drayton, com- 
manding the USS Pocohontas. 


4. Edward D. Baker (Oregon), at 


Ball’s Bluff. In the illustration 
above, Currier & Ives depicts 
the death of Colonel Baker at 
the Battle of Ball’s Bluff near 
Leesburg, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1861. 


5. Shiloh. 


6. Sawyer's Lane (aka South 


Mills), April 19, 1862. 
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Civil War Society News 


New Interpretations of Gettysburg: Upcoming Tour June17-19, 2005 


TOUR LEADERS: Mike Miller and Troy Harman 
VENUE: Eisenhower Inn (717-334-8121), 2634 Emmitsburg Road, Gettysburg 


Friday: 6:00 p.m.— 7:00 p.m. Reception 


7:00 p.m.— 8.00 p.m. Dinner 


8:00 p.m.— 9:00 p.m. New Interpretations at Gettysburg (Troy Harman) 


Saturday: 


8.00 a.m. — 12: 30 p.m. Pickett’s Charge: the final moments. A walking tour of 


the final moments of the charge, following Armistead, Garnet, and Garnett across 
the stone wall and ending at the “copse of trees.” 


12:30 p.m. — 1:00 p.m. Lunch 


1:00 — 5:00 South Cavalry Field — a walking tour of Kilpatrick’s little-known 
Union cavalry attack on July 3, including Farnsworth’s charge. 


6: 00 p.m. — 7:00 p.m. Dinner 


7:00 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. Walking tour of the July 2 attack by Johnson’s division, 
from Benner’s Creek, across Rock Creek, to Culp’s Hill. 


The Gettysburg 
Battlefield Tour 
Follow-up Report 


Columbus Day Weekend at Gettysburg (Oc- 
tober 8-11, 2004). The battlefield tours were 
led by Troy Harman (author of Lee’s Real 
Plan) and Mike Miller (author of Even to Hell 
Itself ). Lecture: Tom Desjardins (author of 
These Honored Dead)—“Myth and Reality: 
Gettysburg in American Memory.” We are 
planning another tour led by Mike and Troy 
in the spring of 2005—see details above. Be- 
low are some comments from folks who at- 
tended this year’s event. 


STEVE HEATH: Thanks for a great seminar! 
Troy and Mike were fabulous, and went 
above and beyond. On a scale of | to 10, it 
was a 23!! Can’t wait until next year. 
DENNIS KOHLMANN: | can honestly say this 
trip to Gettysburg exceeded my expectations. 
Not only were the two leaders of the tour out- 
standing, the fellow students were all “seri- 
ous students” of the Civil War. My first trip 
to Gettysburg included a two-hour bus tour 
with a lot of people on vacation. This time, 
in 2 1/2 days we actually ran out of time. I 
believe most of us would have stayed another 
day if we could. 

Sitting down for lunch or dinner with a 
fellow scholar was another high point. They 
were from all over the country and had dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

I had heard that you don’t really know 
much about Gettysburg until you spend a 
few days there. This certainly proved to be 
true for me. We not only talked about the 
“Iron Brigade” on Day One, we walked down 
to Wiloughby Run and then walked back up 
the ridge where they fought three South 
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GRant or LEE 

Earlier this year we had a subscription 
drive and an associated drawing. The two 
first prizes—drawings of Lee and Grant do- 


7:00 a.m. — 8:00 a.m. Breakfast 
8:00 a.m. — 12:00 Johnson’s rein- 
forced attack of July 3. 

COST: $160.00 per person ($175 after March 
1)—includes Friday dinner, but not room or 
other meals. Checks should be made out to 
the Civil War Society and mailed to 33756 
Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
Or call 559-855-8637. Participants should call 
the Eisenhower Inn and book their own 
rooms (ask for Reservations and say you are 
with the Civil War Society group). Room rate 
is $98.00 per night plus tax. TOUR IS LIM- 
ITED TO 48 PEOPLE, SO BOOK EARLY. 


Sunday: 


nated by John Paul Strain—were won by 
Charles Taylor of Woodbridge, Virginia, and 
John Gayley of Bowdoin, Maine. The second 
prize, a signed painting of Strain’s “Lee in the 
Wilderness,” was won by Larry Garris of 
Mount Ephraim, New Jersey. 

Other prize winners were: Kerry Yates of 
Park Forest, Illinois; Ron Chadwick of Las Ve- 
gas, Nevada; James Crosby of Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee; James Carlisle of Payneville, Kentucky; 
Douglas Hollywood of Little Silver, New Jer- 
sey; Linda Battaglia of Union Bridge, Mary- 
land; Richard Hofer of Elk Grove, California; 
Peter Kearney of Galena, Illinois; and Jack 
Shanahan of Tonawanda, New York. 


Warren keeps watch in the morning mist. 


Carolina brigades. At the end of the Second 
Day, a battle was fought at dusk. We parked 
in the present-day high school parking lot 
and walked up the hill at that time of day. 
We lined up in a straight line and walked 
Pickett’s Charge to the Emmitsburg Road. 


Troy and Mike were absolutely outstand- 
ing. Their depth of knowledge and approach 
to the battle really brought everything home. I 
brought my copy of Troy’s book to get it signed. 
I was so impressed with Mike Miller that I 
bought a copy of Mike’s book after I got home. 
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HAL JESPERSEN: On a scale of 1-10, I rate 
the tour a 9. The tours and lectures were very 
stimulating. Troy and Mike were excellent. | 
may well attend next year’s event. 


RICK CUMMINS: The tour was very enjoy- 
able and I would love to go back and see 
more. Some of the accounts given by both 
Troy and Mike made you feel as if you were 
actually there during the battle. It would be 
interesting to return in spring and receive 


yet more insight into the battle. 


STEVE HEATH 


The approach to the Emmitsburg Road. 


BUD PERRETT: On a scale of 1-10, I’ll rate 
the tour a 9. Desjardins’ lecture was great. 
The field trips led by Troy and Mike were 


very informative. Just a bit more walking 
than desirable for me—my seventy-one- 
year-old bones were hurtin’! Maybe I'll at- 
tend next year’s event. 


For more follow-up pictures on the 
2004 Gettysburg battlefield tour, visit 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


STEVE HEATH 


McPherson's Ridge and monument to General Reynolds. 
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“T particularly enjoy North & South’s willingness to challenge 
historical orthodoxy and provoke informed discussion.” —Martin J. Bamber, Liverpool, England 
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HENRY W. HALLECK 
The Early Seeds of Failure 


IT WAS JULY 1862 IN ST. LOUIS, MIS- 
SOURI. An overweight major general of 
sad countenance and pasty complexion 
boarded a train to begin his journey to 
the nation’s capital. The president of the 
United States, unhappy with the way 
Major General George B. McClellan was 
conducting the war against the Confed- 
eracy, had some months previously 
stripped McClellan of overall command 
of the Union armies and placed it in his 
own hands and those of Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton. This arrangement had 
not worked, and the result was a call to 
the major general now at the train sta- 
tion, the organizer of important successes 
in the West. Abraham Lincoln wanted 
Henry W. Halleck to come east to take 
command of all Federal armies and bring 
the war to a victorious end. 

This unimpressive looking general 
had a distinguished resume. Born of elite 
but not wealthy parents in Westernville, 
New York, he had run away from home 
because of dissatisfaction with his father’s 
harsh refusal to allow him to gain an edu- 
cation. However, after that, everything he 
touched seemed to turn to gold. He be- 
came a Phi Beta Kappa at Union College, 
then graduated third in his class at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, where he subsequently remained 
as an assistant professor. Later, as mili- 
tary engineer in New York harbor, he re- 
paired the fort on which the Statue of 
Liberty stands today. He was invited to 
give a prestigious lecture series in Bos- 
ton, which was published as a book on 
military theory. This publication made 
him one of nation’s most respected mili- 
tary thinkers. When ordered to Califor- 
nia during the Mexican War, he inspected 
all that territory’s fortifications, distin- 
guished himself in combat in Baja 
(Lower) California, became California’s 
territorial secretary of state, was an in- 


JOHN F. MARSZALEK 


fluential delegate to the future state’s con- 
stitutional convention, and was then 
nearly elected one of the Golden State’s 
first U.S. senators. 

His activities on the Pacific Coast in 
the late 1840s and early 1850s resembled 
a whirlwind. He helped California make 
the successful transition from Mexican 
province, to an American territory, and 
then to a new state in the Union. He be- 
came a member of the Pacific Coast mili- 
tary fortification board, supervised the 
state’s lighthouses, served on court mar- 
tial boards, organized the state’s first ar- 
chives, and codified land law. In addition 
to all these and other army activities, 
while still in uniform he helped found 
Halleck, Peachy, and Billings, the San 
Francisco law firm that became the 
nation’s leading authority in California 
property litigation. He also managed one 
of the world’s largest quicksilver mines, 
where laborers dug out and refined the 
material that made possible the success- 
ful separation of gold from the base rock 
in which it was found during the Gold 
Rush, 

He never seemed to stop working, 
balancing military and civilian tasks, able 
to remain a soldier-civilian because of a 
shortage of army men in California. Fi- 
nally, in 1854, he resigned his military 
commission to concentrate on the civil- 
ian activities that were making him one 
of the richest men in San Francisco. He 
continued publishing important books, 
eventually producing the most significant 
American treatises on land law and in- 
ternational relations, one edition of the 
latter remaining a college text book into 
the twentieth century. During the mid- 
1850s he found time to marry a grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton and 
produce a son. He supervised the con- 
struction of the tallest building west of 
the Mississippi River, San Francisco’s 
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Montgomery Block, and rented its rooms 
to the city’s business elite. Late in that 
decade, he became a leader of the Cali- 
fornia militia and played an important 
role in battling a weak secession move- 
ment in the state. 

When war broke out in 1861, there- 
fore, Henry W. Halleck was a pillar of 
California society, a successful attorney 
and businessman, and a renowned mili- 
tary and legal scholar. Much to the 
nation’s approval, he was ready to offer 
his substantial talents to the United 
States. Dennis Hart Mahan, the West 
Point professor Halleck so admired, rec- 
ommended him for chief of staff, a new 
position Mahan believed would benefit 
the Union war effort and for which he 
believed Halleck was particularly suited. 
Winfield Scott, who like all military men 
knew Halleck by reputation but had also 
met him in Washington many years pre- 
viously, thought Halleck would be the 
perfect replacement for him as general- 
in-chief. It did not work out, however, 
because of the time it took Halleck to get 
from California to Washington. Instead, 
the Californian was named commander 
of the vast territory encompassing Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Arkansas, and Kentucky from the 
Mississippi River to the Cumberland 
River. 

Halleck arrived in St. Louis on No- 
vember 9, 1861, replacing another Cali- 
fornian, John C. Frémont. Unfortunately, 
the “Pathfinder” had made a mess of 
things in Missouri. The then U.S. Army 
commanding general, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, put it bluntly, albeit with some 
exaggeration. He told Halleck that his 
task was “reducing chaos to order, of 
changing probably the majority of the 
personnel of the staff of the Department, 
and of reducing to a point of economy 
consistent with the interests and neces- 
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Henry W. Halleck. Although successful in a variety of fields prior to the war, Halleck proved a failure as general-in-chief. 
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sities of the State a system of reckless ex- 
penditure and fraud perhaps unheard of 
before in the history of the world.”! 
Halleck had no doubt about the im- 
mensity of the job facing him, but he was 
used to hard work and success and wasted 
no time in attacking the seemingly insur- 
mountable problems he found in Mis- 
souri. He made an immediately good 
impression on those around him. “He 


was forty six years old, in the prime of | 


life, in perfect health and full of vigor,” 
commented one observer. “As he peered 
at us out of his large black eyes under- 
neath dark heavy eyebrows, and a high 
massive fore-head, he looked wondrous 
wise.” He made “all rogues tremble and 
even honest men look about them to be 
sure they have not been up to some mis- 
chief.” 

The Frémont mess began to dissolve 
in the face of Halleck’s administrative 
skill. He took firm control, letting it be 
known that he would not tolerate Union 
fraud and/or pro-Confederate senti- 
ment. He even showed a flash of humor 
in confronting women rebels who had 
taken to wearing red and white rosettes 
to express their anti-Union feelings. 
Halleck watched for awhile and then si- 
lently planted an article in a local news- 
paper, stating that St. Louis’ prostitutes 
were wearing rosettes. The pro-Confed- 
erate women removed their flowers 
quickly.* 

He also dealt effectively with the 
various military aspects of his extensive 
command. In California he and Mexican 
War military colleague, William T. 
Sherman, had argued so harshly that they 
had not spoken to each other for years. 
Yet when Brigadier General Sherman ar- 
rived in Missouri, after an unsuccessful 
tour in Kentucky, which included news- 
paper accusations of his insanity, Major 
General Halleck handled him sensitively 
and brought him back to crucial military 
service for the Union. 

Halleck also reorganized the military 
units under his command and quickly 
recognized what had to be done with 
them. One late December 1861 evening 
after dinner with his chief of staff, George 
W. Cullum, and a now friendly William 
T. Sherman, Halleck pulled out a map of 
his command. Where was the line that 
Confederate General Albert Sidney 
Johnston had established as a defense 
barrier in their area, he asked. Cullum 


immediately penciled in a line beginning 


in Bowling Green, Kentucky, through | 


Fort Henry on the Tennessee River and 
Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, to 
Columbus, Kentucky, on the Mississippi 
River. Halleck nodded and then, in his 
typical West Point professorial style, 
asked Sherman and Cullum how best to 
break that line.“ Naturally the centre,” one 
of the men responded. Halleck then took 
the pencil and marked in a line perpen- 
dicular to the center of Johnston's defense 
line, and it fell almost entirely along the 
Tennessee River. This was where Halleck’s 
troops should begin their offensive.* 
And so they did, although it took 
some time, and it was less from Halleck’s 
initiative and more from that of a subor- 
dinate, a little-known officer named U.S. 
Grant. Working in tandem with Navy 


Flag Officer Andrew Foote, Grant took 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee River, fol- 
lowed by Fort Donelson on the Cumber- 
land. Columbus, Kentucky, came into 
Federal hands next, and Union general 
Don Carlos Buell, commander of the re- 
gion between the Cumberland River and 
the Appalachian Mountains, took Nash- 
ville unopposed. Albert Sidney Johnston's 
defense line crumbled. Johnston’s forces 
began retreating south to Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, where north-south and east-west 
railroads crossed one another. Mean- 
while, another Halleck subordinate, 
Brigadier General Samuel R. Curtis, 
pushed Confederate general Sterling 
Price and his forces out of Missouri and 
then ensured Union control of the state 
at the Battle of Pea Ridge in neighboring 
Arkansas. Finally, John Pope captured 


The culmination of the Island No. 10 Campaign—the surrender of over 5,000 
Confederate soldiers at Tiptonville, Tennessee, April 8, 1862. Halleck led none 
of the victorious western movements himself, but he coordinated these 


operations and took credit for them. 
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New Madrid, Missouri, on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

All this success seemed amazing to 
the Lincoln administration in Washing- 
ton and to the readers of the nation’s 
newspapers. While George B. McClellan 
and his Army of the Potomac kept delay- 
ing until the general could be confident 
that he had enough troops and that they 
were ready, Halleck’s armies were moy- 
ing boldly in all directions, winning vic- 
tory after victory. Halleck led none of the 
victorious forays himself, but he coordi- 
nated operations, and he could and did 
take credit for these successes. The com- 
bination of aggressive subordinates and 
Halleck’s talented organizational skills 
had proved productive. Nowhere else in 
the nation was there such a succession of 
Union victories. General McClellan kept 
making excuses, while Halleck could 
trumpet to a crowd of excited St. Louis 
supporters: “I promised you when I came 
here that with your aid I would drive the 


enemies of our flag from your state. This 
has been done, and they are virtually out 
of Kentucky and soon will be out of Ten- 
nessee.”> 

It did not take long for Halleck to 
reap personal benefits from these mili- 
tary successes. On March 11, 1862, 
Abraham Lincoln promoted him to com- 
mander of the entire western theater, 
from Missouri to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Don Carlos Buell was now a Hal- 
leck subordinate. At the same time, 
Halleck became McClellan’s equal, Lin- 
coln having taken overall command of 
Union armies away from McClellan, leay- 
ing him only the Army of the Potomac. 

Following the military principle he 
had written about years before in his fa- 
mous book, Halleck decided that the 
armies under his command should mass 
in the face of the enemy. The victorious 
armies of Grant and Buell should, there- 
fore, come together and, under his com- 
mand, they would march against Johns- 


FRANK WOOD COLLECTION 


ton’s army at Corinth. Before Buell could 
arrive in the area and before Halleck’s 
own arrival, however, Grant’s army came 
under attack from Johnston’s Confeder- 
ates, not at Corinth, but twenty-two miles 
north, at Shiloh in Tennessee. The sur- 
prised Union army was almost driven 
from the field. Buell arrived on the scene 
during the night, Grant rallied his troops, 
and the next day the Confederates were 
pushed back into Mississippi. What at 
first looked like a disaster for Halleck’s 
command turned into another stunning 
victory. 

When Halleck himself arrived at 
Shiloh soon after the battle, he organized 
Grant’s Army of the Tennessee, Buell’s 
Army of the Ohio, and John Pope’s re- 
cently arrived Army of the Mississippi, 
into a massive force of over 100,000 men. 
Then ina month-long campaign, follow- 
ing the theory of his book and making 
sure that there was no repetition of the 
Shiloh surprise, he inched this gigantic 
army toward Corinth and captured it on 
May 30, 1862. It took him longer than 
most people thought necessary and 
Shiloh had almost been a disaster on the 
way, but, when all was said and done, 
Halleck had achieved another important 
victory. And he gained a nickname in the 


| process; his soldiers began calling him 


“Old Brains.” (They did not give him this 
name because of his many publications; 
they were honoring him for taking 
Corinth so bloodlessly.°) 

Henry W. Halleck was clearly the 
Union’s most successful general, so Lin- 
coln called him to Washington to become 
commander over McClellan and every 
other Union officer and enlisted man. 
The plain-looking major general board- 
ing the train in St. Louis could boast Civil 
War success along with his many previ- 
ous years of military and civilian hon- 
ors. The nation awaited, with great an- 
ticipation, the arrival of the man whose 
past promised an organized and quick 
resolution of the Confederate uprising. 

Halleck arrived in Washington D.C. 
near the end of July 1862 and quickly met 
with Lincoln, Secretary of War Stanton, 
General Ambrose Burnside, newly ar- 
rived from the South Atlantic coast, and 
General John Pope, new commander of 
a recently established Army of Virginia. 
Everywhere Halleck went, people sized 
him up. He did not look impressive 
physically, but as Lincoln’s secretary, John 
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Hay, insisted: “He is a cool, mature man, 
who understands himself. Let us be glad 
we have got him.” Attorney General Ed- 
ward Bates perhaps expressed the more 
common reaction. “We have great hopes 
of Halleck,” the Missouri politician said. 
Columbia University Professor Francis 
Lieber, later to become Halleck’s close 
friend, expressed public attitudes best of 
all: “May our army profit under you and 
may victory once more return to us.”” 

Union supporters, therefore, looked 
to Halleck to continue his past successes. 
It was not to be. Halleck went from a life- 
time of repeated triumphs in his earlier 
civilian and military life to repeated 
stumbles and a tarnished reputation as 
commanding general. The seeds of his 
failures were already present during the 
time of his successes, however, long be- 
fore his assumption of the office of com- 
manding general. 

During his youth, Halleck had faced 
and survived a major personal crisis that 
was to influence him for the rest of his 
life. As a teenager, he wanted to further 
his education, but his father, a farmer 
with a large family, refused to let him do 
so. Joseph Halleck wanted his oldest child 
to work on the farm. The two men had a 
serious falling out, and Halleck ran away 
from home, never to speak to his father 
again and never even to mention him in 
family letters. 

Significantly, although no historian 
has noted this before, Halleck was born 
a twin, his birth sister dying soon after 
delivery. (Historians have also accepted 
at face value the incorrect birth date he 
always used, 1815. In fact family records 
show that he was born in 1814.) Before 
he reached the age of two, his mother 
delivered two more children, with ten 
more coming in the next fourteen years. 
Early in his life, therefore, Halleck may 
very well have suffered from survivor's 
guilt, lack of sufficient attention from his 
mother, and complete paternal alien- 
ation. He carried a heavy burden. 

The break with his father was par- 
ticularly important for his future years 
because it created in him a critical am- 
bivalence. He alternated between the 
harsh sternness of this parent and his 
own desire for a freer life. As he matured, 
therefore, he displayed an ability to joke 
and enjoy himself among friends, but 
demonstrated an irascibility toward those 
he encountered in his professional career 


whom he found lacking. He seemed al- 
ways to be searching for a father figure, 
whether it was one of numerous college 
teachers, or his West Point idol, the 
humorlessly brilliant Dennis Hart 
Mahan. 


There are countless examples of | 


Halleck’s ambivalent behavior through- 
out his life, and his relationship with 
Ulysses S. Grant in Missouri provides a 
good insight into his limiting personal- 
ity. After Halleck had already decided on 
the need to make his attack along the 
Tennessee River against Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s defense line, he heard from 
Grant, asking permission to pay a visit 
to headquarters. Grant wanted to suggest 
a military movement up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers, in fact echoing 
the plan Halleck himself had suggested 
to Cullum and Sherman. The meeting 
proved disastrous. Grant later remem- 
bered it in his memoirs: “I was received 
with so little cordiality that I perhaps 
stated the object of my visit with less 
clearness than I might have done, and I 
had not uttered many sentences before I 
was cut short as if my plan was prepos- 
terous.”® 

Halleck was not reacting so severely 
to Grant’s plan; it was to Grant himself. 
Halleck was aware of the rumors about 
his subordinate’s alcohol problems in 
California, and there was unsubstantiated 
gossip that Grant was drinking again. 
Grant’s lack of concern about his mili- 
tary appearance must also have irritated 
Halleck. When Grant fell for a telegram 
calling for the return of some prisoners 
to St. Louis, and this communication 
proved to be a fabrication, Halleck 
dressed him down harshly.’ Halleck saw 
in Grant a sloppy undisciplined soldier, 
and thus he treated him with scorn. 

Yet Grant won important victories 
at Forts Henry and Donelson, and no one 
was more surprised than Halleck. How 
could this man of such limited precision 
have produced such stunning successes? 
When Grant once again failed to fulfill 
what Halleck considered were his essen- 
tial professional responsibilities, Old 
Brains pounced. George W. Cullum, 
Halleck’s chief of staff, was in Cairo, Illi- 


Right: John C. Frémont. The “Path- 
finder” left behind an administrative 
nightmare for Halleck to control. 
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nois, where he had been coordinating 
logistical support for Grant’s campaign. 
He told Halleck, in passing, that Grant 
had just returned from visiting Don 
Carlos Buell in Nashville. Remembering 
that he had not received a communica- 
tion from Grant for over a week, Halleck 
reacted heatedly. He told McClellan, then 
still the commanding general, that Grant 
had traveled to the Tennessee city with- 
out permission, that his army, despite the 
Fort Donelson triumph, was in a state of 
disarray and was pillaging, and that Grant 
was so “satisfied that he had no thought 
of what he should do next.” “I can get no 
returns, nor reports, no information of 
any kind from him. . . . 1 am worn-out 
and tired with this neglect and ineffi- 
ciency.’ “It is hard to censure a successful 
general immediately after a victory, but I 
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think he richly deserves it,” Halleck said. 
Amazingly, Halleck considered Grant's 
alleged administrative sloppiness to be 
more significant than his recent victories 
at Forts Henry and Donelson.!° 

When McClellan received this cor- 
respondence, he added to the controversy 
by telling Halleck that he should “arrest 
him [Grant] at once if the good of the 
service requires it.” Halleck said he did 
not want to do that, although he believed 
that it was drunkenness that was at the 
bottom of all Grant’s problems. Halleck 
told McClellan, however, that he planned 
to replace Grant with General C.F. 
Smith,!! 

As he had reacted when Halleck had 
treated him so rudely before, Grant ex- 
pressed shock at his commander’s harsh 
telegrams. He told Halleck that he had 


been sending regular messages to chief 
of staff Cullum, and he wondered if 
“many of them were not thought of suf- 
ficient importance to forward more than 
a telegraphic synopsis of.” Halleck found 
this answer even more exasperating. “The 
want of order and discipline and the nu- 
merous irregularities in your command 


| since the capture of Fort Donelson are 


matters of general notoriety, and have 
attracted the serious attention of the au- 
thorities at Washington. Unless these 
things are immediately corrected, I am 
directed to relieve you of command.” 
Halleck remained angry at his subordi- 


| nate for his alleged administrative fail- 


ings. He believed that Grant was not act- 
ing in a proper military manner, so his 
victories did not matter. Grant needed 
chastisement for not keeping his com- 


manding officer properly informed, Forts 
Henry and Donelson or no.!? 

Halleck’s attitude made no military 
sense, but it fit his psychological make- 
up. Halleck had developed a professional 
personality that, like his father’s, was un- 
compromisingly demanding. Grant 
should conduct himself according to 
strict rules of behavior, like those Halleck 
had experienced under his own parent 
and a father figure, Dennis Hart Mahan. 
If Grant did not behave appropriately, he 
warranted harsh treatment and deserved 
no respect. Following proper form was 
the most important part of being a com- 
mander, more important than winning 
battles, or so Halleck seemed to be say- 
ing. 

Throughout his life, therefore, as this 
episode with Grant indicated, Halleck’s 
psychological make-up helped determine 
his behavior. When he became com- 
manding general, his relationship with 
George B. McClellan demonstrated this 
same fact. Halleck arrived in Washington 
to become commander-in-chief of the 
army, with Lincoln giving him a free hand 
to make all necessary decisions for fight- 
ing the war. Lincoln told Halleck, in the 
clearest sense, that he had “supreme com- 
mand” over the entire army and that in- 
cluded George B. McClellan.!* 

Lincoln especially wanted Halleck to 
solve the McClellan problem in Virginia. 
In a brilliant flanking movement, 
McClellan had placed his troops on the 
peninsula between the York and the 
James Rivers, only to get bogged down 
within sight of Richmond’s church 
steeples. Lincoln told Halleck he could 
either fire McClellan or maintain him in 
command, let him remain on the penin- 
sula or order him off; whatever Halleck 
thought best, Lincoln would support. 
Unfortunately, Halleck had little regard 
for Lincoln’s military standing or that of 
any other politician. He believed that only 
military men should make military de- 
cisions, so Lincoln, even as president, had 
no role to play in deciding strategy. Lin- 
coln might come to be known as “Father 
Abraham” to many Union soldiers, but 


_ Above: Halleck’s chief of staff George 
| W. Cullum (left) and Major General 


George B. McClellan. 


Left: Union troops assault Fort 
Donelson. 
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he was never an authority figure to 
Halleck. Consequently, Halleck treated 
him, as he had Grant, with ill-disguised 
contempt. 

Halleck knew very well that a deci- 
sion had to be made about the Army of 
the Potomac’s future on the peninsula. 
He traveled to Virginia to see McClellan, 
carrying with him his potentially crip- 
pling mental baggage. McClellan had 
been Halleck’s commander until only a 
few months ago, and Halleck clearly re- 
mained in awe of the charismatic gen- 
eral. When they met, Halleck was not as 
forceful with him as he had been with 
Grant. He immediately gave McClellan 
the upper hand. He told him that he had 
come “to ascertain from him his views 
and wishes in regard to future opera- 
tions.” McClellan immediately said that 
he did not want to attack Richmond di- 
rectly, but wanted instead to move his 
army south of the city to cut off Confed- 
erate supplies. Halleck was shocked. Re- 
flecting his long-held views, he said that 
it was “a military necessity” that 
McClellan mass his 90,000-man army 
with John Pope’s new 40,000-soldier 
Army of Virginia, then attack Richmond 
head-on from the northern part of the 
state. Additionally, McClellan was to 
make sure that he kept his massed force 
between the Confederate army and 
Washington.'* 

McClellan gave one excuse after an- 
other in opposition to Halleck’s determi- 
nation to order the Army of the Potomac 
off the peninsula. In response, Halleck 
did not deal aggressively with McClellan’s 
stubbornness. He instead wrote a letter 
of supplication. He told McClellan that 
he wished he were back in the West; he 
had only taken this overall command 
because Lincoln had ordered him to do 
so. “In whatever has occurred heretofore,” 
he implored, “you have had my full ap- 
probation and cordial support. There was 
no one in the army under whom I could 
serve with greater pleasure. And now I 
ask you that same support and co-opera- 
tion and that same free interchange of 
opinion as in former days.” Halleck 
sounded like a child begging a father to 
fulfill his wishes, much as he had done 
with his true father in his early years beg- 
ging for permission to go to school. At 
that earlier time, he had stood up to his 
parent, and the result had been a perma- 
nently broken relationship. He did not 


want to have that same experience again, 
so he was afraid to be too forceful.'° 

Halleck went through a great deal of 
soul-searching, but, finally, he believed 
that he had no other military choice. He 
ordered McClellan to move his army off 
the peninsula and mass it with John Pope 
in northern Virginia. McClellan said the 
order “caused me the greatest pain I ever 
experienced,” and, once again, Halleck 
tried to get McClellan’s cooperation 
through more supplication. “You, gen- 
eral,” Halleck wrote McClellan, “certainly 
could not have been more pained at re- 
ceiving my order than I was at the neces- 
sity of issuing it.”!° 
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The defeat of Pope’s army on Au 


McClellan did not openly refuse to 
obey Halleck’s order. He simply dug in 
his heels and would not speedily imple- 
ment it, while Halleck repeatedly asked 
him to hurry his troops to Pope. The 
stress on Halleck grew more and more 
severe. He confessed to his wife, who with 
their child was spending the summer 
away from the humidity of Washington 
in the coolness of Newport, Rhode Is- 
land: “I feel almost broken down every 
night with the heat, labor, and responsi- 
bility,” Halleck lamented. “I have felt so 
uneasy for some days about Gen. Pope’s 
army that I could not sleep. I can’t get 
Gen. McClellan to do what I wish.”!” 

And he never could. He kept asking 
McClellan to hurry to Pope’s side, but 
McClellan gave no sign of doing so, and 
Halleck seemed frozen in response. Po- 
litical and public pressure on Halleck in- 
creased, and he had military responsibili- 
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ties in other theaters of the war, too. 
Nothing seemed to be going his way. He 
grew increasingly worried that Pope’s 
40,000-man army, without support from 
the Army of the Potomac, was in dire 
danger, yet he could not assert himself to 
force McClellan to move. He cajoled, and 
McClellan responded with excuses. At no 
time did Halleck consider firing 
McClellan and raising someone more 
cooperative to command, and he cer- 
tainly never considered taking command 
himself. He could not see himself sup- 
planting the man he so admired. 

Just when things looked darkest, 
however, Halleck received a favorable re- 
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gust 30, 1862, at Second Bull Run. 


port from Pope about a battle at 
Groveton, Virginia, on August 28. Feel- 
ing relieved, Halleck once again tried to 
get McClellan to send troops to Pope, this 
time using a positive carrot. “If re-en- 
forcements reach him in time, we shall 
win a glorious victory,’ he enthused. Feel- 
ing so optimistic, he was emotionally 
unprepared for what followed. Pope 
wrote him and asked ominously: “I 
should like to know whether you feel se- 
cure about Washington should this army 
be destroyed.” Soon after, McClellan re- 
ported the bad news that Pope’s “army is 
badly beaten. Our losses very heavy.”!* 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson had 
inflicted an overwhelming defeat on 
Pope’s army at what came to be called 
Second Bull Run (Manassas). 

The shock of this news, coming on 
top of the stress of the previous months, 
overwhelmed Halleck. He collapsed. In 
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the depths of physical ailments and psy- 
chological anxiety and depression, 
Halleck once again petitioned his subor- 
dinate suppliantly. “I beg of you to assist 
me in this crisis with your ability and 
experience. I am utterly tired out.” He 
had, in fact, not slept for four nights, and 
was suffering from a case of “very severe” 
hemorrhoids. All he could think of was 


to get McClellan to Washington. “At what 
hour will he be here?” he anxiously tele- | 
graphed McClellan’s staff. “I am very anx- 


ious to see him.”!? 
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McClellan, a man he held in awe, with 
uncertainty and indecision. 

As the war went on, Halleck ratio- 
nalized his behavior into a philosophy of 
command, insisting that he would not 
and properly could not tell his major sub- 
ordinates what to do. The general on the 
battlefield, he argued, was “the best judge 
of existing conditions” and should make 


| ten individual in 1872. Unlike the excite- 


necessary decisions. His job as com- | 


manding general of the army, Halleck 
insisted, was to offer advice not to give 
directives. Even a direct order from Lin- 


Ulysses S. Grant (left), pictured in October 1861, and 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles. 


And so McClellan gained the upper | coln concerning Ambrose Burnside’s 


hand despite his shameful refusal to come 
to Pope’s aid before the disastrous battle 
at Bull Run. After that battle, Lincoln 
fired Pope in McClellan’s favor, and 


Halleck went along. McClellan trailed | 


Lee’s army into Maryland and fought it 
to a standstill at the Battle of Antietam 
(Sharpsburg)in September. Characteris- 
tically, however, he failed to take advan- 
tage of Lee’s withdrawal from the field 
and reverted to his policy of reorganiza- 
tion, delay, and stubborn refusal to move. 
McClellan continued to ignore Halleck 
and his suggestions. “I cannot persuade 
him to advance an inch,” Halleck com- 


Fredericksburg and “Mud March” cam- 
paigns did not budge Halleck, nor did a 
later Lincoln order telling Joe Hooker to 
obey him. “Old Brains” was a command- 
ing officer whose philosophy was not to 
command.?! 

Halleck’s talents resided in the ad- 
ministrative paperwork on which he put 
so much emphasis. When Grant, the sol- 
dier that Halleck had disliked early in the 
war, became commanding general in 
1864, Halleck happily accepted the post 
as his chief of staff. He had watched Grant 
grow as an officer and took some credit 


| for the change. His happiest days during 


plained. “It puts me all out of patience.””? | 
Yet, despite this frustration, Halleck could | 


not bring himself to order McClellan 
forcefully. McClellan made Halleck feel 


powerless. He intimidated him, just as_| 


had earlier unbending authorities in his 
life. Unlike his harsh handling of Grant, 
whom he did not respect, Halleck treated 


the Civil War, therefore, were as Grant's 
chief of staff, when he had to make no 
decisions but could content himself 
implementing the orders of another. 
Halleck remained in the army after 
the Civil War, serving briefly in Rich- 
mond, then in San Francisco, and finally 
in Louisville, Kentucky. He died a forgot- 


ment that had surrounded his arrival in 
Washington D.C. in 1862, his funeral ten 
years later attracted little attention in 
New York City, where he was buried, or 
anywhere else in the nation. Despite a 
lifetime of achievement, Halleck has been 
little remembered in the nation’s history 
books. When his name does come up, it 
is usually in the vein of Civil War Secre- 
tary of the Navy Gideon Welles’s words: 
Halleck “originates nothing, anticipates 
nothing ... takes no responsibility, plans 
nothing, suggests nothing, is good for 
nothing.” 

Surely, this is unfair, but, as com- 


| manding general, Halleck never reached 
| the level of success he had achieved dur- 


ing his earlier years. His professional 
inflexibility and other human frailties 
that were the result of his earliest child- 
hood experiences finally proved too dif- 
ficult for him to overcome during the 
Civil War, and they overwhelmed him. 
The soldier/civilian of such apparent 
promise proved to be the general of 
stubbornness and indecision, and his 
many successes throughout his life 
were not enough to make up for his 
unfortunate, yet predictable, Civil War 
performance. 
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All Lincoln’s Armies: A Life of General 
Henry W. Halleck (Harvard University 
Press, 2004). 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) million people involved 

in the conflict this means she has a sample of 

roughly .0003 percent of those involved. It’s 

impossible to draw any conclusions with such 
a small sample. 

—Daniel Jackson 

Glen Dale, West Virginia 


CHANDRA MANNING RESPONDS: 

It is clear that something has disturbed and 
upset Mr. Jackson, but I doubt that it was my 
article. As those who read the article know, it 
expressly does not “boil down” to a claim that 
the single reason “the South” supported slavery 
was that slavery gave “them” (by whom pre- 
sumably Mr. Jackson means white Southern- 
ers) someone to whom they could feel supe- 
rior. For a start, the article remembers that only 
sixty percent of Southerners were white in the 
1860s, and in addition, it is about soldiers, not 
all white Southerners. Most important, the ar- 
ticle explicitly argues that in order to under- 
stand why nonslaveholders would fight for sla- 
very, we can’t pretend to reduce the intricate 
role of slavery down to a single cause. We have 
to try to understand the multiple roles it played, 
and we have to try to understand why 
nonslaveholders would believe those roles to 
be so important that they would go along with 
a fight to defend an institution that on the sur- 
face goes against their own best interests, par- 
ticularly given the importance of material in- 
terests to the Confederate vision of the proper 
relationship between the individual, family, 
society, government, and God. If we listen to 
what soldiers actually had to say for themselves, 
rather than trying to speak for them, then we 
begin to hear how and why nonslaveholders 
could so fervently believe that the survival of 
the institution was crucial to the survival of 
key American doctrines like liberty and equal- 
ity as white Southerners interpreted them, cru- 
cial to their individual and family aspirations, 
crucial to the maintenance of a morally ortho- 
dox society, crucial to white men’s individual 
identity, crucial to white families’ safety and 
well-being, and crucial to public safety. Until 
we try to understand all those reasons, even if 
it requires us to think about more than one 
reason at a time rather than a simplistic “boiled 
down” sound bite, the Civil War will remain 
inexplicable. 

Readers will of course also note that the 
article does not ignore the historical existence 
of slavery; on page 16 the article points out how 
slavery’s presence in the Bible helps account 
for many white Southerners’ belief in slavery’s 
necessity to a morally orthodox society or- 
dained by God. American slavery was differ- 
ent than slavery elsewhere, of course, in its ra- 
cial and hereditary character, as nineteenth 
century Americans well knew, even if we some- 
times miss the distinctions. 
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Mr. Jackson also has concerns about the 
method used in the article. Most readers will 
already know that three million, not four mil- 
lion, soldiers fought in the Civil War, but more 
important, Mr. Jackson’s comments bring up 
the question of whether the practice of history 
is possible at all. Statisticians and scientific poll- 
sters claim that they can gauge results within a 
four percent margin of error by questioning 
1,000 people out of as many as 100 million vot- 
ers. The key is a representative sample, because 
within that 1,000 the ranges of opinion and 
the ratios between various opinions will ex- 
press themselves. It is, of course, not possible 
to construct an exactly representative sample 
of people who are long since gone from us, but 
by including soldiers from every state that 
fought, concentrating on enlisted soldiers, and 
choosing my soldiers on the basis of demo- 
graphic details that as closely matched the 
makeup of the armies as possible, I believe that 
1,200 does give us a pretty good sense of three 
million, especially since I required three-to-one 
ratios (way outside the four percent margin of 
error) to draw any conclusions. I should also 
point out that I read the writings of far more 
than 1,200 soldiers. The 1,200 include the sol- 
diers for whom I could gather enough demo- 
graphic detail to compile a data sheet of infor- 
mation such as age, home, place of birth, family 
status and members, occupation, and that sort 
of thing. The 1,200 does not include the sol- 
diers whose letters to newspapers I read, or the 
soldiers who compiled regimental newspapers, 
or even soldiers whose letters home I read but 
for whom I could not find enough biographi- 
cal information to compile a data sheet. I de- 
cided it was time to stop traveling around to 
archives and start writing when I noticed that 
every day in the archives I was reading more 
articulations of positions and opinions I had 
seen many times before, rather than new posi- 
tions or opinions. Mr. Jackson is still of course 
free to decide that the research is inadequate, 
but in so doing he dismisses the viability of 
history in its entirety, since the duty of histori- 
ans is to explain as best we can from the sources 
available to us. I continue to think that the 
study of the past is too important to reject en- 
tirely simply because it is difficult and neces- 
sarily imperfect. 

Finally, although Mr. Jackson rejects the 
idea that historians can draw conclusions about 
soldiers’ thoughts or attitudes on the basis of 
evidence, he seems perfectly comfortable draw- 
ing conclusions about the motives of histori- 
ans based on no evidence. My motives are quite 
straightforward: I want to try to understand 
the past as it was lived by real people. I object 
to falsifying the past for the selfish reasons of 
gratifying present desires. I do not underesti- 
mate my fellow citizens of the United States by 
assuming that they rely on delusions about the 
past to succor their own self-esteem. I believe 
that Americans understand that people in the 


past as well as the present consisted of com- 
plex mixtures of strengths and weaknesses, and 
that all of us benefit from remembering that 
the accomplishments of the past and the world 
created by the past were the work not of per- 
fect people the like of whom we will never see 
again, but rather the work of people who, like 
us, contained flaws and limitations, but 
achieved anyway. 
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I agree with letter writer Michael R. Brad- 
ley “Crossfire,” vol. 7, no. 6] that author 
Chandra Manning does a marvelous job of 
stating the obvious in her previous article, “Our 
Liberties and Institutions.” Ms. Manning does 
likewise for the most part in her subsequent 
response to Mr. Bradley in “Crossfire,” but fails 
to persuade on at least three important points. 

One reason the Southern economy was 
sluggish was that wage earners were hindered 
when looking for work. Apparently, it took less 
working capital for plantation owners to buy, 
house, feed, and clothe slaves than it did to pay 
a living wage to workers for hire. Ms. Manning’s 
assertion that white Southern men considered 
black slavery “indispensable” to the “safety and 
well-being of their families” fails to reflect that 
fact. 

Second, Ms. Manning’s assertion that Con- 
federates were concerned about a “very defined 
social order that they believed had been de- 
creed by God,” flies in the face of the superb 
article by M. Shannon Mallard, “I Had No 
Comfort to Give the People” [ Ne&S, vol. 6, no. 
4], which confirms there was no general con- 
sensus for that line of thinking (John Patrick 
Daly’s later piece, the unbalanced “America’s 
Holy War” in vol. 6, no. 6, notwithstanding). 

Third, Ms. Manning subtly disputes Mr. 
Bradley’s fitting analogy between the Pro-Life 
movement and nineteenth century opposition 
to slavery. She alludes to a Northern “trigger” 
that brought on the war, that of the “refusal of 
certain states to abide by the results of a fair 
and free election.” If Democrats in 1860 had 
had the means and resources to recount bal- 
lots, as their successors attempted in 2000, they 
would surely have done so. Mr. Bradley’s one 
flaw in this analogy was forgetting that Lin- 
coln recognized the Dred Scott decision as 
merely the opinion of a matter not brought 
before the court, and was not binding. Roe v. 
Wade is but one example of unleashed judicial 
activism in our time. 

Similarities between the two culture wars 
are remarkable. May I recommend a John Leo 
column in U.S. News & World Report (May 20, 
1996), “A fable: ‘Pro-choice’ in 1860,” to better 
this argument. 

Farther into Mr. Bradley’s letter, I find 
amusing his suggestion that the South was con- 
cerned with abolitionists advocating “arson, 
slaughter, and worse,” and wrote of their “fear 
of violence if abolitionism was not restrained,” 
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when the alternative consisted of the most 
bloody and brutal war the North American 
continent ever staged. Likewise, Ms. Manning 
argues that “Slavery was all that separated 
{white Southerners], they believed, from an 
explosion of violence that would completely 
upend everything.” 
So they fought a war instead. 
—M. Edward Hughes 
Candler, North Carolina 
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In his letter to “Crossfire,” Michael R. Bra- 
dley clearly does not grasp the substance of the 
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1857 Dred Scott ruling when he claims that 
“the Dred Scott decision by the Supreme Court 
left no quick, legal, peaceful means by which 
slavery could be ended.” In fact, the Dred Scott 
ruling meant that Congress could not forbid 
slavery in any federal territory, and also that 
residence by a slave in a free state could not 
result in the slave’s being made free by that 
state’s laws. The Dred Scott decision did not 
affect the power of the states to abolish slavery 
by their own citizens within their own borders, 
as the Northern states had done well before the 
Dred Scott decision. 

And Mr. Bradley is quite incorrect in as- 
serting that Lincoln had done nothing to ease 
Southern fears that he sought the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the South. In fact, since 
his return to politics in 1854, Lincoln had stated 
clearly over and over that he had no intention 
of interfering with slavery in the Southern 
states and did not believe that the federal gov- 
ernment had any authority to do so. The 1860 
Republican Party platform disavowed any in- 
tent to interfere with slavery in the Southern 
states. And in his first inaugural address Lin- 
coln again insisted that he had no inclination 
to interfere with Southern slavery and did not 
believe the federal government had any author- 
ity to do so. He further promised vigorous en- 
forcement of the fugitive slave laws and an- 
nounced support of an unrepealable 
constitutional amendment forever banning in- 
terference with slavery in the states by the na- 
tional government. After the First Battle of Bull 
Run, Congress passed an almost unanimous 
resolution declaring that the war was not be- 
ing fought to interfere with Southern slavery 
but to save the Union. It is also very significant 
that the slave states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas were quite con- 
tent to remain in the Union until Lincoln de- 
cided to use force against the seven originally 
seceding states after Fort Sumter was fired 
upon. 

Thus, I must dispute Chandra Manning’s 
claim in her response to Bradley’s letter, that 
“nonslaveholding white Southern men would 
fight a war that they knew was waged in de- 
fense of slavery.” How would they know this? 
Especially since it clearly was not true! 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, was preceded by one hundred 
days by a preliminary statement which in ef- 
fect promised not to free the slaves of the se- 
ceding states if they returned to the Union by 
January 1. The fact that no secessionist dis- 
played any interest in returning to the Union 
demonstrates that independence was the real 
goal of secession. 

Lalso dispute Manning’s claim that in 1860 
“the institution of slavery was in robust health, 
and there was good reason to believe it would 
spread.” Slavery was actually declining in the 
border states, and plantation slavery had 
reached its limits, limits imposed by climate 


and geography. Further, slavery is not compat- 
ible with a consumer-based economy, which 
is what the American economy was becoming. 
Except for Haiti, everywhere else in the New 
World slavery ended peacefully and without 
resulting in race war well before the end of the 
nineteenth century. Lincoln and most Repub- 
licans believed that slavery, left alone, would 
fade away. Jefferson Davis, by the way, ex- 
pressed the same opinion in a February 1861 
letter to his wife. 
—Joseph Forbes 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CHANDRA MANNING RESPONDS: 

The letters of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Forbes 
plainly establish that if the voices of thousands 
of soldiers don’t convince somebody, I won’t 
be able to do so, but, more pertinently, the let- 
ters make two very important points. First, they 
demonstrate beautifully that sound evidence 
is no match for strong emotional belief, a tru- 
ism that is central to understanding Civil War 
soldiers. Second, the letters remind us of the 
dangers of applying hindsight, which obscures 
things as they looked from the perspective of 
people living in the past by blocking the view 
either with the way we want things to have 
been, or with things that have happened since 
but which no one in the past could have known. 
Yet, since I remain quixotically committed to 
the idea that we owe it to people in the past to 
understand things as they saw them, not as we 
wish them to have been, it is worth mention- 
ing a few points. 

Hughes and Forbes both allude to eco- 
nomic points. First, it is true that slavery was 
cheaper and more profitable than wage labor, 
which is one reason why white Southerners did 
not see their economy as “sluggish” in 1860. In 
fact, the southern economy had weathered the 
Panic of 1857 with flying colors while the 
northern economy had suffered. In addition, 
the national economy’s single greatest source 
of wealth was slaves, all of whom were in the 
South. So the reason why I fail to reflect the 
“fact” that slavery was hurting the southern 
economy is that white Confederates (other 
than exceptions like Hinton Rowan Helper, 
who was driven from the South for making just 
that argument) thought differently and what 
they thought matters to me. Second, it is sim- 
ply false to assert that slavery was on the thresh- 
old of certain extinction in 1860, and it is even 
more false to assert it looked that way to south- 
ern whites in 1860. It is tough to see how a plan- 
tation economy is incompatible with a con- 
sumer economy, since plantations grew cash 
crops, sold them for money, and had to buy 
everything else. But more to the point, we think 
that because we look back and see that slavery 
did not spread, it could not have. Not so. It 
would take the construction of irrigation works 
to make the lands we now think of as the desert 
southwest into agricultural lands, as white 
Southerners knew; that is why they felt slavery 
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was so well suited to those lands, because how 
better to build irrigation works than with slave 
labor. Also, slavery is hugely profitable in min- 
ing, as white Southerners well knew, and the 
western lands were correctly assumed to be ripe 
for mining. Such reasoning explains why the 
Confederacy made such a quick dash to take 
the Arizona and New Mexico territories in the 
early days of the war. And finally, as historians 
too numerous to mention have shown, slavery 
in an industrial economy (slave factory work- 
ers) is immensely profitable, so given the 
chance or the inclination of white Southern- 
ers, slavery could have adapted to a changing 
economy. It had, after all, been doing so since 
the seventeenth century. 

Hughes and Forbes also make political 
points. As to the idea of a recount in 1860, I 
am sure most readers are a little confused as to 
whom precisely Mr. Hughes means by the 
Democrats in 1860, since there were of course 
four candidates in that election. The Demo- 
crat, Stephen Douglas, took fewer states than 
any of the other three candidates. Perhaps Mr. 
Hughes means the representative of the south- 
ern wing that broke away from the Democratic 
Party, John Breckinridge, but even he split the 
vote in the South with the Constitutional 
Union candidate, John Bell, and nobody 
thought either candidate had as many votes as 
Lincoln. Some white Southerners did call for 
throwing out the vote of five northern states, 
because those states exercised their constitu- 
tional right to determine their own voting re- 
quirements and permitted black Americans to 
vote, but for the most part, nobody disputed 
that Abraham Lincoln won more votes than 
anybody else. Leading white Southerners did 
not doubt those results; they just did not like 
them. Mr. Forbes is quite right to point to 
Lincoln’s attempts to assure anyone who would 
listen that he meant to abide by the Constitu- 
tion and leave slavery alone where it existed, 
but he misses the fact that white Southerners 
did not believe Lincoln for a moment. South- 
ern newspaper articles and the ordinances of 
secession make clear that the belief that Lin- 
coln threatened slavery lay at the heart of se- 
cession. The white southern men who fought 
in the Confederate army said the same thing— 
over and over. To them, threats to slavery meant 
crushing their aspirations and their badge of 
equality, stamping out an order that they re- 
ally did believe was decreed by God whether 
or not Mr. Hughes chooses to believe them, 
destroying their own identities as men, and 
endangering their families. What a candidate 
says does not matter much if those to whom 
he speaks do not believe him, and white South- 
erners emphatically did not believe Lincoln 
about not interfering with slavery where it ex- 
isted. They also did not believe that if states 
returned to the Union in the one hundred days 
between the Preliminary and Final Emancipa- 
tion Proclamations, they would not be subject 


to emancipation. In fact, what Confederate 
soldiers did overwhelmingly say in the wake of 
the proclamations is that at last Lincoln is be- 
ing honest over what the whole point has been 
since the outset: to get rid of slavery. Whether 
or not white Southerners were right about the 
North as a bastion of abolitionism (which 
clearly they were not) does not matter in terms 
of explaining their actions: they believed pas- 
sionately that slavery was under threat and 
something had to be done to blunt the threat. 
Finally, it is true that the Dred Scott decision 
stated that no territory could bar slavery, but 
did not say the same of states. However, white 
Northerners believed that Dred Scot was only 
the first step, and would soon be followed by a 
similar pronouncement regarding states. We 
cannot dismiss their fears for this very good 
reason: Chief Justice Roger Taney was already 
working on such a decision, and was only wait- 
ing for a case that would allow him to issue it. 
The case came in the form of Lemon v. New 
York and the only reason that the Supreme 
Court did not hear the case (and therefore al- 
low Taney to issue his decision) is that the Civil 
War broke out before there was time. 

A final point about the dangers of hind- 
sight. Mr. Hughes scoffs at the idea that white 
Southerners, worried about the dangers of abo- 
litionism, chose the bloodiest war in the his- 
tory of North America instead. He forgets that 
in 1861, nobody knew that war was coming. 
White Southerners were sure of their own 
martial superiority, and did not believe the 
Yankees stood a chance against them. They 
foresaw not a violent war, but a romantic ad- 
venture that would be finished before Christ- 
mas. Mr. Hughes can deride them if he likes, 
but we would all do well to remember that the 
war and the rest of the nineteenth century re- 
mained hidden from the view of Americans in 
1861, and if we would try to understand the 
decisions that they made, we simply must try 
to put aside what happened since, and think 
about what their world looked like through 
their own eyes. 


ED. Joseph Forbes remarks that “no secession- 
ist displayed any interest in returning to the 
Union” as a means of safeguarding the institu- 
tion of slavery in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Preliminary Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. This is quite incorrect. Obviously in 
areas controlled by the Confederate authori- 
ties it was not practical for individuals to “re- 
turn to the Union.” But in parts of Louisiana 
and Virginia from which Confederate forces 
had been ejected elections were held in late 
1862, resulting in the return of three (it was 
very nearly four) representatives to the U.S. 
Congress and the exemption of their districts 
from the emancipation provisions of the Proc- 
lamation. See “After the Emancipation Procla- 
mation” by William C. Harris, North & South, 
Volume 5, #1, pp.42-53. 


CONFEDERATE CAUSE 

Thank you for printing Beth Mulgrew’s 
fine letter defending Lincoln [“Crossfire,” vol. 
7, no. 6]. Ms. Mulgrew is correct in pointing 
out that Southerners themselves were in gen- 
eral fighting the war to defend slavery. In con- 
trast to modern neo-Confederates like Mr. 
Ralph Green, whose views prompted Ms. 
Mulgrew’s letter, the real Confederates such as 
Jefferson Davis were quite honest about this, 
and Davis’ angry condemnation of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, in which he described 
the proclamation as the worst act in the his- 
tory of mankind (in a paraphrase of his words), 
gives the show away. 
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One of the myths Southern historians and 
apologists developed after the war was that the 
conflict was about preserving the Union, not 
about slavery, although this is in reality a se- 
mantic distinction more than anything else. 
There was after all a great deal of guilt in the 
South about the institution of slavery, and a 
good deal of this guilt quietly persists today, as 
more is understood about the true cruelty and 
inhumanity of slavery. Hence the myth that the 
war was really about something else remains 
psychologically necessary for those who are 
emotionally attracted to the Confederate cause. 
According to the great poet and novelist Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, a Kentuckian who was de- 
scended from Confederates, the Confederacy 
became the city of the soul for Southerners in 
the hundred years after the war, and you need 
comforting myths to sustain belief in a city of 
the soul. 

On another point, Ms. Mulgrew defends 
her view that secession was illegal on the 
grounds that the Constitution doesn’t describe 
any method for states to secede. She is correct, 
but there are even stronger arguments against 
the legality of secession, including two that 
were made at the war’s beginning: 

(1) James Buchanan, who had been a pro- 
Southern president, pointed out that secession 
was illegal, because the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution calls for a more perfect union, and 
this phrase is offered in part as a reference to 
the Articles of Confederation, the document 
preceding the Constitution, and a document 
that had asserted that the union of the states 
was eternal. Clearly, in Buchanan’s view, the 
intention of the Constitution was therefore that 
the Union was one and indivisible. 

(2) Lincoln, himself a shrewd legal mind 
with a good knowledge of American history, 
made the argument that secession depended 
for its legality on the belief that the individual 
states had been originally sovereign entities. 
But this notion was incorrect, Lincoln argued, 
since the states had first been colonies, and then 
had been part of a united nation during the 
Revolution, with sovereignty being exercised 
by the Continental Congress and then later by 
another government. Moreover, the Constitu- 
tion had clearly given the attributes of sover- 
eignty to the federal government: the rights to 
levy taxes, to collect import duties, to coin 
money, to maintain a standing army, etc. 

Both arguments against the legality of se- 
cession are summarized in Chapter 8 of James 
McPherson’s Battle Cry of Freedom, and they 
may also be found elsewhere. Neo-Confeder- 
ates like Mr. Green are usually ignorant of the 
legal issues involved in secession, and in my 
experience they seldom try to get informed 
about them. In rural Southern Missouri, where 
I grew up, such folks were often called pig- 
headed ignorant. 

—Edgar L. Chapman, Professor of English 

Emeritus, Bradley University 


LEE’S GUNS 


What a pleasure it is to read your maga- 
zine. I will soon be a faithful subscriber. I read 
with great interest in “Crossfire,” volume 7, 
number 6, about Robert E. Lee’s pistol. This 
begs the question: What kind of rifle did the 
general have? Did he ever fire a rifle or pistol 
in combat? 

—Gerald Echols, via email 
ED. I seriously doubt Lee ever fired a shot in 
anger during the Civil War. If any readers have 
information to the contrary, please let us know. 


Knapsack (continued from page 11) 


It was undoubtedly destined for the disunion 
camp at Harper’s Ferry ....” 

When General Butler heard of the move- 
ment of the steam gun that same day, he sent 
several hundred Massachusetts volunteers with 
two cannon to Ellicott’s Mill. Fortunately, there 
was no battle. On May 13 The National Repub- 
lican noted “it turned out that the owners had 
trusted to the agricultural appearance of the 
gun, and had not provided a guard.” The ar- 
ticle went on to mention a Captain R.H. Hair 
of General Butler’s staff, who got there ahead 
of the column of troops and found only two 
mule drivers and two men in a buggy. 


National Republican published three snippets 
about the immediate fate of Ross Winans: 

“Mr. Winans says he sold the steam 
gun to Virginia before the state se- 
ceded from the Union.” 

“General Butler has seized 2,200 
muskets and 4,000 spears manufac- 
tured for the Marylanders by Winans 
& Co.” 

“Mr. Winans is a prisoner in Fort 
McHenry.” 

Ross Winans was freed eventually, for on 
October 4 The Evening Star reported, “Mr. Ross 
Winans, wife and family, and Mr. Thomas 
Winans and family, are making arrangements 
for the purpose of making a visit to Europe, 
and will leave before the close of the month.” 
Ross and Thomas Winans were again men- 
tioned in The Evening Star on October 15:“The 
extensive soup house in Baltimore for the ben- 
efit of the poor of that city is not maintained 
by Ross Winans, as has been stated. It is sup- 
ported entirely by Mr. Thomas Winans, who 
constructed and stocked the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg Railroad in Russia, and who built 
the famous segar [sic] boat known as the 
Winans steamship.” 

At this point, the steam gun seems to van- 
ish from history. Perhaps it did not work as 


Winans’ steam gun was mounted on a four-wheel carriage and featured a vertical stove pipe. 


Captain Hair immediately rode up alone, 
with pistols drawn. One of the gentlemen in 
the buggy demanded to know what authority 
Captain Hair had to confiscate private prop- 
erty. “By the same authority by which I now 
arrest you,” replied the captain, putting a re- 
volver to his questioner’s head. The govern- 
ment had already lost a good deal of vital ma- 
teriel when the secessionist states seized federal 
arsenals within their borders, and this time at 
least it was able to act quickly. 

The steam gun was moved to the Wash- 
ington junction of the Baltimore Branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where it was to 
be used to protect the viaduct. On May 17 The 
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well as advertised, or perhaps it was just too 
delicate a mechanism for practical use. Or 
maybe both sides felt that soldiers using their 
own firepower en masse were quite as deadly 
as the steam gun, as well as being more ma- 
neuverable. Such unified fields of fire certainly 
wiped out the Union assaults at Fredericksburg 
and Cold Harbor, and the Confederate ones at 
Gettysburg and Franklin. Even so, some Civil 
War generals continued to hurl young men 
against massed fire, just as their similarly un- 
teachable European successors would do in 
World War I against massed machine guns. 
—cContributed by John Lockwood 
Washington, DC 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


as 


Over time we’ve 
had quite a number 
of readers inquire 
about John Paul 
(“Jack”) Strain, the 
man whose paint- 
ings have adorned 
many of our covers. 
North & South re- 
cently questioned Jack about his art. 


N&S: Jack, when did you first become inter- 
ested in art? 

JACK: My parents are both liberal arts pro- 
fessors, so I was introduced to art at a very 
early age. My high school art teacher pur- 
chased a number of my paintings during my 
senior year at high school, and at the age of 
twenty-one my work was being represented 
by one of the leading western art galleries in 
the country, Trailside Gallery, with locations 
in Scottsdale and Jackson Hole. 

N&S: When did you first become interested 
in the Civil War? 

JACK: I have been a history buff my whole 
life. When my father taught at Tufts Univer- 
sity in Massachusetts our family would travel 
to many historical sites, from the Revolution- 
ary War through the Civil War. History was 
always my best subject at school. 

N&S: What have you painted apart from the 
Civil War, and how many paintings have you 
done in all? 

JACK: Being a full-time professional artist 
from age twenty-one, I have painted and sold 
over 750 paintings. Many are western paint- 
ings, and I have also painted a couple of Sec- 
ond World War subjects—Bastogne and Utah 
Beach. 

N&S: Do you use a research assistant, or do 
the historical research yourself? 

JACK: I do much of the research myself. To 
help with the many technical aspects of the 
painting I have a friend and colleague who 
advises. There have been a number of paint- 
ings where I have received guidance from an 
author who has written a book on the subject 
I was featuring. 

N&S: You paint more Confederate subjects 
than Union, and more eastern theatre subjects 
than western. Is this simply a reflection of 
market demand, or are other factors involved? 
JACK: There are a number of factors. The mar- 
ket does drive what artists paint. I must con- 
fess though—I do have Confederate sympa- 
thies. I was born in Nashville, and have lived 
most of my life in the South. I smile a little 
when I think of the artists I compete with who 
also focus on Confederate subjects but are 


Interview with John Paul Strain 


from places like the Bronx, New York, and Con- 
necticut. 

N&S: What do your paintings sell for, and how 
has the market changed, say in the last four or 
five years? 

JACK: My original paintings retail for $15,000 
to $20,000. There have been a number of sec- 
ondary sales of my originals that have resold 
for $45,000. Artist’s proofs cost from $200- 
$300, and canvass giclées anywhere from $275 
to $1,200 depending upon size. 

The market has changed quite a bit since 
the early 1990s. In those days there were art- 
ists who would release a new painting every 
four to six weeks with huge print editions— 
say 2,500 to 5,000 prints. That kind of volume 
really damaged the market. It has taken a while 
for the market to recover. Today collectors will 
find print edition sizes from 750 to 1,000 for a 
new release, with fewer released during the 
year. 

N&S: What do you look for 
when selecting a subject to 
paint? 


John Paul Strain (pictured 
above), photograph courtesy 
Brett Piper. 


Right: “Beside Still Waters,” 
Rude’s Hill in the Shenandoah, 
March 28, 1862. 


Below: The featured cover 
painting on N&S, volume 5, 
#2—"Fire In The Valley,” the 
Berryville Wagon Train Raid, 
August 13, 1864 


JACK: Many things. Historical significance, 
novelty, intrinsic interest, maybe an interest- 
ing challenge. 

N&S: A lot of your paintings feature horses. 
Are these painted from life? 

JACK: Yes. Some are mine, others belong to 
local Civil War reenactors. 

N&S: Final question. What are you currently 
working on, and what future projects do you 
have in mind? 

JACK: Sorry, that always remains a closely 
guarded secret. Watch my website (johnpaul 
strain.com) for each new release as it ap- 
pears! 

N&S: Well, whatever is in the pipeline, I’m 
sure we'll be happy to feature it on the cover 
of North & South. Thanks for giving us some 
insight into your work. 


JACK: My pleasure. 
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Save Your Back Issues 


Organize your North & South issues and protect 
them at the same time. Slipcases are library 
quality. Constructed with heavy bookbinder’s 
board and covered in a rich flag blue leatherette 
material. A custom label decorated in gold with 
the North & South logo is included. 

For Ori i 5A: Online Onl 


ARTILLERY 
STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


For catalong send $7.00 Phone / Website: 
3409 - 13th Street 606-326-1188 


oeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Order Form oeeeeeeeeeeeeee Ashland, KY 41102 www.steencannons.com 


One - $15 Three - $40 Six - $80 


Please send me slipcases. My check for $ is enclosed. 
Add $3.50 per slipcase for P & H. PA residents add 6% sales tax. 


Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 


GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud bang with a 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made of 
cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use. Made in the USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17° cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25° can- 


Name: 
Address: 


(No P.O. Boxes Please) 


City, State, Zip: 
Credit Card Orders: AmEx, Visa, MC accepted 


Send name, number, exp. date and signature 


check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
xx Call 1-800-987-BANG «x 
www. bigbangcannons.com 


To Order Online: www .tncenterprises.net/ns BATTLEFIELDS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and surround- 


yo: J ’ ee ing areas in Virginia. Standard or person- 

fe, x | ' oo ne oy alized tours available of your favorite battle- 
“3b : ad field site. Please call or write Kevin Kearns, 
ex. = y ) aS fey A__j} é a 1833 Commins Road, Aylett, Virginia, 


23009. (804) 769-2095. 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 

For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 417-9596 wee Gettysburg™ & a tr 


rademark 
Another Software Miracle, LLC 


Tired of PC? 


The heretofore unavailable literary classics of the 
South are now available in Audio Format on CDs! 
Go to .DixieAudio. 


Find out how open minded your friends 
are this Christmas. Get them 
Life as a Conservative” 


THE BOARD GAME! 
www. .com 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 
Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 
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* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 
Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 
www. battlefieldguide.com 


“Dedicated to the Boys” 


NEARLY 20% OF AMERICA’S CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELDS HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. Of 
those that remain, only 15% are protected by 
the Federal government. There is 

only one national organization aa 
working to save the remaining Ce 
battlefields: The Civil War Preser- 

vation Trust. Find out how you can help by con- 
tacting info@civilwar.org or by calling 202-367- 
1861, www.civilwar.org 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http://Awww.cwipremium.com > 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


A THEATER MAP of the GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN Watercolored, filled with sites 
and information and accurately scaled, this 
map shows the arena of the armies of Lee, 
Hooker and Meade through June and July 
1863. Overall map is 38”x25” and retails 
at $14.95. Call or write for a free color bro- 
chure of our other Civil War maps. MC/ 
Visa/AmEx. McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. 
Box 565 Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 
* www.mcelfreshmap.com 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 


HL. Huntley FREE 


Confederate Civil War 
submarine Miniatures 


- Catalog 
| We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, ete. (total of over 50 | 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models 


www.milminwh.com 
fo obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War nayal vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine ‘Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR ¥}. 
SOLDIERS &% 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 


artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 
Mr. “K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the 
corner of 12th and Clay Streets in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Sat- 
urday 10:00-5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. For more information, visit 
Wwww.moc.org. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 
When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County's Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the [lomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints. T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CSA and 
Federal 
Brogans $95 


Horseman’s 
Turn-down 
Boot $225 


Artillery or 
Ankle Boot 
$148.50 


Fugawee Corporation 
1-800-749-0387 


www.fugawee.com 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. Abraham 
Lincoin’s courageous stand against intolerance in 
the Union Army. +19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. 
Box 449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832-0980 
www.aldenfilms.com 
OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce and di- 
rect documentaries, interactive museum program- 
ming, broadcast commercials and corporate pre- 
sentations. Demo reels available. For more 
information visit www.wideawakefilms.com 
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The MINUTES OF HISTORY '“serics 


wren that Entertains 


“ 


ee AdiINEe 
Avaitabie sae 
Cre Ly thys Y Durty «| Now Feb 
Diusiss vor Valls 


CINLL, WALE ALUND'T'TE “LLL 


Narrated by Keith Carradine (HBO’s 

Deadwood and the ABC Fall series 

Complete Savages executive produced 

by Mel Gibson). ee 3 ; CIVIL WAR MINUTES 
Captures the natural scenic beauty of the : BTS & g Union 
Gettysburg battlefield on film while telling y ¢ Running Time: 180 minutes 
the fascinating stories of the men who ith c y d Available on DVD and VHS 
fought there. car, 


The two-DVD box set focuses on the Battle of 
Gettysburg, soldiers’ accounts, artifacts from 
the battle, details of battlefield medicine, lead- 
ership of Union and Confederate generals and 
additional stories of valor. 


and David M about the cul- Dolby® Digital 5.1 Surround 
tural and r ce of Sound and Dolby ® Digital 2.0 


Anamorphic Widescreen 


Inecom Entertainment Company Civil War products CIVIL WAR MINUTES : 


feature the writing and military expertise of Michael Confederate 
Kraus, Military History Advisor for Miramax Films 4 . 
Cold Mountain and Military Coordinator for New Line Running Time: 180 minutes Running Time: 180 minutes 
Cinema's film Gettysburg Available on DVD Available on DVD and VHS 


As See : = " Se SSS 
Cittican FLOOD Chee 


Television RICHARD DREYTUSS 


\NVAYN 


AN AY 


Jolson Flood Left for Dead Shot to Pieces Civil War Life 


Running Time: 84 minutes Running Time: 75 minutes Running Time: 80 minutes Running Time: 155 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD 


DVD PRODUCTS 
www.CivilWarLife.com AVAILABLE AT ALL BORDERS 


